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PART  I, 


CHAPTER  I. 
"why  did  she  curse  him? 


99 


LONGr  the  coach  road  near  to 
a  small  hamlet  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  were  walking,  when 
my  story  opens,  two  men; 
the  one,  a  tall  stalwart  peasant, 
was  conducting  the  other,  a  young  gentle- 
man, to  a  house  where  he  might  remain 
until  his  car,  that  had  broken  down,  was 
mended. 

Claud  Daly,  the  gentleman,  was  above 
the  middle  height,  well  made,  and  but  that 
his  face  lacked  an  intellectual  expression,  he 
would  have  been  considered  handsome. 

"This  inn  is  further  off  than  I  supposed," 
VOL.  I.  1 
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said  Claud.  "  Your  Irish  yards,  like  your 
miles,  are  longer  than  are  our  English  ones." 

"  It  is  becaus  of  the  twist  that  you  gave 
your  foot  when  you  was  thrown  from  the 
car,  that  makes  you  think  it  a  long  road," 
replied  the  man,  who  was  the  village  smith. 
"  But  sure,  your  Honour,  it  isn't  to  an  inn  I 
am  taking  you  to,  for  there  isn't  such  a 
thing  within  a  mile  of  us,  unless  you  would 
be  so  titling  Pat  Magher's  shebeen."  , 

"  Then  where  are  you  leading  me  to  ?" 
asked  the  young  man  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. "  If  it  be  much  further  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  reach  it,  for  my  foot  is  very 
painful." 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  the  smith,  turning 
an  angle  in  the  road  and  pointing  to  a 
cottage  that  stood  some  little  distance  from 
where  the  men  were. 

It  was  a  pretty  cottage,  situated  on  an 
eminence  that  overlooked  the  picturesque 
Lough  Arro,  with  its  many  islands  rising 
above  its  surface,  and  reflecting  in  its  calm 
depths  the  abbey  ruin,  and  the  other  objects 
of  the  borderland.  The  low  walls  of  the 
cottage  were  almost  covered  with  clustering 
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rose  trees,  that  mingled  their  odour  with  that 
of  the  eglantine  twining  round  the  Gothic 
porch.  In  the  garden  before  this  cottage 
flourished  flowers  of  every  hue,  perfuming 
the  air  with  their  fragrance,  and  behind  it 
were  high  hills,  overgrown  with  purple  heath, 
that  sheltered  it  from  the  cold  north  winds. 
At  one  side  was  a  large  field  of  fresh  green 
after-grass,  and  at  the  other  an  orchard, 
whose  trees  were  laden  with  fast-ripening 
fruit. 

"Is  this  your  cottage,  smith?"  asked 
Claud.  "  It  is  very  pretty,  and  in  such  a 
beautiful  situation,"  he  continued,  as  he 
limped  towards  the  gate. 

"  0  no ;  this  belongs  to  a  Mrs.  Waters. 
But  whisht!  there  is  her  granddauhter. 
Flora  Meldon,"  said  the  smith,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  small  arbour  in  which  was 
seated  a  young  girl. 

Flora  was  reading,  and  so  intent  was  she 
on  her  book,  that  she  did  not  notice  the 
advent  of  the  smith,  and  started  when  he 
pushed  open  the  little  white  gate. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Brierly/*  cried  the 
girl  as  she  recognised  the  intruder,  and  rose 
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to  meet  him.  "  Come  with  your  usual  kind- 
ness to  inquire  for  poor  grandmamma?  she 
is — "  Flora  suddenly  stopped,  for  at  the 
moment  Claud,  who  until  now  had  been 
hidden  from  her  view  by  a  large  bough  that 
hung  over  the  low  wall,  appeared  at  the  gate. 

The  smith  relieved  her  embarrassment  by 
saying,  "  This  is  a  gintleman  that  I  want 
you  to  make  comfortable  for  a  few  hours. 
Miss  Flora.  His  car  has  broke  down,  and 
his  Honour  has  hurt  his  foot,  and  the 
forge " 

"  The  gentleman  is  very  welcome,"  said 
Flora,  interrupting  the  smith.  "  My  grand- 
mother will  be  most  happy  to  aflford  you,  sir, 
any  aid  that  is  in  her  power.     I  hope  you 
foot  is  not  seriously  hurt." 

"  0  no,  not  much  hurt.  But  excuse  me," 
said  Claud,  as  Flora  opened  the  gate  awide, 
"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  intrude. 
I  think  you  said  your  grandmother  was  an 
invalid ;  she  may  not  be  suflSciently  well  to 
receive  visitors." 

"  Company  does  her  good,"  said  the 
smith.  "  Just  take  care  of  his  Honour  whilst 
I  go  see  after  the  car." 
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"You  must  come  in  too,"  cried  Flora, 
"  though  it  were  only  for  an  instant.  See, 
grandmamma  is  at  the  window ;  she  will  he 
grieved  at  your  unkindness." 

"  Well,  I'll  just  go  in  to  wish  her  good 
evenin',"  said  the  smith,  stepping  into  the 
garden.  "  But  I  can't  stay  long,  for  I 
have  a  good  two  hours'  job  before  me,  for 
you  know  that  Mick  isn't  much  good  at  the 
work." 

Claud,  as  he  approached  the  house,  gazed 
furtively  at  the  young  girl  walking  by  his 
side.  She  was  tall,  and  her  simple  dark 
grey  dress  became  her  graceful  figure ;  her 
black  lustrous  hair  was  braided,  showing  to 
perfection  her  well-shaped  head ;  her  features 
were  of  the  Grrecian  cast,  and  her  violet 
eyes  seemed  as  mirrors  reflecting  the  gentle- 
ness and  calmness  of  a  pure  soul. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  Flora  turned  to 
the  two  men,  saying,  "  Pray  walk  in,"  and 
standing  back  she  allowed  them  to  precede 
her  into  the  cottage. 

They  entered  a  room  of  limited  space — a 
hall  is  an  unusual  luxury  in  an  Irish 
cottage — which  was  but  indifierently  lighted 
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by  means  of  two  small  diamond-paned 
windows,  whose  size  was  still  further 
diminished  by  the  clustering  rose  trees  that 
covered  the  exterior  of  the  house.  This 
chamber,  like  Goldsmith's  chest  of  drawers, 
had  a  double  debt  to  pay,  for  it  was  a 
kitchen  when  anything  was  to  be  cooked, 
and  a  refectory  when  anything  was  to  be 
eaten.  Though  so  much  occupied,  it  was 
very  neat,  and  the  old-fashioned  furniture, 
which  evidently  had  not  always  ornamented 
so  humble  a  cottage,  gave  to  it  an  antique 
appearance. 

Near  to  one  of  the  windows  was  Flora's 
grandmother,  who,  hearing  the  smith's 
voice,  rose  to  meet  him,  but  seeing  a 
stranger,  she  drew  back  and  stared  vacantly 
at  both. 

Mrs.  Waters  once  had  a  handsome  face 
and  a  tall  figure,  but  grief  and  ill  health 
had  wrinkled  the  former  and  stooped  the 
latter,  giving  her  the  appearance  of  great  age. 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Waters ;  how  are 
you,  ma'm  ?  I  have  brought  you  a  visitor ;  I 
hope  you  have  no  objection,  ma'm  ?"  As 
the  smith   repeated   the  last   sentence    he 
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winked  at  Claud,  and  touched  his  head 
with  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand,  while 
he  kept  nodding  at  the  old  lady ;  by  which 
grimaces  and  gesticulations  he  wished  our 
hero  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Waters  was 
not  "  all  there"  as  he  afterwards  expressed 
himself.  But  Claud,  not  rightly  inter- 
preting these  vulgarisms,  felt  annoyed  at  the 
smith's  having  taken  him  to  Flora's  house. 

"  Will  you  not  take  a  seat  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Waters  in  a  melancholy  tone.  '"'  It  is  a 
humble  place  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  sit 
down  in,  but  I  once  could  have  afforded 
better,  far  better." 

"  Make  no  excuse,"  replied  the  smith,  as 
he  handed  Claud  a  chair.     "  Everything  is 


as  nice  as " 


"  Mce  /"  interrupted  the  woman.  "  You 
do  not  remember  BaUybride  farm,  or  you 
would  not  call  this  hole  nice.  Tou  ought 
to  go  and  see  it,  Brierly,  for  it  was  there 
your  father  first  saw  your  mother  some 
forty — ^forty-four  years  next  December.  They 
say  my  brains  are  not  sound,  but  it  is  not 
true,  for  my  memory  is  good — oh  I  too 
good,  too  good." 
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"That  is  a  long  time  ago/*  said  the 
smith,  trying  to  instil  some  cheerfulness 
into  the  conversation ;  "  suppose  it  was  at  a 
Christmas  party  they  met  ?" 

But  not  heeding  his  questions,  Mrs. 
Waters  kept  rocking  her  chair  to  and  fro, 
and  murmured  "  Forty-four  years,  forty-four 
years !  how  many  changes  since  then,  how 
many  deaths." 

"  Tes,"  replied  the  smith  sulkily,  for  her 
persistent  gloominess  vexed  him.  "A  great 
lot  of  ould  people  dhrop  off  every  year 
with  the  fall  of  the  lafe/' 

"  True,  old  have  died,  but  so  also  have 
the  young/* 

"  And  young  have  got  married  too,"  said 
the  smith,  who  always  preferred  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture. 

"Married!"  hissed  the  poor  woman 
through  her  teeth ;  "but  were  their  marriages 
happy  ones?  Did  they  bring  honour  or 
respect  to  their  families  ?  No,  no ;  some 
were  worse  than  death."  And  a  frown,  as  a 
sad  thought  passed  through  her  mind, 
clouded  her  brow. 

The  good-hearted  smith,  sorry  for  having 
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caused  her  a  pang  of  grief,  and  not  knowing  , 
well  what  to  say,  determined  to  take  refuge 
in  flight.  So  he  rose,  saying,  "  I  must  go 
to  the  forge,  or  the  car  wont  be  finished  to- 
night. So  good-bye,  ma'm ;  I'll  be  back 
again  to  tell  his  Honour  when  he  may  go 
on  his  journey ;"  and  putting  on  his  straw 
hat  he  left  the  cottage,  accompanied  by 
Flora. 

As  they  walked  to  the  gate,  the  smith 
took  the  girl's  small  hand  in  his  own 
sinewy  one,  and  looking  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pity,  said,  "Why  then,  how 
is  it  you  always  have  that  pretty  smile 
upon  your  face,  seeing  your  grandmother 
is  but  a  sorrowful  companion  for  one  of 
your  tender  years  ?" 

"  My  grandmother,"  said  Flora,  "  is  not 
always  so  sad  as  she  has  been  this  evening." 

"  Well,  she  is  never  over  gay." 

"Never,  never,"  muttered  the  young 
girl ;  "  but  it  is  strange  that  during  this 
month  she  is  more  dejected  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year ;  for  you  know,"  and 
she  looked wistfuUyinto  the  simple  man's  face 
as  she  spoke,  "  my  birthday  will  be  on — '-  " 
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The  smith  interrapted,  and  said,  *•'  The 
fifteenth  of  August." 

' '  Yes ;  every  one  seems  to  know  that  day, 
and  to  congratulate  me  on  its  approach,  ex- 
cept my  grandmother." 

"  Well  now,  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
her,  poor  soul ;  for  remember,  she's  not  all 
there." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  am  grieved  that 
there  should  be  such  a  mystery  about  my 
birth,  that  its  every  anniversary  should 
occasion  such  sorrow." 

"Well,  she  shouldn't  show  it,  for  she 
loves  you." 

"  I  know  she  does ;  yet  there  is  some 
secret  attached  to  my  birth,  for  last  year 
dear  Mr.  Whitehead  gave  me  a  large  book 
to  commemorate  the  completion  of  my 
seventeenth  year,  and  when  returning 
through  the  village,  I  received  many  com- 
pliments ;  elated  by  so  much  kindness  I 
rushed  home  and  showed  grandmother  my 
handsome  present,  which,  mthout  making 
any  remark  she  quietly  laid  aside,  and  when 
I  told  her  of  how  the  villagers  had  congra- 
tulated me,  she  gave  a  bitter  laugh,  and 
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said  *  Their  memories  are  too  ripe,  far  too 
ripe ;  go,  child,  to  your  work,'  and  pushing 
me  gently  aside,  she  left  the  room.  That 
night  when  retiring  to  rest  I  knelt,  as  is 
my  custom,  to  ask  her  blessing ;  and  when  I 
rose  she  drew  me  to  her  and  said,  '  I  was 
unkind  to  you  this  morning,  but  you  must 
forgive  me ;  never  allude  to  your  birthday, 
it  always  brings  sad  remembrances  that 
nearly  set  me  mad/  Not  daring  to  ask  an 
explanation,  I  silently  went  to  bed,  and 
early  in  the  morning  visited  Mr.  White- 
head, and  begged  to  know  the  reason  of 
her  eccentric  conduct.  He  could  not,  or 
would  not  enlighten  me,  therefore  I  deter- 
mined that  I  would  ask  you  to  explain  all 
this  sad  mystery." 

The  smith,  astonished  by  the  sudden  in- 
terrogation, answered,  "Why  I  know 
nothing  about  your  parents,  for  I  was 
thravelling  at  the  time  of  their  wedding, 
which,  I  believe,  took  place  in  America ;  and 
then  they  come  over  here,  and  then  they 
wint  back,  laving  you  behind,  and  then  they 
died  of  the  faver,  and  your  grandmother 
never  recovered  their  deaths,  poor  thing !" 
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"  Was  this  truth  ?"  thought  Flora,  but 
ere  she  could  ask  another  question  the 
smith  bid  her  good  evening,  and  ran  off  to 
the  forge,  leaving  her  to  think  over  all  she 
had  heard. 

Flora  laid  her  arm  upon  the  gate,  and 
for  the  instant  forgetting  the  stranger, 
she  pondered  over  the  words  of  the  smith ; 
but  suddenly  the  sound  of  her  grand- 
mother's voice,  loud  and  in  anger,  caught  her 
ear ;  she  started,  and  rushed  into  the  cottage. 

Had  the  girl  not  been  inured  to  similar 
scenes,  that  which  she  now  beheld  would 
have  indeed  alarmed  her.  Mrs.  Waters, 
her  features  swollen  and  distorted,  paced  the 
chamber,  giving  vent  to  her  violent  grief 
or  rage  by  many  groans  and  gesticulations. 
Suddenly  she  faced  Claud,  and  raising  her 
thin  skinny  hand  above  her  head  cried, 
"  Cursed  be  Horace  Daly  !  for  ever  damned 
be  the  man  who  has  marred  all  my  worldly 
peace.  I  am  weak  and  old,  and  my  limbs  are 
withered,  yet  he  dare  not  come  within  my 
reach ;  for  shriveled  as  this  arm  is,  it  could 
crush  him — ^he  knows  it,  he  knows  it — "  and 
she  gave  a  horrid  laugh — "  and  he  will  not 
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come.  But  he  cannot  escape  my  curse,"  and 
falling  on  her  knees  she  prayed,  "  Veil,  0 
Lord!  thy  face." 

"  Mother !"  cried  Flora  as  she  threw  her 
arms  round  the  poor  woman^s  waist,  "  have 
you  not  promised  Mr.  Whitehead,  Father 
George,  me,  every  one  that .  loves  you,  that 
you  would  never  use  those  frightful  words 
again?  0 !  rather  pray  for  your  own  forgive- 
ness than  for  another's  damnation." 

"I'll  try  to  be  calm,  I'll  try  to  be  calm," 
cried  the  unhappy  woman,  and  she  held  her 
head  as  if  to  stiQ  the  throbbing  of  her 
temples. 

Claud,  deeming  some  explanation  neces- 
sary, said,  "  Eeally  Miss  Flora,  I  had  no 
conception  that  inquiring  if  my  uncle 
Horace — : — " 

"  Horace  your  uncle  ?"  almost  roared  the 
excited  woman;  "  Did  you  say  Horace  Daly 
was  your  uncle  ?  0  God,  that  I  should  see 
one  of  his  blood  sitting  by  my  hearth  that 
he  so  foully  desecrated !  Leave  my  house, 
leave  my  house,  young  man ;  your  presence 
only  maddens  me.     0  Horace,  Horace !" 

Claud  would  have  obeyed,  had  not  Flora 
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by  looks  and  signals  begged  him  not  to 
heed  her  mother's  words. 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Waters  nttered  the 
last  sentence  when  some  new  idea  flashed 
across  her  mind,  for  she  canght  the  young 
man  by  the  arm,  and  looking  into  his  face 
said,  "  Ton  are  no  Daly ;  I  cannot  see  the 
haughty  curl  on  your  lip,  nor  the  insincere 
look  in  your  eyes  ;^'  and  lowering  her  voice  to 
a  whisper  she  asked,  "  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Claud  Daly." 

"Daly!  impossible.  Horace  has  no  son!" 

"  My  father's  name  was  Claud,  brother  to 
Horace." 

"  True,  he  was  married.  Poor  boy,  poor 
boy!  you  are  his  son  then?  Forgive  me,  for- 
give me,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand, 
which  Claud  eagerly  took.  "  My  head 
wanders  sadly  sometimes.  Oh,  how  it  pains 
me  now." 

"  Come  to  your  room,  mother  dear,"  said 
Flora,  putting  her  arm  round  the  old 
woman's  waist.  "  If  you  lie  down  for  a  few 
minutes  you  will  be  better." 

"  I  will  go,  dear ;  I  will  go,  dear ;  I  feel  so 
weak,  lead  me  to  my  room  or  I  shall  faint,'* 
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and  the  poor  woman  permitted  herself  to  be 
led  to  her  chamber,  where  falling  on  her 
bed  she  gave  way-  to  the  most  violent  grief, 
remorse  having  superseded  all  other 
feelings. 

When  the  two  women  retired,  Claud  felt 
inclined  to  leave  the  house,  but  then  his 
foot  was  painful  and  the  walk  to  the  forge 
long.  But  a  greater  reason  detained  him; 
he  wanted  to  see  Flora,  partly  to  hear  the 
explanation  of  Mrs.  Waters'  conduct,  and 
the  cause  for  her  enmity  to  his  uncle,  but 
chiefly  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  the 
girl  was  really  so  beautiful  as  he  at  first 
imagined,  and  if  she  could  have  the  soul  to 
appreciate  the  writings  of  such  authors  as 
tKose  that  stood  6n  her  Httle  bookcase. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  musing,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  knocking  as  he  entered,  stepped 
into  the  room.  But  that  he  was  lame 
Claud  might  have  taken  him  for  a  clergy- 
man, for  he  wore  a  Eoman  collar ;  he  was 
tall  and  sUght ;  at  first  sight  he  seemed  very 
aged,  for  his  hair  was  white  and  silvery  and 
worn  longer  than  is  usual  now-a-days ;  but 
on  a  closer  inspection  you  found  that  his 
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bright  eyes  and  soft  smooth  skin  were  those 
of  a  man  who  had  scarcely  seen  sixty 
summers. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  the  gentleman, 
smiling  kindly  at  Claud.  "  As  I  was  passing 
the  forge,  Brierly  told  me  of  your  accident, 
and  feeling  that  you  would  be  more  at  your 
ease  in  my  house,  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
to  accompany  me  home,  for  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  your  car  is  much  broken  and 
cannot  be  properly  mended  before  three 
hours." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Claud ; 
"  but  I  should  prefer,  as  my  foot  is  very 
painful,  to  get  on  at  once  to  my  destina- 
tion. Is  there  no  means  of  hiring  another 
car  ?" 

"  I  fear  not ;  mine  I  sent  to  Sligo  this 
morning." 

"  Could  I  not  get  a  messenger  to  go  as 
farasDalymountHaU?" 

"  Certainly;  Dalymoimt  is  but  two  miles." 

At  this  moment  Flora  returned;  she  looked 
quite  calm,  and  but  for  an  expression  of  pain 
on  her  pale  face,  no  one  would  imagine  that 
anything  had  occurred.    "  Mr.  Whitehead," 
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she  exclaiined,  *'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come," 
and  as  she  spoke  her  whole  face  was  lit  up 
with  a  bright  smile.  "  This  is  Mr.  Daly,  son 
of  your  old  pupil,  Claud  Daly." 

"Claud  Daly!"  cried  Mr.  Whitehead. 
"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  who  you  were  ?" 
he  continued,  seizing  the  young  man  by 
both  hands,  and  gazing  into  his  face,  "  but 
T  should  have  seen  your  mother's  eyes  and 
smile.  1  am  so  glad,  so  overjoyed  to  meet 
you."  And  as  he  spoke  large  tears  coursed 
down  his  pale  cheeks.  "When  did  you 
leave  England,  Claud  ?- — ^for  now  I  must  so 
call  you.  That  name,  and  your  fair  youthful 
face,  bring  to  my  mind  the  past  so  vividly, 
that  it  appears  but  yesterday  since  my 
little  class  was  broken  up.  Tour  poor 
mother,  with  her  soft  blue  eyes,  is  she  still 
living." 

"  No,"  answered  the  young  man  with  a 
sigh,  "  she  died  some  years  since.  Did  you 
not  hear  of  her  death  ?" 

"No,  my  son.  But  sit  down;  I  have 
been  selfishly  keeping  you  standing,  and  I 
am  certain  your  foot  is  painful." 

"  Yes,  my  ankle,  I  fear,  is  hurt  more  than 

VOL.  I.  2 
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I  at  first  imagined,"  replied  Claud  as  he  sat 
down. 

"  Eest  your  foot  on  this  stool/*  said  Flora, 
as  she  handed  Claud  a  low  seat.  "  iNay,  do 
not  refuse,  we  will  excuse  you ;  invalids  are 
privileged.  And  now,  Mr.  Whitehead,  if  you 
will  remain  I'll  get  tea,  and  then  Mr.  Daly 
will  be  refreshed  for  his  ride  home." 

"Well,  Flora,  I  thought  to  ease  you  of 
your  guest,  but  as  his  ankle  is  so  painful 
he  had  better  remain  quiet,  so  make  us  a 
cup  of  tea." 

While  Flora  was  preparing  the  little  meal 
the  two  men  sat  near  to  the  window.  The 
sun  had  almost  gone  down,  leaving  a  few 
rays  to  gild  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  the 
evening  breeze,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose,  was  wafted  gently  through  the  open 
casement  and  scented  the  room  with  a 
delightful  odour. 

"  Tou  were  surprised  that  I  did  not  hear 
of  your  mother's  death,"  began  Mr.  White- 
head ;  "  but  since  your  uncle  has  left  Daly- 
mount,  all  communication  with  your  family 
has  ceased.     He  never  writes  to  me." 

"He  mentioned  you  most  affectionately 
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when  writing  to  me.  But  I'll  let  you  see  the 
letter,  and  you  will  then  learn  how  he  es- 
teems his  old  tutor/' 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him ;  he  is  the  only 
one  of  my  little  class  left,  unless  your  aunt 
the  Baroness  de  Charmoneaux  be  still  living. 
Is  he  old  looking  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  my  ,uncle  but  once,  and  that 
is  many  years  since ;  he  has  been  most  gene- 
rous to  me  and  was  kind  to  my  poor  mother 
when  she  was  in  need  of  a  good  friend,  yet 
he  has  never  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
verbally  thanking  him  for  his  generosity. 
You  know  he  lives  on  the  continent,  and  sel- 
dom visits  England." 

"He  has  not  been  to  Dalymount  since 
your  grandfather's  death,  but  I  hope  he 
will  soon  come." 

*'  He  has  a  kind  of  dread  of  visiting  his 
estates.  I  never  could  understand  his  reason 
until  to-night,"  and  then,  as  Flora  was  not 
in  the  room,  Claud  described  the  scene  that 
had  occurred. 

"  Her  unfortunate  conduct  and  fear  has 
made  a  bad  impression  upon  you,  but  do 
not  rashly  judge  all  the  tenantry  from  the 
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ravings  of  a  weak  old  woman,  whose  brain 
has  been  feeble  for  many  years." 

"  What  has  caused  her  so  to  dislike  the 
Dalys  P" 

Mr.  Whitehead  seemed  confused  at  the 
question,  and  was  silent  for  some  moments. 

"  It  seems  to  be  my  uncle  who  has  most 
wronged  her  ?  What  has  he  done  to  merit 
her  hate  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  that  is — well,  I'll  tell  you  the 
sad  story,  and  you  can  judge  if  he  be  much 
in  fault.  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Daly  staked 
on  the  result  of  a  race  a  small  property 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother, 
and  on  which  was  situated  Mr.  Waters' 
farm.  Your  uncle  lost  the  wager,  and  the 
small  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
winner,  who,  wanting  the  land,  ejected  Mrs. 
Waters  from  her  hoine.  It  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  old  woman  to  be  turned  from  a 
house  she  had  occupied  for  thirty  years.  I 
well  remember  the  scene — the  aged  woman, 
the  dying  man,  and  the  young  girl,  banished 
from  their  home  on  a  bleak  January  even- 
ing. Her  husband  died,  and  the  poor 
creature  lost  her  reason." 
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"  Uncle  was  indeed  to  blame." 

"  No ;  he  was  thoughtless,  not  culpable ; 
for  when  he  heard  of  his  old  nurse's  destitu- 
tion— for  Mrs,  Waters  had  been  his  foster- 
mother — ^he  sent  an  offer  of  a  small  income, 
which  she  refused,  saying,  money  would  not 
give  her  back  her  husband,  child,  and  old 
fireside," 

"Why,  did  the  child  die?" 

Mr.  Whitehead  seemed  again  confused. 
"  Oh  no,  she  did  not  die,  but  some  years 
before  she  made  an  unhappy  marriage  and 
left  Ireland," 

"  How  long  is  it  since  the  ejectment  ?" 

"  About  seven  years,  and  as  Mrs.  Waters 
would  not  take  the  money,  Horace  had 
this  pretty  cottage  built,  as  if  by  my  order, 
for  she  would  not  remain  under  the  roof  if 
she  thought  she  were  indebted  to  him  for 
shelter." 

"But  I  hope  Miss  Meldon  is  aware  that  my 
uncle  wished  to  repair  the  ill  he  had  done  ?'' 

"  Yes,  she  and  all  the  villagers  know  how 
it  was  managed,  and  the  poor  girl  has  kept 
the  secret  well." 

"  Miss  Flora  seems  to  be  a  great  favourite ; 
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the  smith  spoke  of  her  as  if  she  were  his 
child." 

"  She  is  deservedly  much  admired  for  her 
gentle,  amiable  temper,  but  she  mixes  little 
with  the  villagers,  for  they  have  not  an  idea 
in  common.  Flora  has  been  educated  far 
above  her  station.  She  can  converse  in 
three  languages,  and  I  have  taught  her 
Latin,  for  as  she  may  be  a  governess  it  will 
be  useful." 

"  You  have  been  her  professor  ?  How  grate- 
ful she  must  be  to  you  for  your  years  of 
trouble." 

"Claud,  she  has  repaid  me;  I  sowed 
the  seeds  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  my  exertions 
have  been  requited  by  a  plenteous  harvest. 
When  a  boy,  I  wondered  at  the  unjust 
favouritism  of  the  professors  of  our  college 
for  some  of  the  students,  and  though  1  pro- 
fited by  the  inequitable  conduct,yet  I  despised 
the  teachers  for  their  biassed  prejudices  ;  but 
now  I  can  excuse  their  leniency,  for  it  was 
displayed  towards  industrious  lads  who  remu- 
nerated their  labour  by  learning  and  appre- 
ciating their  instructions.  Were  Flora  at  a 
school  she  would  be  the  favourite  pupil,  for 
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she  is  attentive  and  has  a  wonderful  aptitude 
for  learning." 

"  Miss  Meldon  I  presume,  by  her  being 
with  Mrs.  Waters,  is  an  orphan  ?"  said  Claud. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Mr.  Whitehead. 
"  Her  parents  left  the  country  some  years 
since,  and  no  communication  being  kept  up 
between  Mrs.  Waters  and  her  daughter  we 
fear,  though  we  do  not  know,  that  they  are 
dead." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who 
perhaps  considered  that  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently catechised,  "  how  long  do  you  intend 
to  remain  at  the  Hall  ?" 

"  That  entirely  depends  upon  my  uncle.  I 
have  come  by  his  desire,  and  I  imagine  that 
I  shall  remain  until  he  returns  from  the 
continent." 

"  Then  he  is  coming  to  Dalymount  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  but  I  cannot  possibly  say," 
replied  Claud,  and  to  all  Mr.  Whitehead's 
questions  there  were  the  same  indefinite 
answers ;  he  evidently  knew  nothing  of  his 
family,  of  their  previous  history,  or  how 
many  were  living,  or  who  were  dead ;  he 
had  some  idea  that  his  parents  were  married 
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clandestinely;  his  mother  had  never  said 
so,  but  circamstances  made  him  gaess  that 
such  was  the  case. 

"  All  my  life  I  have  kept  a  diary,"  said 
Mr.  Whitehead,  "  and  Til  just,  by  referring 
to  my  book,  write  out  a  sketch  of  your 
family.  The  days  I  spent  at  the  Hall  are 
the  most  eventful  of  my  life,  so  I'll  make 
out  an  interesting  story.  It  will  be  con- 
cise and  true,  and  if  any  part  offends  you, 
Claud,  do  not  be  angry  with  the  author, 
for  he  only  states  what  he  knows  to  have 
occurred." 

Claud  was  delighted  with  the  offer, 
and  thanked  Mr.  Whitehead  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Waters  had  no  servant;  the  rough 
work  was  done  by  a  girl  that  came  every 
morning  from  the  village,  and  the  rest  she 
did  herself ;  but  this  evening  it  was  Flora 
who  had  to  prepare  the  tea,  and  now 
entered  carrying  a  tray.  "  I  have  kept 
you  long,  Mr.  Daly,"  she  said,  "but  the 
fire  in  our  little  kitchen,  where  we  cook 
in  the  summer,  was  nearly  out,  and " 

"  And  you  are  not  accustomed  to  make 
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tea/'  said  Mr.  Whitehead ;  "  but  come,  and 
ril  help  you  to  lay  the  cloth/' 

The  table  was  soon  laid,  then  the  windows 
were  closed  and  the  curtains  drawn.  Flora 
lit  the  lamp,  shedding  a  cheerful  light  upon 
the  white  cups  and  still  whiter  cloth,  and  the 
two  guests  and  Flora  drew  their  chairs  to 
the  table. 

Claud,  being  very  hungry,  ate  very  plenti- 
fully of  the  chops  and  cold  fowl  that  were 
laid  before  him,  and  the  meal  passed  very 
pleasantly,  but  scarcely  had  they  finished 
when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

''It  is  Mr.  Brierly,"  said  Flora,  rising 
from  her  seat  and  admitting  the  smith,  who 
bowed  respectfully  to  Mr.  Whitehead. 

'^  I'm  come  to  tell  your  Honour,  as  how 
the  ould  car  would  be  dangerous  to  thravel 
on;  why  it  is  a  wondher  you  wasn't  kilt.  It's 
tried  for  his  life  he  ought  to  be,  whoever 
he  was,  that  lint  3'ou  such  a  thrap.  Why,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  sir,  the  wood  is  all  rottin'  and 
not  worth  mindin'." 

"  Claud,  you  must  come  home  with  me, 
and  in  the  morning  drive  over  to  Daly- 
mount  ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Kavanagh  will  be  in 
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bed,  for  I  suppose  you  did  not  write  to  say 
you  were  coming  to  day  ?" 

"]No,"  said  Claud,  "I  did  not  specify 
what  day  I  should  be  at  the  Hall;  but, 
smith,  you  most  take  this  from  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, pressing  some  money  into  the  honest 
fellow's  open  hand.  "That  is  my  share; 
send  in  your  biU  to  the  car-owner,  for  he 
has  made  well  by  the  drive," 

The  smith,  promising  to  send  Claud's 
portmanteau  to  Mr.  Whitehead's,  left  the 
cottage  in  great  glee ;  he  had  been  well  paid 
for  his  few  hours'  work. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Whitehead,  if  you  can 
give  me  a  bed  without  seriously  incommod- 
ing yourself,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  with 
you,  and  in  the  morning  I  can  procure  a 
car  to  cross  over  to  the  Hall." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  can  easily  get  over  to- 
morrow;  indeed,  I'll  send  to  night  to  say 
that  you  are  at  my  house,  and  then  the 
carriage  can  be  sent  for  you ;  but  if  you  are 
to  be  my  guest  we  must  start  at  once,  for 
my  maid  must  have  your  sheets  aired,  and 
she  likes  to  get  timely  notice."  As  Mr. 
Whitehead  spoke,  he  rose,  and  having  bid 
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Flora  farewell,  he  walked  from  the  cottage 
followed  by  Claud,  who  again  and  again 
thanked  his  hostess  for  her  kindness. 

The  night  was  dark,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  black  starless  sky  above,  and 
the  still  blacker  earth  beneath,  nor  to  be 
heard  but  the  wind,  which  whistled  through 
the  abbey  aisles,  and  shook  the  boughs  of 
the  many  trees  near  to  the  water's  edge, 
with  a  mournful  sound.  But  heedless  of 
the  darkness  and  the  rough  wind.  Mora, 
when  her  guests  had  gone,  walked  to  the 
little  gate  and  watched  them  proceed  along 
the  road  until  they  faded  from  her  sight ; 
but  though  invisible,  she  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  their  voices.  Yes,  the  winds 
lulled  for  an  instant,  and  distinctly  her 
name  floated  upon  the  stilled  air.  Ha! 
Claud  was  talking,  and  speaking  of  her. 
That  she  could  hear  what  he  was  saying! 
Had  some  fairy  waft  of  wind  carried  his 
words  to  her  ear,  as  she  leant  on  the  little 
gate,  how  happy  she  would  have  felt.  But 
there  are  no  fairies  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MB.   whitehead's   UAID. 

t  HE  moming  after  Claud's 
arrival  was  as  bright  and 
cheerful  as  the  previous 
night  had  been  dark  and 
dull.  Mr.  Whitehead,  wish- 
ing to  write  the  short  sketch  he  had 
promised  the  young  man,  rose  early,  and 
had  almost  finished  his  work  when  the 
servant  came  to  lay  the  cloth  for  breakfast. 
Kate  O'Brien,  Mr.  Whitehead's  sole 
servant,  was  a  young  woman  remarkable  in 
and  about  the  village  of  Dalymount  for 
beiug  generous,  charitable,  good-hearted, 
obliging,  and  willing  to  deny  herself  any 
comfort  to  alleviate  a  neighbour  in  distress ; 
bat  she  was  still  more  noted  for  the  violence 
of  her  temper,  and  her  proficiency  in  the  art 
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of  abuse,  and  now,  as  she  shut  the  door 
with  a  bang,  and  jerked  the  tray  on  the 
table,  she  exhibited  signs  of  being  conva- 
lescent from  one  of  her  severe  attacks  of 
violence.' 

"Kate,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  gently, 
"  you  should  not  push  the  door  as  you  have 
done,  nor  come  into  the  room  in  that  sulky 
manner.    Why  not  enter  smiling  ?" 

"  Sorra  time  I  have  for  smillin'.*' 

"Because  you  pass  all  your  leisure  in 
quarrelling  with  your  neighbours ;  this 
morning " 

"  Well,  this  mornin'  it  wasn't  my  fault ; 
sure  Mrs.  Keefe  come  and  abused  me,  and 
said  she'd  take  the  law  o'  me." 

"  And  really,  Kate,  it  would  be  serving 
you  but  justly.  What  right  had  you  to 
strike  the  child  ?  Mrs.  Mulligan  informs  me 
that  he  is  severely  hurt,  and  may  lose  his 
eye." 

"  And  much  mather  whether  he  loses  his 
nose  as  well  as  his  eye ;  not  maning  any 
disrespect  to  you,  sir,  but  she,  Mrs.  Mulligan, 
shouldn't  be  backbiting  me,  and  trying  to 
injure  me  in  your  eyes.    I'm  bad  enough !" 
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"  She  was  not  backbiting  you ;  she  merely 
said " 

"  Oh !  never  fear  she  tould  her  own  story. 
She  took  his  side  just  because  I'm  a  lone 
girl  without  a  father  or  mother;  they  all 
go  agin  me,  but  you'll  listen  to  my  side, 
sirr 

"  Kate,  I  have  not,  and  will  not  listen  to 
any  side ;  you  had  no  right  to  strike  the 
boy." 

"Sure  he  agravated  me;  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  was  and  you'll  see  I  wasn't  only  in 
the  right.  I  was  cooking  in  the  kitchen 
that  bit  of  a  duck  or  chicken  you  had,  or 
were  to  have,  only  you  were  late  for  your 
dinner.  It  was  a  rare  nice  bird,  sir,  and 
I'm  sorry  you  hadn't  it  when  it  was  hot, 
for  could  victals — ^but  to  go  on  with  my 
story.  Well,  as  I  was  standin'  by  the  fire,  no 
sir,  not  to  tell  you  a  lie,  it  was  at  the  table, 
for  I  was  iornin'  your  shirt  that  you  asked 
me  to  do  when  it  was  convanient,  when  up 
comes  Micky  Keefe  and  another  little  girl, 
and  a  boy,  bould  brats,  impetence  in  every 
fayture,  and  when  they  sees  the  bird,  for  it 
was  forninst  the  door,  I  mune  the  fire  at 
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which  the  mate  was  roasting  you  know  the 
way  the  door  is,  and  indeed  ought  to  be 
changed,  for  not  to  spake  of  every  one  that 
passes  knowing  what  you  have  for  dinner, 
the  wind  distroys  whatever  is  roasting. 
Well,  in  Micky  sticks  his  brazen  face,  and 
says,  'Will  you  put  this  bread* — a  hunch 
as  big  as  my  fist  of  the  blackest  home-made 
cake  I  ever  seen,  for  you  know,  sir,  his 
mother  was  a  Dublin  girl,  and  has  as  much 
notion  of  baking  as  the  cat  about  Sunday, 
Q-od  pardon  me  for  profaning  the  holy  day 
with  an  unclane  baste, — 'under  the  mate 
for  a  few  minutes/  '  You're  fond  of  dainties 
I  see,'  says  I ;  '  who  taught  you  to  beg  ?* 
says  I,  not  maning  any  oflFence ;  but  he  made 
answer,  '  Not  you,  though  you  were  no  bad 
hand  at  it  yourself,' — ^maning  the  time  as  I 
was  so  poor,  when  you,  God  bless  you,  took 
me  and  never  let  me  know  what  it  was  to 
want,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Kelly's  lies  about  my 
bad  timper  and  abusive  language.  God 
knows  who  is  right !"  So  did  Mr,  White- 
head. 

"Well,  when  he  threw  the  dirt  in  my 
face,  I  ups  and  I  says,  '  Go  out  of  that  you 
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impetent  lout,  you're  as  ignorant  as  a  kish 
of  brogues ;'  with  that  he  set  up  calling  me 
names,  and  using  the  awfullest  words.  Well, 
your  Honour,  1  was  quiet  for  a  minute,  and 
then  I  got  beside  myself  with  rage,  and 
I  takes  the  basting  spoon,  and  I  gives 
him  such  a  woUop  over  the  eye,  that 
it  wont  be  to-morrow  he'll  get  over  it; 
then,  out  runs  Mrs.  Mulligan,  and  says, 
*  You  have  no  right  to  be  batin'  the 
children.' " 

"  And  Mrs.  Mulligan  spoke  truly ;  you 
have  no  right,  nay  you  would  be  severely 
punished  for  so  doing  if  Mrs.  Keefe  sum- 
moned you." 

"WeU,  I'd  tell  my  story  to  the  Magis- 
trate ;  I'd  show  her  up  before  the  Court ; 
I'd  make " 

"  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  rising  from 
his  seat,  "  if  you  knew  how  much  your  con- 
duct grieves  me  you  would  try  and  curb 
your  temper." 

''  Sure  if  they'd  let  me  alone — but  they 
wont.  But  the  next  time  as  they  spakes  to 
me,  if  it  is  only  to  say  good  morning,  I'll 
clap  the  door  in  their  faces.  You'll  hear  no 
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more  fighting,  for  I  wont  answer  them,  I'll 
give  you  my  word/' 

"Don't  make  any  rash  promises,"  said 
Mr.  Whitehead,  as  he  opened  the  door, 
"  but  make  breakfast,  Kate,  and  have  every- 
thing ready  in  half  an  hour.  I'll  call  Mr. 
Daly." 

When   Mr,    Whitehead  entered  Claud's  » 
room  he  found  that  his  guest  was  still  in 
bed.     He  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  from 
the  pain  in  his  foot,  and  seemed  much  ex- 
hausted. 

"  I  have  tried  to  get  up,  Mr.  Whitehead," 
said  Claud,  as  his  host  approached  the  bed- 
side ;  "but  my  ankle  is  so  swollen  and  pain- 
ful that  I  cannot  stand  without  assistance." 

Mr.  Whitehead,  who  was  an  amateur 
doctor,  examined  his  young  fnend's  foot, 
and  finding  that  it  was  much  inflamed  said, 
"  This  is  a  severe  sprain,  Claud.  Be  advised 
by  me,  just  wrap  yourself  in  your  dressing- 
gown  and  lie  on  the  sofa  all  day ;  and  if  you 
are  no  better  in  the  evening,  we  shall  send 
for  Dr.  Slow.  You  must  have  it  bathed,  but 
first  get  up,  and  I  will  be  your  valet. 
There,"    he   continued,  as    he  helped  the 
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young  man  from  the  bed,  "sit  on  this 
chair  and  I'll  hand  you  your  clothes." 

Claud  was  soon  dressed,  and  limped  to 
the  sofa.  "  Now  I  will  just  air  the  room," 
said  the  old  man,  throwing  open  the  window, 
"  and  order  up  your  breakfast." 

In  a  very  short  time,  Kate,  now  smiling 
as  if  there  never  was  a  Mrs.  Keefe,  and  as 
if  summons  for  assault  had  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced ;  came  quietly  into  the  room,  and 
upon  a  small  table  near  to  the  sofa  laid  a 
nice  little  breakfast ;  but  Claud  had  no  incli- 
nation for  food,  and  merely  sipped  a  cup  of 
tea. 

"  The  master  says  you're  to  excuse  him 
for  an  hour  or  so,  as  he  is  writin'  somethin' 
for  your  Honour ;  and  so  as  you  are  alone 
I'll  get  the  poppy-heads  and  bathe  your 
feet." 

"  Will  the  bathing  relieve  the  pain  ?" 

"You  wont  know  yourself,  you'll  be  in 
such  aise,  so  I'll  go  do  it  at  once.  Will  you 
have  any  more  tay?  Well,  well,  it's  you 
that's  made  the  poor  breakfast.  Tou  ought  to 
take  senna  tay;  it's  bad  to  take,  but  it 
makes  you  ate  a  power." 
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Claud,  who  would  prefer  never  to  eat  a  bit 
than  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  remedy, 
smiled,  and  begged  Kate  to  relieve  his  suf- 
ferings as  soon  as  possible ;  so  the  girl  ran  off, 
and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  the  poppy- 
heads  and  commenced  fomenting  his  foot. 

"  Why  your  foot  is  mortal  bad.  What  luck 
you  had  to  borrow  Pat  Ferney's  car ;  it's  a 
dale  worse  than  was  Mr.  Whitehead's.'' 

"  Did  Mr.  Whitehead  sprain  his  ankle  ?" 

"  No,  but  he  give  his  knee  an  awful  twist 
last  All  Hallows  eve,  and  it  was  the  bad 
knee,  which  made  it  worse. 

"  Was  he  playing  tricks  ?"  asked  Claud, 
.smiling.  "  Is  not  that  the  great  day  here 
for  performing  aU  kinds  of  charms." 

"  Oh,  God  forbid  that  he'd  do  anythin 
so  bad." 

"  Bad,  Kate  ?  why  I  thought  everyone 
played  them ;  do  you  never " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  though  I  know  plenty  of  girls 
as  wash  their  petticoats  and  other  garments 
which  I  wont  mintion,  in  the  name  of  the 
ould  boy,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man  as 
they're  to  get.  But  I'm  not  of  that  sort — I'm 
bad  enough." 

o — z 
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"  I  did  not  mean  to  insult  you  by  suppos- 
ing that  you  would  be  guilty  of  doing  any- 
thing so  dreadful  as  to  call  up  the  devil." 

"  Why  then  many  as  looks  upon  them- 
selves as  better  than  me  in  mind  and  man- 
ners, has  made  the  old  chap  rise.  Why,  I'd 
be  afeard." 

'*  Afeard  of  what,  Kate  ?"  asked  Claud, 
thoughtlessly. 

"  Of  the  devil  appearing,  of  course." 

"  There  would  not  be  much  fear  of  his 
obeying  your  summons." 

"  Sure  I  know  a  case  where  he  did  ap- 
pear. 

"  The  devil  ?" 

"  Well,  not  the  devil,  but  he  sent  a  man 
as  did  appear." 

"  Nonsense.^' 

"  Well,  sir,  only  I'd  be  fright'ning  you,  I'd 
tell  you  as  how  it  was  ;  but  sure  I  might  be 
tiring  you." 

"  Oh,  pray  tell  me,  "  said  Claud,  who  felt 
he  should  indulge  the  girl  a  little  as  she 
was  so  attentive  in  bathing  his  foot. 

"  WeU,  sir,  Mrs.  Gaffney,  Tom  Keilly's 
sister  beyond  the  grove,  knew  a  girl  who 
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got  married  to  a  farmer. — Did  you  know 
Mrs.  Eyan  that  lived  in  the  long  lane  ?" 

"  No ;  but  that  does  not  signify." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  only  her  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  the  other  woman's  cousin" —  Claud 
was  losing  sight  of  the  heroine,  and  thought 
the  introduction  long — "but  afther  all," Kate 
continued,  "  sure  you  don't  know  the  names 
of  the  people  about,  so  I'll  just  tell  my  story 
as  it  happen'd." 

Claud  thinking  that  the  most  satisfactory 
way,  begged  her  to  do  so. 

"  Well,  sir,  on  one  All  Hallows  eve— is 
the  wather  getting  could,  sir? — as  Mrs.  Neill, 
that  was  the  farmer's  wife's  name,  and  I 
heard  people  say  as  how  she  was  a  rare  nice 
woirian,  was  sitting  at  home,  and  Kitty 
Tyrrel,  a  cobbler's  daughter  who  was  living 
with  her  for  her  bit  and  her  rag — ^for  sorra 
wages  ever  Mrs.  Neill  gave  any  poor  girl, 
she  was  very  mane  that  way — was  forninst 
her.  They  were  sitting  over  the  kitchen  fire. 

*  It's  a  stupid  night,'   says  the  misthriss ; 

*  when  I  was  a  girl,  it's  I  that  used  to  have 
the  fun  on  All  Hallows  eve.  For  the  sake  of 
a  laugh,  run  out ' — ^what  was  her  name  ?  dear, 
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dear,   I'll  forget    my  own  soon.      Biddy, 
Sally ' " 

"  Kitty,"  suggested  Claud. 

"  Kitty  Tyrrell,  to  be  sure.  '  Eun  out, 
Kitty,'  she  said,  *  and  puU  a  cabbage  in  the 
devil's  name,  and  you'll  see  the  man  as 
you'll  be  m^sd  J  lightened  as  Kitty 
was,  out  she  ran,  for  she  was  afeared  of 
.  the  misthriss,  and  in  she  comes  after  a  few 
minutes  as  white  as  your  shirt,  and  she 
plops  down  fominst  the  misthress.  'Oh 
ma'm,'  says  she,  'what  did  you  send  the 
master  for,  to  frighten  me  out  of  my 
wits  ?'  '  I  didn't  send  him  ;  you  haven't 
seen  him  ?  It  wasn't  my  John  you  saw  ?' 
*  Indeed  it  was  no  one  else,  for  he  spoke  to 
me  and  he  said,  why  did  you  do  this,  it 
gives  me  such  pain  ?'  *  0  God,  0  God,  for- 
give me,'  cried  the  misthriss,  *  I'll  run  out  and 
see  if  he  is  there  now.'  But  she  soon  runs 
back  again  and  falls  upon  the  ground  dead. 
Her  heart  leped  into  her  throat  and  choked 
her.  When  the  husband  came  home  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  of  his  wife  being  dead,  as 
is  nateral,'  and  said  that  coming  from  the 
fair  a  wakeness  came  over  him,  and  he  fell 
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in  a  faint,  and  felt  as  if  some  one  was  dhrag- 
gin'  the  heart  out  of  him.  It  was  the  very- 
hour  that  Kitty  pulled  the  cabbage  that 
he  got  wake;  and  two  years  afterwards 
they  were  married,  and  are  now  gone  to 
Amirica,  for  nothing  throve  with  them 
seeing  they  had  something  to  do  with  the 
devil." 

**But  Kate,  you  don't  believe  this  foolish 
story  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  sir,  and  could  show  you 
the  house  where  it  occurred.'' 

All  further  conversation  was  prevented 
by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Whitehead. 

"  I  think  you  have  sufl&ciently  bathed 
Mr.  Daly's  foot,  Kate.  She  is  an  excellent 
nurse,  Claud ;  I  wish  she  were  as  patient 
with  every  one  as  she  is  with  invalids." 

"I'm  patient  enough  when  left  to  my- 
self," replied  Kate,  as  she  dried  the  swollen 
limb. 

"Well,  now,  like  a  good  girl,  will  you 
remove  the  breakfast  things,  and  make  the 
sitting  room  comfortable,  for  I  think  Mr. 
Daly  looks  sufficiently  strong  to  venture 
down  two  short  flights  of  stairs." 
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"  I  feel  so  well  that  I'll  venture  to  Daly- 
mount." 

*'  Not  to-day,  my  son ;  the  fomentations 
have  soothed  the  joint,  but  any  exertion 
may  renew  the  inflammation." 

Claud,  having  no  great  inducement  to  go 
to  the  Hall,  complied  with  the  old  man's 
request  to  remain,  and  Kate  hurried  away 
to  prepare  the  room  for  his  reception. 

When  the  two  men  were  alone  Mr.  White- 
head handed  his  guest  a  manuscript,  written 
in  a  large  clear  hand.  "  I  have  made  out  the 
sketch,  Claud — ^merely  stated  the  facts  that 
I  have  known,  and  when  you  have  finished 
with  the  papers,  return  them  to  me,  for  no 
one  save  a  relation  of  the  family  shall  read 
what  I  have  written." 

Claud  thanked  Mr.  Whitehead  as  he 
glanced  at  the  first  page. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  anxious 
to  peruse  the  history,  for  I  must  leave  you 
for  at  least  three  hours ;  unavoidable  busi- 
ness requires  me  to  go  to  Sligo  this  morn- 
ing; but  I  think  I  have  left  an  excellent 
substitute ;  so,  come,  let  me  help  you  to 
the  lower  room,  for    I  must   leave  imme- 
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diately.  You  see  I  make  no  excuse  for 
my  rudeness,  for  I  know  you  wish  to  be 
alone." 

Kate  had  made  the  parlour  most  comfor- 
table, and  Claud,  seated  in  a  large  leather 
chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  high  has- 
sock, saw  Mr.  Whitehead,  drive  away  on  his 
little  car,  and  then  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow and  commenced  the  old  man's  sketch 
of  the  "  Daly  family." 


CHAPTEE  in. 

cladb's   ancestors. 

WAS  a  student  at  the  eccle- 
siastical college  of  Louvain, 
and  had  almost  completed  my 
course  of  studies  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  announcing  my 
father's  death,  and  requesting  my  immediate 
return  to  Ireland.  My  father  when  I  left 
home  was  a  hale  active  man,  who  worked 
his  farm  well,  and  every  half-year  was  ready 
with  his  rent,  but  soon  after  my  departure 
he,  falling  into  ill  health,  neglected  his 
business,  and  at  his  death  it  was  discovered 
that  he  owed  more  than  the  sale  of  bis 
stock  and  furniture  could  reahze. 

"My  poor  mother,  upon  whom  fortunately 
there  was  settled  by  an  old  uncle  an 
annuity  of  £50  a  year,  removed  to  a  small 
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cottage  from  whose  windows  she  could  see 
the  old  farmhouse. 

"We  had  been  two  months  in  our  humble 
home,  and  in  ten  days  I  was  to  return  to 
Louvain,  when  it  pleased  God  to  send  me 
the  great  trial  of  my  life.  It  was  my 
custom  to  study  in  the  open  air,  and  that  I 
might  do  so  undisturbed,  I  always  sought 
some  lonely  spot. 

"  One  day,  tired  by  walking,  I  sat  with 
ray  back  against  a  high  bank  that  divided 
two  fields ;  so  high  was  this  barrier  that  no 
one  could  see  me  from  the  adjacent  croft. 
I  had  not  been  reading  many  minutes  when 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  in 
the  field  behind  me,  and  before  I  could 
move  it  was  flying  over  my  head.  One  of 
his  hind  hoofs  kicked  my  outstretched  leg 
and  broke  the  bones  forming  the  knee  joint. 
So  fearful  was  the  agony  that  I  fainted, 
and  when  I  revived  I  was  on  the  ground,  a 
surgeon  was  examining  my  leg,  and  some 
labouring  men  were  standing  around  me, 
and  a  lady,  pale  and  agitated,  was  bathing 
my  temples.  The  latter  was  Mrs.  Daly, 
whose  horse  had  caused  the  accident. 
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"I  was  soon  removed  to  my  mother's 
house,  and  there  my  limb  was  skilfully  set. 
I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the  pain  I  en- 
dured, for  no  soothing  vapours  had  been  in- 
vented to  blunt  the  direful  agonies  of 
surgery.  After  some  weeks  it  was  an- 
nounced to  me  that  I  should  not  recover  the 
perfect  use  of  my  limb,  that  my  knee  joint 
would  be  stiff,  or  as  the  surgeon  called  it, 
anchyloaed.  What  a  pang  this  sad  intel- 
ligence caused  me  can  well  be  imagined, 
for  now  I  could  not  enter  the  church ;  my 
disappointment  can  easily  be  realized  by 
those  who  remember  that  for  nine  long 
years  I  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  college 
du  St.  Esprit,  an  alien  from  a  happy  home, 
and  that  in  a  very  few  months  I  was  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  my  labour,  and  be  ordained 
for  the  English  Mission. 

"  What  was  I  to  do,  having  no  means 
to  get  a  profession,  no  interest  to  procure  a 
situation  ? 

"  I  was  one  day  meditating  on  the  hope- 
lessness of  my  condition,  when  Mrs.  Daly, 
who  during  my  illness  often  called  to  see 
me,  came  with  a  message  from  her  husband. 
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oflfering  to  me  the  situation  of  tutor  to  his 
children.  The  salary  was  handsome,  and  I 
gladly  accepted  the  offer. 

"When  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake 
my  duties,  I  left  my  mother's  cottage  to  re- 
side in  Dalymount  Hall,  where  I  passed 
many  happy  years,  and  was  ever  treated 
with  kindness  and  urbanity.  My  pupils 
were  three,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  the  latter, 
devoting  most  of  her  time  to  music,  merely 
attended  the  French  and  English  classes. 

"Horace  was  the  name  of  the  elder,  Claud 
of  the  younger  boy.  They  were  quick  in- 
telligent lads  and  fair  students.  Horace 
being  the  cleverer,  and  having  a  greater 
facility  for  learning,  his  brother  looked  upon 
him  as  a  superior  being  and  ever  sought  his 
counsel  and  advice. 

"  My  time  passed  very  quickly,  and  for- 
getting my  great  grief,  I  was  very  happy  in 
my  new  home. 

"  I  had  been  two  years  at  the  hall  when  u 
little  creature  with  golden  hair  and  bright 
blue  eyes  joined  my  class.  Her  father  had 
been  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Daly,  and  had  died, 
leaving  his  widow   and  daughter   in  great 
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distress.  The  generous  landlord  not  only 
forgave  the  year's  rent  due,  but  promised, 
if  I  had  no  objection,  that  the  little  May 
McCarthy  should  be  one  of  my  pupils. 
Mrs.  McCarthy  was  overjoyed  at  the  offer, 
and  took  a  cottage  near  the  lodge-gate,  and 
her  daughter  came  every  morning  to  the 
French  class. 

"  Five  years  rolled  away,  the  boys  had 
grown  to  be  men,  and  the  girls  had  sprung 
into  womanhood.  Claud  loved  the  pretty 
May,  and  their  love  became  known  to  his 
father,  who  one  day  quietly  said  to  Miss 
McCarthy,  *May,  your  education  is 
finished,  and  now  all  intimacy  between  you 
and  my  children  must  be  at  an  end/  His 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  match  was,  that 
May  professed  tlie  Boman  faiii!h,  and  though 
no  bigot,  Mr.  Daly  would  not  permit  any 
of  his  children  to  marry  one  of  that  religion. 
So  May  left  the  cottage  where  she  had 
passed  so  many  happy  years,  and  went  with 
her  mother  to  Dublin* 

**  About  this  time  a  great  many  changes 
occurred  at  the  Hall ;  Mrs.  Daly,  who  was  in 
delicate  health,  went  to  reside  at  the  sea- 
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side,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Maud. 
Horace  and  Claud  I  declared  fit  to  enter 
college ;  but  the  elder,  preferring  to  learn  the 
modem  languages,  remained  at  the  Hall ; 
whilst  Claud,  wishing  to  enter  college, 
proceeded  to  Dublin.  My  occupation  being 
gone,  I  became  Mr.  Daly's  secretary,  and 
as  such  remained  at  Dalymount  until  my 
master's  death. 

"  All  went  on  quietly  for  eleven  months, 
until  one  day  a  letter  in  a  feigned  hand  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  Daly,  informed  him  that 
his  son  Claud  had  been  married  privately 
to  May  McCarthy.  The  suddeii  shock 
brought  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  fi-om  which 
he  suflfered  for  many  weeks. 

"  Mr.  Daly's  first  action  on  recovering 
strength  was  to  destroy  a  will  that  he  had 
made,  leaving  share  and  share  alike  to  his 
three  children ;  this  he  did  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Daly  and  the  whole  household,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  strict  orders  that  his 
disinherited  hoys  name  should  never  be  men- 
tionedy  and  faithfully  were  his  commands 
obeyed.  Claud  was  never  spoken  of,  and 
many  of  the  servants  who  came  to  the  Hall 
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in  after  years  did  not  even  know  of  his 
existence. 

"Months  passed  away,  Mr.  Daly  still 
being  an  invalid.  Horace  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  aflTairs  into  his  own  hands. 
But  the  father  was  but  indiflferently  re- 
presented by  the  son,  who  allowed  all  his 
actions  to  be  controlled  by  his  foster-brother 
Burke,  who  within  the  last  two  years  had 
become  his  own  man. 

"  Burke  was  Horace  Daly's  evil  angel ;  he 
knew  the  weak  points — and  alas !  they  were 
many — in  his  master's  character,  and  he 
made  powerful  use  of  this  knowledge,  and 
to-day  I  feel  assured  that  my  pupil  curses 
the  hour  he  scorned  his  tutor's  advice  and 
took  William  Burke  into  his  service. 

"  A  whole  year  had  passed,  and  it  was  a 
bright  morning  in  spring,  when  I  left  Daly- 
mount,  and  accompanied  my  mother  to 
Dublin  to  consult  some  of  the  eminent 
oculists  about  her  eyes.  When  in  the 
city  I  sought  my  old  pupils,  and  found 
that  May  was  the  mother  of  a  beautiful 
boy.  Claud  was  studying  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  his  lecture-fees,  he  told  me. 
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in  great  confidence,  were  paid  by  his  brother 
Horace,  who  had  known  of  his  engagement 
to  May,  and  had  lent  him  money  to  go  on 
his  wedding  tour.  This  intelligence  sur- 
prised me,  and  often  when  I  returned  to 
Dalymount,  I  gazed  at  Horace  and  wondered 
would  he  ever  intercede  for  his  banished 
brother,  and  procure  for  him  the  pardon  for 
which  the  alien  so  longed. 

*'  The  following  winter,  '  Mrs.,  Miss,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Daly,  of  Dalymount  Hall,  co. 
Sligo,  and  suite,  have  arrived  at  their  town 
residence,  Fitzwilliam  Square,'  might  be 
read  in  all  the  local  papers. 

"  It  was  a  delightful  season ;  Maud  was 
deservedly  much  admired,  and  match- 
making mothers  hunted  Horace  as  being  a 
good  catch.  No  ball  was  considered  elegant 
at  which  they  were  not;  no  promenade 
fashionable  which  they  did  not  attend. 
Horace  belonged  to  several  clubs,  where  I 
hear  he  played  for  heavy  stakes,  but  his 
mother  paid  most  of  his  gambling  debts, 
preferring  that  he  should  lose  money  rather 
than  position,  for  she  declared  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  being  a  member  of  the  best 
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clubs  that  she  had  the  most  elegant  men  to 
take  her  down  to  supper,  and  her  daughter 
the  most  eligible  partners. 

"  Maud's  great  beau  was  a  French  Baron, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  rage  that  particular 
season,  and  in  the  early  summer,  he  with 
many  other  of  the  newly  formed  friends, 
arrived  at  the  Hall  to  a  regatta  that 
was  annually  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Daly- 
mount. 

"  Mr.  Daly  was  greatly  incommoded  by 
this  influx  of  fashionable  visitors ;  his  natural 
dislike  for  company  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  presence  of  Mons.  le  Baron,  whom 
every  one  seemed  to  honour.  He  hated 
foreigners  and  disliked  his  guests  for  making 
so  much  of  the  French  dancing-master. 

"  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  saw  Mons. 
le  Baron  de  Charmoneaux,  for  he  had  fair 
hair  and  light  whiskers,  wore  no  moustache, 
was  tall,  and  dressed  tout  a  fait  h  VAnglaise^ 
but  this  Saxon  appearance  did  not  quell  my 
master  s  dislike,  which  was  roused  to  fdry 
when  the  impudent  Parisian  asked  him  for 
his  daughter's  hand. 

"  The  refusal  being  peremptory  the  pro- 
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posal  was  not  again  renewed,  and  very  soon 
all  the  fashionable  guests  left  the  Hall. 
Horace  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  Scotland, 
and  Maud's  time  was  fully  occupied  nurse- 
tending  her  mother,  who,  during  the  Dublin 
season,  had  overtaxed  her  strength,  and 
was  now  suffering  from  extreme  debiUty. 

**  The  next  Dublin  season  came,  and  Mrs. 
Daly — ^agaiiist  the  wish  of  her  medical  at- 
tendant—insisted upon  going  to  town  with 
her  son  and  daughter. 

"  Mons.  le  Baron  continued  his  attentions 
to  Maud.  For  the  sum  of  two-and-sixpence 
he  had  learned  that  her  godmother  had  lefb 
her  5000/.  independent  of  her  father's 
fortune,  and  therefore  he  again  proposed  for 
the  girl,  who,  loving  him  very  much,  and 
feeling  that  'Baroness  de  Charmoneaux' 
would  sound  very  pleasingly,  and  above  all 
forgetting  Claud's  fate^  accepted  him,  and 
was  privately  married  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
her  mother  and  Burke  being  the  only  persons 
present. 

"  Mrs.  Daly,  her  constitution  now  quite 
broken,  accompanied  by  Maud  and  the 
Baron,  returned    to   Dalymount,  and  Mr. 
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Daly,  never  guessing  the  near  relationship 
of  his  guest,  often  wondered  at  his  prolonged 
stay. 

"  The  monotony  of  the  time  was  broken  by 
a  grand  rustic  wedding.  Maud's  maid  Eose 
was  married  to  the  gardener,  Eichard  Neagh. 
Burke,  it  was  said,  had  made  the  match,  and 
Horace  came  to  the  wedding,  which  was 
given  in  the  Hall.  It  was  a  grand  scene ; 
every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  except 
the  bride,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  held  her 
head  down  as  if  ashamed  to  look  upon  the 
guests. 

"  Horace  led  off  the  first  dance  with  the 
bride.  I  remember  his  pallor  and  her  look 
of  fear  as  their  eyes  met ;  she  rose,  tottered 
to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  would  have 
fallen,  had  he  not  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
'Don't  be  a  fool,'  he  said  to  her  in  a  low 
voice ;  '  all  is  well  now,'  but  seeing  that  I 
was  near  to  where  they  stood,  he  suddenly 
stopped  speaking,  and  they  commenced  the 
dance. 

"As,  in  time,  it  became  necessary  that 
Maud  should  disclose  her  marriage,  her 
father  was  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Daly,  who  was 
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lying  in  a  precarious  state  of  health.  His 
outburst  of  anger  was  so  fearful  when  he 
heard  that  Maud  was  wife  to  the  Baron, 
that  it  had  a  fatal  eflfect  upon  his  wife. 

"Mr.  Daly  ordered  that  Maud  should 
leave  the  house ;  but  his  wife,  hoping  that 
in  time  his  anger  would  abate,  persuaded 
him  to  allow  her  to  remain  until  her 
child  was  born.  And  in  a  few  weeks 
Maud  was  mother  to  a  most  lovely  little 
baby,  whose  resemblance  to  her  was  really 
wonderful. 

"The  child  was  called  Maud,  and  after 
the  baptism  Horace  left  the  Hall,  no  one 
knew  why.  But  soon  the  reason  for  his 
hasty  departure  was  explained.  Eose,  who 
had  so  lately  become  a  bride,  was  hourly  ex- 
pecting to  become  a  mother. 

"  When  her  child,  a  girl,  was  born,  she 
sent  for  me ;  her  husband,  mad  at  the  injury 
done  to  him,  had  abandoned  her,  but  before 
leaving  the  house  he  swore  to  have  the  blood 
of  Horace  Daly. 

"  Eose's  was  the  old  old  story ;  Horace  had 
promised  marriage,  and  finding  that  he 
could    not   fulfil  his   word,   he   made   her 
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accept  Eichard  Neagli.  'But  I  djd  not. 
imagine  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  mother/ 
Bose  said,  as  she  held  my  hand,  and  wept 
the  bitter  tears  of  a  Magdalen.  '  And 
now  I  have  a  duty  at  home/  she  continued, 
looking  at  her  baby,  '  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
leave  the  poor  helpless  little  creature/ 

"'Leave  your  child!'  I  exclaimed  with 
astonishment. 

" '  No,  no,  I  cannot  do  it,  Mr.  Whitehead. 
I  swore  to  Mrs.  Daly,  to  comfort  the  poor 
creature,  that  I  would  go  with  her  daugh- 
ter if  the  squire  banished  her  from  Daly- 
mount,  for  she  fears  now  to  trust  Miss 
Maud  to  the  Baron,  she  has  some  dread, 
some  dread !' 

"  '  Dread  of  what  ?'  I  cried. 

"*I  do  not  know,  but  to  quiet  her,  I 
solemnly  took  the  oath,  and  now  I  cannot 
fulfil  it,  for  I  must,  I  will  not  part  from 
my  child ;  I  would  rather  kill  her/  she  cried, 
much  excited,  *  than  let  her  live  here  to  have 
every  finger  pointed  at  hier,  as  if  she,  and 
not  her  mother,  were  the  guilty  thing.' 

"  *  Of  course,  Eose,  you  will  stay ' 

"'I  cannot,'  she  cried,  interrupting  me; 
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*I  dare  not  remain,  I  must  follow  my 
young  mistress,  if  Mrs.  Daly  will  not  let 
me  forego  my  oath,  for  I  swore  most 
solemnly ;  oh !  go,  pray  her,  I  beg,  I  beseech 
you,  Mr.  Whitehead,  that  she  will  permit 
me  to  stay  at  home/ 

"  I  hastened  to  comply  with  the  unfor- 
tunate woman's  request,  but  when  I  arrived 
at  the  Hall,  I  heard  Mrs.  Daly  was  in  the 
agony  of  death ;  some  one  had  suddenly  told 
her  of  Horace's  conduct,  and  the  shock  was 
too  great  for  her  shattered  health.  She  died 
without  absolving  Eose,  and  the  girl,  think- 
ing she  was  bound  to  fulfil  her  oath,  de- 
termined to  leave  Ireland  with  the  youthful 
Baroness. 

"  The  funeral  was  a  solemn  exposition  of 
grandeur,  but  not  one  of  the  children 
followed  the  mother's  corpse.  Claud  was  for- 
bidden, Maud  was  too  ill,  and  Horace  was 
afraid,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  his  father  will  explain  :  '  I  am  unable  to 
attend  my  dearest  mother's  funeral,  for  I 
must  confess  that  one  of  my  peccadilloes  has 
got  me  into  a  scrape ;  I  allude  to  the  un- 
pleasant affair  of  Rose.     Bichard,  I  hear. 
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absolutely  swears  to  have  my  life.  Please 
have  him  hunted  from  the  country,  for  I 
want  to  get  back  for  the  shooting.' 

"When  Mr.  Daly  finished  this  epistle, 
he  begged  me  to  see  that  Richard  was 
hunted  from  the  country,  and  I  had  the 
injured  man  sought  for,  but  he  was  no- 
where to  be  found,  so  it  was  surmised  that 
he  had  left  Ireland.  But'  still  Horace  did 
not  return, 

"  Maud's  time  had  come ;  she  was  to  leave 
her  father's  house.  Had  the  old  man 
'  followed  the  impulse  of  his  heart  he  would 
have  bade  her  stay,  but  another  letter,  in 
the  same  feigned  hand  that  had  announced 
Claud's  marriage,  came,  asking  if  it  were 
justice  to  forbid  one  child  to  enter  his  house, 
while  he  harboured  another  guilty  of  the 
same  fault?  This  decided  him,  Maud  should 
go.  Though  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
alone,  yet  he  was  too  proud  to  let  the  world 
see  his  weakness,  and  to  say  *  Remain,  you 
are  forgiven.' 

"  I  remember  well  the  day  Maud  left  her 
once  happy  home  to  go,  she  knew  not — ^nor  no 
one  now  knows — whither.  On  a  cold  morning 
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in  December  a  large  travelling  carriage  rolled 
before  the  marble  steps  leading  to  the  front 
entrance.  Maud — who  had  suflFered  from 
ophthalmia  ever  since  the  birth  of  her  child, 
was  sitting  in  the  little  green  parlour. 

"  She  was  bathing  her  eyes  when  I  told 
her  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door.  '  Has 
Eose  returned?'  she  asked,  putting  on  a 
shade  that  she  generally  wore. 

"  Kose  had  gone  to  bid  her  mother  good- 
bye, and  had  taken  Maud's  child  with  her 
as  it  was  restless,  and  would  only  stay  quiet 
with  her  nurse. 

" '  Eose  has  not  returned,'  I  said ;  '  shall  I 
go  and  hurry  her  ?' 

" '  Do,'  said  the  Baron,  '  who  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone,  '  and  we  shall  drive  on 
slowly  to  meet  her,  the  cottage  is  on  our 
road/ 

"  I  met  Eose  running  towards  the  Hall ; 
she  started  and  trembled  when  she  saw  me, 
and  for  a  moment  I  thought  of  what  she 
had  said  about  never  leaving  her  child  to  be 
an  object  of  scorn.  '  Eose,'  I  cried,  '  is  your 
baby  well  ?' 

"  '  My  child  is  well,'  she  answered  ner- 
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vously ;  *  take  every  care  of  her,  and  let  her 
never  know  that  I  was  her  mother/  She 
was  about  to  saj  more,  when  the  carriage 
came  close  to  where  we  stood. 

" '  You  will  smother  the  baby  T  cried  the 
Baron,  as  he  remarked  that  she  was  rolled  in 
a  large  shawl. 

"  *  Oh  !  no/  cried  the  woman ;  *  she  has 
got  a  feverish  cold/  and  she  bounded  into 
the  carriage  that  roUed  quickly  down  the 
hill,  bearing  away  from  Dalymount  the 
Baron,  two  mothers,  and  a  sleeping  babe. 

"  Having  some  strange  fear  upon  me,  I 
turned  and  walked  to  the  house  where  Rose's 
mother  lived.  I  found  the  old  woman  in 
the  lower  room,  she  was  weeping ;  .  and 
having  spoken  some  words  of  consolation, 
I  then  inquired  for  the  child. 

" '  It  is  upstairs,'  said  the  woman,  conduct- 
ing me  towards  the  room.  But  the  door 
was  locked,  and  the  key  was  nowhere  to  be 
found ;  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  my 
forehead  as  I  tried  to  break  open  the  door ; 
it  soon  gave  way,  however,  and  we  rushed 
into  the  .room,  and  there,  in  a  heavy  un- 
natural sleep,  lay  the  baby  in  her  cradle. 
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'  Oh,  my  God !'  screamed  the  woman,  '  she 

has '  I  prevented  her  further  utterance 

by  placing  my  hand  before  her  mouth,  as  I 
whispered,  '  For  the  sake  of  your  child  don't 
speak ;  there  are  people  in  the  under  room 
that  would  blow  the  report  about  the 
country.  Let  us  try  rather  to  defeat  the  mad 
mother's  object,  and  bring  back  the  child  to 
consciousness/  But  the  woman  had  be- 
come silent,  and  frightened  me  by  falling 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

''The  baby  had  been  overdosed  with 
laudanum,  but  I  energetically  set  to  work 
and  soon  it  showed  signs  of  recovery.     That 

night  I  stayed  with  Mrs.  H ,  and  the 

next  day  drove  her  and  the  infant  to  a 
cousin  of  the  old  lady,  where  they  remained 
for  a  month,  and  on  their  return,  every 
one.  said  she  and  the  baby  were  much 
altered. 

"  The  Baron  de  Charmoneaux  had  written 

from  the    Hotel    de    TE ,   Paris,   and 

received  an  order  on  a  French  bank  for  the 
5000/. ;  nothing  more  have  I  since  heard  of 
him  or  his  dear  wife.  Even  Bose  has  never 
written  to  her  poor  mother.     She  may  be 
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dead,  but  I  trust  not.  Daily  I  pray  that 
she  may  live  to  see  her  daughter. 

"  About  this  time,  Horace  and  his  valet 
returned  home.  They  found  Mr.  Daly 
much  changed,  he  had  grown  old,  peevish, 
and  tyrannical.  His  son,  however,  saw 
little  of  the  old  man,  for  Horace  was  paying 
great  attention  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Wilmheath, 
and  daily  visited  Castle  Heath.  There  is 
on  the  road  leading  from  Castle  Heath  to 
Dalymount,  a  small  cave,  almost  completely 
hidden  by  a  cluster  of  low  trees ;  here 
Eichard,  the  injured  husband — ^whom  the 
squire  and  I  thought  far  away — concealed 
himself,and  one  evening,  asHorace  was  riding 
by,  fired  at  the  young  man.  Horace  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  Bichard  tried  to  escape,  but 
some  workmen,  hearing  the  shot,  rushed  to 
the  place,  and  finding  that  Horace  was  but 
slightly  wounded,  they  gave  chase  to  the 
unfortunate  Neagh,  who  was  soon  captured 
and  conveyed  to  prison.  He  was  tried  at 
the  following  assizes,  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. 

"  Again  all  was  quiet,  Horace  rode  daily  to 
Castle  Heath  without  any  dread  of  being 
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fired  at,  for  his  enemy  was  now  sailing  for 
a  foreign  country  in  a  convict  ship.  But 
this  peace  did  not  long  exist,  for  a  letter, 
summoning  Horace  to  the  death-bed  of  his 
brother,  who  had  received  a  dissecting 
wound,  arrived — and  ere  he — who  had  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  his  father  to  go — 
reached  Dublin,  Claud  was  dead.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Daly  ever  smiled  again,  he 
felt  that  he  had  been  cruel  to  the  young 
man,  and  had  punished  him  too  severely  for 
his  one  fault  of  disobedience ;  gradually  he 
pined  away,  and  died  three  months  after  the 
demise  of  his  unhappy  son. 

"  His  will  was  short,  he  left  everything, 
save  an  annuity  of  200/.  a  year  that  he 
bequeathed  to  me — ^to  his  eldest  and  now 
only  son ;  hut  at  his  death  Dalymount  was  to 
go  to  the  nearest  of  kin.  There  were  other 
estates  left  to  Horace,  but  these  he  had 
power  to  will. 

"  Horace  very  soon  after  his  father's  death 
left  the  Hall,  and  resided  in  England,  but 
lately  I  hear  he  lives  entirely  on  the  con- 
tinent. I  retired  to  the  small  house  I  still 
occupy,  and  my  mother    came  to   be  my 
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housekeeper^  but  she  is  now  gone,  and  I 
ofben  look  at  her  empty  chair,  and  think  I 
am  alone  in  this  great  world. 

"  BiCHAED  Whitehead." 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


Claud's  illness. 


[GAIN  and  again  Claud  glanced 
over  the  pages  he  had  just  read; 
with  a  heavy  heart  he  reperused 
the  accounts  there  given,  and 
then  sad  and  dejected  he  laid 
down  the  manuscript,  and  mentally  reviewed 
the  past.  It  was  a  sad  retrospect.  The 
children  having  thwarted  their  father's 
desire,  had  met  but  care  and  disappointment. 
Was  not  Horace  an  alien,  seeking  to  bury 
the  recollections  of  the  past  in  the  haunts 
and  dissipations  of  a  foreign  city?  Had 
not  Claud,  his  own  father,  died  at  an  early 
age  ?  And  his  aunt — what  of  her  ?  was  she 
still  living,  or  had  she  too  withered  beneath 
her  parent's  curse  ?  In  his  present  vein  of 
mind  the  latter  surmise  was  accepted,  and 
he  pictured  to  himself  the  young  wife,  in  a 
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strange  land,  neglected  by  her  husband,  and 
lying  on  her  death  bed  alone,  friendless.  But 
here  the  recollection  of  the  faithful  servant 
crossed  his  mind,  and  the  thought  gave 
brightness  to  the  picture,  for  he  seemed  to 
see  the  woman  take  the  child  from  the 
dying  mother,  and  clasp  it  to  her  breast 
with  a  feeling  of  love  and  devotion  for  the 
little  sleeping  creature.  Who  was  this 
Eose?  Was  she  Mrs.  Waters'  daughter, 
the  mother  of  Flora  Meldon?  Yes,  that 
would  account  for  Mrs.  Waters'  hatred  to 
Horace,  and  Mr.  Whitehead's  interest  in 
the  girl.  Still  Eose's  husband's  name  was 
Neagh ;  but  might  not  Mr.  Whitehead  have 
substituted  a  fictitious  one  for  that  of  the 
injured  gardener?  These  thoughts  were 
wandering  through  his  mind,  when  the  door 
was  opened,  and  Kate  O'Brien  appeared, 
carrying  a  very  substantial  lunch  for  the 
invalid. 

Whilst  Claud  was  taking  his  soup,  Kate 
laid  the  table,  and  finding  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  entering  into  conversation,  she 
thus  broke  the  silence — "  I  may  as  well  lay 
three  places  ?" 
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"  Why  three  places  ?"  asked  Claud  with 
surprise. 

"  Why,  one  for  you,  in  coorse  you'll  be 
able  to  pick  a  bit." 

"Even  if  I  do,  there  will  be  only  two 
places  required,  unless  some  one  is  going  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Whitehead?" 

"  Why  then  there  is  some  one  going  to 
dine,  and  that  party  is  of  my  asken',"  replied 
Kate,  with  a  smile. 

Claud  looked  up  at  the  girl  as  he  inquired 
"  Who  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  it's  some  one  you'd  never 
tire  looken*  at ;  barren'  you  haven't  taste." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Meldon,"  said  Claud. 

"  Just  so.  In  faix  you're  a  nate  guesser, 
she's  the  very  one.  Mr.  Whitehead  tould 
me  to  tell  her,  as  how  she  needn't  come 
down  for  her  schoolen'  this  momen',  as  he 
had  to  go  to  town.  'You  needn't  make 
mention  of  Mr.  Daly  bein'  here,'  says  he ; 
and  sure  enough  I  did  the  masther's  bidden', 
and  a  mite  beyont  it,  for  I  sint  to  say  as 
how  Mr.  Whitehead  would  be  home  for  the 
evenin',  and  would  like  to  see  her  at  six,  so 
wont  he  get  the  surprise  when  she  walks  in, 

VOL.  I.  5 
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and  wont  she  be  astonished  at  yonr  beii?g 
here,  and  wont  I  get  what  Moll  Moor 
danced^  for  acting  without  orders/*  But 
evidently  she  had  no  fear  of  her  master's 
a„g«,  Ir  .he  Uughed  heartUy  as  ,he  left 
the  room. 

Presently  she  returned  to  complete  the 
arrangements  for  dinner,  and  Claud  in  a 
caxeless  manner  asked  if  she  had  known 
Flora  long  ? 

"Since  she  was  that  height,"  answered 
Kate,  her  hand  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground. 

"  Is  she  an  orphan  ?"  asked  Claud,  as  he 
poured  out  a  glass  of  wine. 

Kate  gave  a  strange  glance  at  her  in- 
quisitor, and  then  suddenly  answered,  "  No ; 
that  IS,  I  don't  know;  her  father  and  mother 
had  a  comfortable  farm,  but  you  see,  some 
one  distrained  them,  just  the  way  my  poor 
father — Heaven  be  his  bed  this  night — was 
turned  out  of  his  home,  and  thin  the 
Meldons  went  to  Amirica,  lavin'  their 
child  with  her  grandmother;  and  whether 
they  were  dhrowned,  or  hadn't  the  capacity 
to  write,  I  can't  say,  but  sartain  it  is  nothin' 
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cry  was  heard  of  'era  since.  But  may  I  never 
Sunday  if  that  isn't  the  masther's  knocks 
and  no  dinner  ready  !"  exclaimed  the  girl  as 
she  ran  to  open  the  door. 

Though  not  quite  prepared  for  Mr.  White- 
head, yet  Kate  was  glad  of  the  interruption, 
for  though  she  had  heard  a  similar  account 
of  Flora's  parents  from  the  smith,  yet  she 
had  since  learned  the  true  story,  and  there- 
fore did  not  care  to  be  too  closely  questioned 
as  to  the  young  girl's  history. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Whitehead's  arrival,  dinner 
was  served,  and  scarcely  was  the  meal  over, 
when  Flora  Meldon  arrived,  and  two  of 
Kate's  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  The  old 
man  was  surprised  at  her  appearance,  and 
she  was  astonished  at  the  stranger  being 
still  at  the  cottage.  But  as  she  had  come, 
Mr.  Whitehead  insisted  on  her  remaining, 
and  the  evening  passed  most  agreeably ;  and 
when  she  rose  to  leave,  Claud  insisted  on 
accompanying  her,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  being 
very  much  fatigued,  and  believing  the  young 
man  perfectly  recovered,  permitted  him  to 
conduct  her  home. 

Claud's  ankle  pained  him  little  when  on 
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his  way  to  Flora's  house,  but  so  swollen  and 
inflamed  did  it  become  from  the  long  walk, 
that  when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Whitehead's 
he  could  scarcely  press  his  foot  to  the 
ground.  However,  he  concealed  the  agony 
he  was  enduring  and  limped  to  his  room. 
Mr.  Whitehead  perceived  he  was  in  pain, 
but  deeming  that  rest  was  all  the  limb 
required,  bid  Claud  good  night ;  but  in  the 
morning  he  reproached  himself  for  the  want 
of  thought,  for  Claud's  foot  was  so  much 
worse  that  medical  aid  was  required. 

The  doctor  declared  that  the  patient  was 
sufiering  from  inflammation  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  that  many  weeks  would  elapse 
before  he  could  leave  the  house. 

Claud's  illness  was  even  more  serious  than 
the  doctor  had  predicted,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint  was  so  severe  that  he  was 
confined  to  bed  for  many  weeks. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  though  the  doctor  from 
the  neighbouring  town  and  the  lesser 
luminary  from  the  village  declared  that 
there  was  no  danger,  felt  nervous,  and  was 
anxious  for  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Dublin 
magnates.      But   just   as    the  provincials, 
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from  Mr.  Whitehead's  importunities,  were 
about  to  consent  to  what  they  considered 
useless  expense,  the  patient  "  took  a  turn," 
as  Kate  O'Brien  expressed  it,  and  from  that 
day  went  on  favourably. 

Claud,  imagining  that  all  professionals 
were  either  of  the  Gamp  or  Prig  school, 
begged  that  Kate  might  be  his  nurse,  and. 
so  by  his  request  she  reigned  supreme  in 
the  sick  chamber,  her  satellites  being  Mrs. 
Waters  and  a  Mary  Flaherty.  It  was  Flora's 
duty  to  prepare  jellies  and  such  like 
delicacies  as  the  patient  might  require,  but 
as  he  became  stronger  an  additional  task 
was  imposed  upon  her,  she — as  Mr. 
Whitehead  became  hoarse  when  he  used  his 
voice  for  any  length  of  time — had  to  read 
to  Claud.  But  Kate  remarked  that  the 
patient  took  more  interest  in  the  comments 
that  Flora  made  upon  the  various  incidents 
and  characters  than  in  the  actual  reading  of 
the  story. 

One  morning  as  Flora  entered  the  sick 
man's  room,  she  made  some  inquiries  as  to 
how  Claud  had  passed  the  night. 

"Whisht,  or  you'll  wake  him,"  replied 
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Kate  ;  "  he  lias  been  in  a  fast  sleep  for  the 
last  two  hours,  and  faix,  Mrs.  Flora,  he  is 
dreaming  of  you." 

"  Of  me  !"  replied  Flora,  setting  a  small 
table  by  the  bedside  and  looking  over  a  book 
with  the  hope  of  hiding  her  confusion. 

"  Yes,  of  you !"  said  Kate,  as  she  noise- 
lessly stole  towards  the  door.  "  Listen  to 
what  he  is  saying,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

Flora  had  watched  the  invalid  for  some 
moments  when  a  thought  seemed  to  flash 
across  her  fnind,  and  taking  a  pencil  from 
off  the  table  she  commenced  sketching  the 
face  of  the  sleeping  man.  Slowly  she  traced 
the  features  and  was  commencing  the  neck, 
when  she  started.  Some  one  had  called 
"  Flora."  She  listened ;  all  was  silent,  but 
again  her  name  was  muttered,  and  it  was  by 
Claud.  Yes,  he  was  asleep,  wandering  in 
that  mysterious  dreamland,  and  thinking  of 
her.  She  felt  her  cheeks  glow,  her  heart 
beat,  a  strange  feehng  of  pleasure  came  over 
her,  and  yet  when  she  perceived  that  he  was 
waking,  she  felt  as  she  had  never  felt 
before,  ashamed  that  he  should  find  her  by 
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Ids  side,  and  she  stealthily  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

By  degrees  Claud's  health  improved,  and 
he  was  now  almost  quite  recovered,  when 
one  day  Mrs.  Waters,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  rushed  into  Mr.  Whitehead's 
room. 

"  Save  my  child !  save  Flora !  save  her 
from  worse  than  death ! "  she  cried,  as  she 
fell  on  her  knees  before  the  old  man. 

■ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mr.  White- 
head, surprised  at  the  strange  intrusion. 

"Wait  till  I  am  calm!  wait  till  I  am 
calm!"  sobbed  the  poor  woman;  and  she 
rose  and  walked  the  room  several  times. 
Presently  she  took  a  seat  near  to  Mr. 
Whitehead,  and  whispered,  "I  have  been 
told  that  Mr.  Daly  has  been  turning  Flora's 
head  with  love  speeches  and  such  nonsense." 

Mr.  Whitehead  gazed  doubtfully  at  his 
companion.  "  At  first  I  did  not  believe  it, 
but  being  assured  that  such  was  the  case,  I 
spoke  to  my  child ;  I  asked  her,  *  Did  she 
love  this  Claud?'  She  denied  with  her 
tongue  that  which  her  embarrassment  con- 
fessed.    '  Flora  !'  I  cried,  *  teU  me  what  he 
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has  said  to  you;  has  he  spoken  of  love?' 
'  No/  she  answered ;  '  we  do  not  speak,  or 
even  think  of  such  a  thing/  Her  assurance 
quieted  me,  but  this  morning,  when  I  went 
into  our  sitting-room.  Flora  was  writing  at 
her  desk.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  her,  I 
walked  noiselessly  to  the  fireplace,  and  on 
passing  her  chair,  saw  that  she  was  painting 
a  likeness  of  Claud  Daly.  I  made  some  ex- 
clamation, and  she,  startled  by  a  noise  so 
near  her  ear,  endeavoured  to  hide  the  like- 
ness. 'Flora,  Flora,'  I  said,  *have  you 
deceived  me  ?'  But  I  did  not  wait  for  her 
answer,  but  came  to  tell  you  of  her  perfidy/' 

'•  Mrs.  Waters,  do  not  speak  so  harshly ; 
she  has  only  concealed  a  love  she  is  ashamed 
to  own.  It  is  I  that  am  culpable,  in  per- 
mitting the  young  people  to  be  so  much 
together." 

"  Oh  !  save  her,  save  her  !  the  Dalys  are 
a  bad  lot;  but  step  by  step  they  have  been 
followed  by  their  Maker's  wrath ;  thank 
God !  thank " 

"  Hush !"  cried  Mr.  Whitehead,  but  no 
words  could  appease  the  demented  creature, 
whose  past  griefs  were  all  renewed  by  the 
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discovery  of  her  grandchild's  love.  "No, 
no,  it  must  not  he.  Oh  Grod !  do  not  increase 
my  trials,"  piteously  prayed  the  suflferer; 
"  Oh  !  Horace,  Horace  !  may  Heaven  be  as 
deaf  to  your  prayers  as " 

"  Mrs.  Waters !''  exclaimed  Mr.  White- 
head,  horrified  at  the  fearful  curse  she  was 
about  to  utter. 

"  I  know  I  am  wrong,  but  leave  me  for  a 
few  moments,  and  I'll  be  better." 

Mr.  Whitehead,  knowing  that  a  few 
minutes  in  solitude  would  restore  her  to  her 
usual  state  of  mind,  obeyed  the  woman's 
wishes,  and  when  he  returned,  she  was  calm 
and  melancholy,  and  capable  of  conversing 
with  reason. 

"Are  you  quite  certain?"  asked  Mr. 
Whitehead,  after  a  short  silence,  "  that  Flora 
loves  our  young  patient  ?" 

"  Quite,"  sorrowfully  answered  his  com- 
panion. 

"Has  he  given  her  any  cause  for  this 
passion  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  speaks  of  love  to  her — ^but  the 
Dalys  are " 

"Hush!"    said  Mr.   Whitehead,   kindly 
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taking  her  hand.  ^'  I  see/'  he  continued, 
after  some  consideration,  "  that  these  young 
people  must  be  separated.  I'll  send  Flora 
to  Dalymount  to  aid  the  housekeeper,  to  get 
the  Hall  in  order  for  Claud's  reception,  and 
by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  go  there,  I  shall 
have  procured  a  situation  for  my  dear 
child/' 

"  I'll  run  and  tell  her  she  is  not  to  come 
here  again,"  hastily  gasped  Mrs.  Waters. 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  will  not 
pretend  that  I  have  heard  anything  of  the 
flirtation,  but  when  she  comes  to  me  this 
evening,  I'll  ask  her  as  a  favour  to  go  over 
and  superintend  the  arrangements  at  Daly- 
mount  ;  she  must  think  the  separation  acci- 
dental, not  premeditated.  So  now  good-bye, 
for  I  must  write  to  Mrs.  Lawson  by  this 
post." 

"  That  is  the  lady  that  is  so  anxious  for  a 
governess  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Whitehead.  "  Now 
just  go  and  speak  to  Kate,  and  do  not  make 
any  allusion  to  what  has  occurred." 

When  alone,  Mr.  Whitehead  stood  for 
some  moments  wrapped  in  deep  thought. 
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"  They  must  be  separated/'  lie  said  firmly, 
as  he  sat  at  the  escritoire  and  ^ote  the 
following  letter : — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Lawson, 

"My  pupil  is  now  quite  ready  to  under- 
take the  responsible  office  of  teacher  to  your 
sister's  little  girls.  She  is  worthy  of  the 
praise  I  gave  her  in  my  last  letter,  and  is 
quite  competent  to  ground  your  nieces  in 
the  modem  languages.  Though  young,  she 
has  the  manners  of  a  person  far  her  senior, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  she  will  give  you 
every  satisfaction.  Hoping  to  hear  soon 
from  you,  and  begging  indulgence  for  the 
number  of  times  I  have  intruded  upon  your 
time,  I  humbly  subscribe  my  name 

"  EicHARD  Whitehead." 

When  he  had  finished  these  lines,  and 
had  sent  them  to  the  post,  Mr.  White- 
head went  to  Claud's  room,  and  found  the 
young  man  reading  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his — 
Harry  Wild. 

"  Tou  know  something  of  the  Clifiertons 
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of  Cliflferton  ?"  said  Claud,  when  he  con- 
eluded. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  they  are  a  fine 
old  family.  Their  estate  is  near  Eos- 
common." 

"Well,  only  fancy  what  the  heir  has 
done  ;  he*has  brought  disgrace  on  the  whole 
connexion  by  marrying  a  tobacconist's 
daughter;  and  the  worst  feature  in  the 
whole  case  is,  that  the  property  must  go  to 
him,  for  his  uncle  is  too  old  to  marry,  so 
she  will  be  Mrs.  Clifierton  of  Clifferton." 

"  Will  his  relations  know  him  ?"  quietly 
asked  Mr.  Whitehead. 

"  I  should  think  not.  See  how  he  has 
lowered  the  family.  He  ought  to  be  whipped." 

"  Flora  must  leave,"  thought  Mr.  White- 
head, as  he  said,  somewhat  bitterly,  "Perhaps 
he  amused  himself  by  flirting  with  the  girl, 
and  won  from  her  all  she  had  to  give — her 
heart.     If  so,  I  think  he  did  quite  right." 

"  Quite  right  ?  Mr.  Whitehead,  then  you 
approve  of  these  marriages  between  people 
of  different  stations  in  life  ?" 

"No,  lam  more  inclined  to  cK^-approve;'* 
and  he  emphasised  the  dis.     "  But  a  man 
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should  not  trifle  with  a  girl  of  lower  degree 
than  himself,  and  unfit  her  by  his  well- 
phrased  flattery  for  the  company  of  her 
equals,  unless  he  intends  to  marry  her." 

"  There  I  agree  with  you." 

"  Agree  ?"  reiterated  Mr.  Whitehead ;  but 
second  thoughts  are  best,  and  he  changed 
the  conversation  by  asking  if  it  were  not 
advisable  for  Miss  Meldon  to  go  and  assist 
the  housekeeper  to  prepare  Dalymount 
Hall. 

Claud  had  no  wish  to  lose  Flora's  com- 
pany, but  seeing  that  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
quite  determined  that  she  should  go,  he 
quietly  acquiesced. 

For  many  hours  were  Mr.  Whitehead  and 
his  pupil  seated  together  that  evening,  and 
when  Flora  returned  to  her  grandmother's 
cottage,  she  looked  pale  and  ill.  "  In  a  few 
days,  I  am  to  leave  Dalymount,"  she  said. 
"  It  will  be  a  sad  trial,  grandmother,  to  leave 
you  and  Mr.  Whitehead." 

Mrs.  Waters  looked  earnestly  at  her 
grandchild,  as  she  whispered,  "  Will  you  not 
miss  another?" 

The  girVs  cheeks  sufiiised  with  blushes, 
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and  with  shame  and  sorrow ;  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  on  the  old  woman's  breast. 
A  few  days  after  the  announcement  to  Flora 
that  she  should  take  the  situation  of  gover- 
ness, the  answer  from  Mrs.  Lawson  arrived. 
It  was  kindly  worded,  assuring  Mr.  White- 
head that  his  young  friend  should  be  treated 
as  if  she  were  the  lady's  daughter,  and  that 
the  suggestions  that  he  had  made  in  some  of 
his  earlier  letters,  as  to  not  introducing  her 
into  society,  should  be  attended  to.  Mrs. 
Lawson  wrote,  "  We  are  the  quietest  family 
in  the  world,  never  have  any  company 
except  once  a  year,  when  my  nieces  come  to 
me  for  the  week  of  the  races,  and  then  Miss 
Meldon  can  have  her  holiday,  as  I  generally 
send  her  pupils  to  a  relation's  house,  to 
make  room  for  the  numerous  friends  that 
during  that  season  visit  Eden  Hall." 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Whitehead  read  the 
letter,  when  Flora's  voice  was  heard  speak- 
ing to  Kate.  She  had  come  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  work  that  Kate's  sister  had 
promised  should  be  finished  on  the  previous 
day,  and  which  had  not  as  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 
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Having  promised  that  her  sister  should 
not  take  a  wink  of  sleep  until  the  work 
was  done,  Kate  turned  the  conversation  by 
asking  when  Flora  was  leaving  ? 
'  "  In  a  few  days,"  Flora  replied. 

"  But  when  are  you  going  to  your  situa- 
tion ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  say,*'  was  the  answer. 

"I  hope  not  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  for  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service." 

"  A  service !" 

"  Tes,  I  want  you  to  be  at — ^but  faix,  I'm 
ashamed  to  tell  you " 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Kate,"  said  Flora,  as  she 
looked  at  her  companion,  wondering  what 
was  the  service  required.  "  Is  it  to  dance 
at  your  wedding?"  she  continued,  and  she 
laughed. 

"Bedad,  Miss,  you've  just  guessed  it," 
answered  Kate,  looking  down  with  becom- 
ing modesty. 

Had,  at  this  moment,  some  one  informed 
Flora  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  or  about 
to  fall,  or  that  any  calamity  was  about  to 
happen  from  which  by  flight  alone  she  could 
be  saved  from  an  appalling  death,  she  could 
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not  have  moved,  so  transfixed  was  she  with 
amazement.  "Married!''  she  repeated 
several  times,  until  full  consciousness 
returned,  and  then  she  asked,  "  Who  is  your 
intended  husband  ?" 

"Why,  then  the  boy,  Micky  Malony, 
that  used  to  work  beyond  at  the  forge/' 
replied  Kate. 

"  What  age  is  he,  Kate,  for  you  call  every 
unmarried  man  a  boy?" 

"  I  don't  know  his  age  to  a  day,"  said 
Kate,  gazing  at  the  ceiling,  as  if  with  the 
idea  that  his  years  might  be  numbered 
there.  "  He  is  either  twenty  or  thirty,  for 
he  says  he  is  two  years  younger  than 
me." 

"And  what  does  Mr.  Whitehead  say?" 
asked  Flora,  who  was  beginning  to  doubt 
the  prudence  of  Kate's  match. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Miss,  I  was  shy  of  telling 
him,  so  he  doesn't  know.  He  might  say  I. 
was  foolish  to  marry  a  boy  whose  people 
threatened  to  turn  him  out  if  he  marries  a 
girl  without  as  much  money  as  would  buy 
a  rag  to  dust  a  fiddle  with." 

"  And  if  you  have  nothing,  and  he  has 
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nothing,  on  what  are  you  to  live?"  asked 
Flora,  seriously. 

"  God's  good,  and  he  never  made  a  mouth 
he  did  not  make  a  bit  to  put  into  it." 

"  Tes,  but  we  are  not  to  rush  into  poverty 
because " 

"  Now,  Miss!"  cried  Kate,  as  she  removed 
a  pot  from  off  the .  fire ;  "  I'll  marry  Micky 
Malony,  as  sure  as  this  pot  is  in  my  hand ; 
and  if  the  Pope  of  Eome,  and  the  Queen  of 
England  came  and  said  '  don't,'  I  wouldn't 
heed  them  :  and  so  I  said  to  mother  Malony, 
said  I,  '  You  may  talk  till  the  devil  goes  to 
chapel,  but  I'll  marry  your  son ;'  and  you 
see.  Miss,  I  would  be  a  fool  to  refuse  him, 
for  I  never  was  asked  before,  nor  would  he 
have  done  so,  only  I  frightened  him,  for  he 
is  the  greatest  milksop " 

"  And  is  this  the  man  you  are  going  to 
bind  yourself  to  honour  and  obey?" 

"  I'll  just  say  obey — and  then  whisper  for 
a  week  to  myself,"  said  Kate,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  do  you  imagine  a  vow  thus  made, 
will  be  followed  by  happiness  ?" 

"Musha,  Musha!    but  you're  batin'  me 
into  a  comer ;  I  wouldn't  have  tould  you 

VOL.  I.  6 
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at-all-at-all,  if  I  thought  you  would  be  so 
hard  upon  me,  finding  fault,  and  trying  to 
prove  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Ho,  ho !"  yelled 
the  girl,  giving  vent  to  her  grief  and  dis- 
appointment  in  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Whitehead,  as  he  came  into  the  kitchen. 

The  girl  made  some  excuse,  and  then  the 
old  man  asked  Flora  to  come  to  his  room, 
and  he  there  read  to  her  Mrs.  Lawson's 
letter. 

It  was  arranged  that  early  the  next  morn- 
ing Flora  should  go  over  to  Dalymoimt, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  her  wardrobe  was  pre- 
pared, leave  with  Mr.  Whitehead  for  the  Co. 
Kildare. 

Kate  accompanied  Flora  to  the  Hall,  and 
Mrs.  Waters  came  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Whitehead's  house  during  the 
absence  of  his  servant.     It  was  that  the  old  ^ 

woman  might  have  this  occupation,  that  the 
housekeeper  permitted  Kate  to  come  to 
Dalymount.  I 

The    evening    after    Flora's    departure,  , 

Claud  was  seated  in  an  easy-chair  in  Mr.  | 

Whitehead's    parlour;    he  was   reading  a  f 
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manuscript,  and  his  host  was  writing  at  his 
desk  to  accquaint  Mrs.  Lawson  that  he  and 
Mora  would  be  with  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  he  had  concluded  the  letter  he  came 
and  sat  near  the  fire. 

"This  is  a  pretty  legend  written  by 
Mora,''  said  Claud,  as  he  laid  aside  the 
book. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Meldon  writes  nicely,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Whitehead,  formally.  "But 
she  will  now  have  no  time  to  indulge  that 
taste,  for  she  is  leaving  in  a  very  few  days 
to  take  the  situation  of  governess." 

"Indeed,"  said  Claud  with  a  sigh;  "what 
a  wretched  life.  She  is  too  frail,  I  fear,  for 
the  drudgery." 

"The  drudgery  is  not  so  great  as  you 
imagine." 

"  I  do  not  allude  to  the  actual  labour,  but 
to  the  heartless  rebukes,  and  cold  reserve, 
with  which  girls  in  such  positions  are 
treated." 

"No  woman  who  knows  her  position 
will  be  subjected  to  such  treatment." 

"  But  in  what  does  that  very  knowledge 
of    her    position   consist?"    asked    Claud, 

6—2 
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wzTTdly.  -It  consists  in  sitting  by  and 
looking  at  othen,  no  roxinger  than  they  »«, 
Wijoying  erery  amnsement." 

**A  goremeas  mnst  keep  in  her  mind, 
that  her  duty  is  to  instruct  the  children, 
and  not  to  join  in  the  gaieties  of  the  elder 
branclit'H  of  the  £unily.  The  goremess  has 
a  part  in  life,  nor  is  hers  an  insignificant  one 
to  play^  and  if  she  acts  it  with  persererance 
and  discretion,  she  will  gain  respect  from 
all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact/' 

*'  But  in  my  mind/'  said  Claud,  "  it  is 
the  having  to  act  with  this  continual  res- 
traint, that  constitutes  the  great  trial  of  a 
govemegs/* 

*'  No  in volous  woman  should  ever  be  a 
govcrncBs/*  said  Mr.  Whitehead.  "They 
who  care  for  dancing  must  choose  some 
other  way  of  earning  their  bread.  But 
Flora  dclightg  in  quiet  conversation ;  she 
han  never  been  from  home,  and  therefore 
docs  not  feel  the  desire  for  amusement 
that  others  might  have,  and  where  she 
is  going  they  never  entertain ;  so  I  anti- 
cipate that  she  will  have  a  very  quiet 
Imppy  life." 
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"  I  hope  so,"  said  Claud,  and  he  again 
took  up  his  book. 

The  two  men  were  reading  in  silence, 
when  Mrs.  Waters  came  to  ask  Mr. 
Whitehead  if  he  could  spare  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  Mr.  Brierly  wished  to  speak  to 
him. 

Mr.  Whitehead  desired  him  to  be  shown 
in,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  smith,  dressed 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. Having  made  several  bows  to  both 
gentlemen,  he  took  a  chair,  and  congratu- 
lated Claud  on  his  recovery, 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  nearly  well.  I  really 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  the  kind 
people  who  have  nursed  me  during  my 
tedious  illness.'* 

"  Why,  then  it's  about  one  of  your  nurses 
I  would  be  spaking,  if  you'd  have  time  to 
listen?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  as  he 
poured  out  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  handed  it 
to  the  smith. 

''Well,  you  see,  sir,"  he  began,  as  he 
sipped  the  liquor,  "  my  nephew,  a  bit  of  a 
boy,  no  great  things  in  mind  or  manners. 
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has  got  himself  called  twice  in  the  chapel, 
with  Kate  O'Brien." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Mr.  White- 
head, as  he  stared  at  the  smith  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Why,  sir,  that  he  wants  to  marry  her, 
and  his  mother  is  dancin'  mad  at  his  taking 
a  girl  without  a  halfpenny,  and  says  she 
wont  give  him  a  bit  of  money,  that  should 
be  his  if  he  behaves  to  her  liking ;  so  when 
he  tould  Kat6,  she  said,  *  Tell  your  mother  to 
keep  her  few  pounds  to  curl  her  hair  with, 
I  don't  want  her  dirty  rubbish.'  Well, 
when  Mick — ^that's  his  name — ^heard  her 
spake  so  oflPhand  about  dirty  money,  he 
thinks  she  must  have  a  bag  of  her  own,  so 
he  gives  in  their  name  to  the  Praste,  and 
what  do  you  think  ?  she  hasn't  as  much  as 
would  go  into  your  eye  unknownest.  So  the 
mother  says  she'll  turn  him  out,  and  off  the 
milksop  comes  to  me,  and  says  he'll  have  no 
way  to  support  her,  and  what  is  he  to  do? 
So  I  thought  I'd  ask  your  Honour  to  tell 
her,  as  she  has  nothing,  and  he  wont  get 
anything  from  his  mother,  they  better  not 
get  wedded." 
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"  I  am  so  astonished,"  said  Mr.  White- 
head, "that  really  I  must  gather  my 
thoughts  before  I  can  answer.  What  does 
the  clergyman  say  ?" 

"  Why  nothin' ;  except  that  the  want  of 
money  is  no  rason  for  Mrs.  Malony's  object- 
ing to  the  match ;  for  he  says  Kate  is  a 
respectible,  vartuous  girl,  and  when  Mrs. 
Malony  made  answer,  '  The  devil  thank  her 
for  being  that ;  she  is  too  ugly  for  any  man 
to  notice !'  he  turned  her  out  of  his  room : 
so  she  didn't  get  no  satisfaction  in  that 
quarter." 

"Is  your  nephew  honest  and  indus- 
trious  ?"  inquired  the  old  man. 

"  Honest  as  the  sun,  and  hard-working  as 
a  bee  ;  and  no  man  or  woman  can  say  to  the 
contrary,  without  telling  a  lie." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  my  maid 
is  not  penniless,  for  I  have  six  pounds  of 
hers,  and  I  owe  her  three." 

"  And  I,"  said  Claude,  "  owe  her  ten,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  she  nursed  me. 
and  I'll  give  her  five  as 'a  present." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  smith,  "she'll  have 
nearly    thirty   pounds!      Why,    tliin,    the 
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divil  send  him  better,  the  big  galute,  for 
he  is  nothing  else,  though  he  is  my  sister's 
child." 

"  And  I'll  give  the  wedding  breakfast ; 
she  shall  be  married  at  the  Hall,"  said 
Claud,  getting  excited  at  the  idea  of  his 
nurse  becoming  a  bride. 

"  Go  and  tell  your  sister  that  Kate  will 
not  be  without  a  penny,"  said  Mr.  White- 
head ;  "  and  bring  or  send  me  an  answer  in 
the  morning,  as  we  leave  for  Dalymount 
to-morrow  night." 

So  the  smith,  promising  that  he  would 
lose  no  time  in  telling  his  sister,  bade  Mr. 
Whitehead  good-bye,  and,  within  the  hour, 
returned  to  assure  the  gentlemen  that  Mrs. 
Malony  gave  her  full  consent  to  Mick  being 
married  to  Kate. 

"  Very  well,"  cried  Claud ;  "  the  wed- 
ding breakfast  will  be  prepared  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  and  let  the  bridegroom  be 
ready." 

"  Faix,  he'll  be  ready,"  said  the  smith,  as 
he  drained  another  glass  in  honour  of  the 
coming  wedding. 

Kate  was  overjoyed  when  she  heard  that 
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her  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  so  short  a 
time,  nor  was  she  embarrassed  at  the  sud- 
denness of  the  arrangements. 

The  intervening  days  passed  quickly, 
for  her  time  was  wholly  spent  in  making 
and  mending  clothes,  and  when  the 
day  did  come,  she  was  as  gay  as  the 
rest  of  the  merry  people  who  came,  by 
Claud's  invitation,  to  the  wedding  break- 
fast. 

On  the  evening  of  Kate's  marriage,  whe^ 
the  tenantry  had  left  the  Hall,  Mr.  White- 
head, fatigued  from  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  threw  open  the  library  window,  which 
looked  on  to  a  wide  terrace  that  lay  some 
six  feet  below  the  casement.  The  evening 
was  singularly  still;  nothing,  save  the 
rippling  brook  and  the  occasional  bellow 
of  the  cattle  that  were  being  driven  in  to 
shelter,  was  to  be  heard.  For  some  moments 
he  sat  thinking,  and  then,  raising  his  eyes, 
perceived  that  Flora  Meldon,  in  her  white 
dress  of  the  morning,  was  standing  on  the 
terrace.  She  was  leaning  her  arm  on  a 
large  marble  vase,  and  so  sad  was  her  ex- 
pression that  she  resembled  the  statue  of  the 
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Grecian  Maid  weeping  over  the  urn  that 
contained  the  ashes  of  her  lover. 

"  How  sad  she  looks,"  muttered  the  old 
man.  "  Would  they  had  never  met  !*'  he 
thought,  as  Flora  uttered  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Whitehead  was  about  to  address  her, 
when  he  heard  some  one  approach.  It  was 
Claud,  who,  coming  near  to  where  the  girl 
stood,  softly  whispered,  "  Flora  T' 

The  gh-1  started.  "  Claud  !  —  oh,  Mr. 
Daly,  you  frightened  me." 

"  Let  it  be  Claud,"  said  the  young  man, 
as  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  a  seat 
under  the  library  window ;  "  yes,  call  me 
Claud." 

**  No,  Mr.  Daly ;  my  position — custom — 
society  forbid  these  familiarities.  Tou  can 
no  longer  call  me  Flora." 

Claud  blushed  as  he  asked:  "But  why 
•now,  when  on  the  eve  of  parting,  should  we 
commence  formality  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  going  to  be  a  governess, 
and  the  lady  with  whom  I  am  going  to  live 
might  disapprove  of  such  a  show  of  inti- 
macy. You  see  I  am  learning  the  world. 
When  you  go  into  service,  it  is  not  alone 
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your  talents  that  you  sell,  but  your  liberty. 
But  good  night,  Mr.  Daly ;  I  have  many 
things  to  prepare  for  my  departure  to- 
morrow/' 

"  Mr.  Whitehead  said  he  was  taking  you 
with  him  in  the  morning,  so  I  was  anxious 
to  have  a  few  moments'  conversation  with 
you,  to  thank  you  for  your  never-varying 
kindness  during  my  illness ;  and,  as  a  token 
of  my  remembrance,  will  you  accept  this 
nng? 

"  No,"  said  Flora,  humedly ;  "  I  cannot 
receive  a  present." 

"  You  must  not  refiise  this  little  gift/* 

"  Indeed  I  cannot — dare  not  accept  it/* 

"  It  is  only  a  well-chosen  souvenir  from  an 
affectionate  brother/*  Flora  started,  and  so 
also  did  Claud ;  he  had  at  last  explained  to 
the  girl  that  it  was  as  a  friend  and  no  more 
that  he  regarded  her. 

"  I'll  take  it,"  she  said,  nervously  grasp- 
ing the  ring. 

"  Do  wear  it,"  said  Claud,  as  he  pressed 
the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  then  cried, 
"  Coming  !  coming  !"  to  some  one  whom  he 
pretended  to  hear  calling  in  the  distance ; 
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and  bidding  the  girl  good-bye,  be  left  the 
terrace,  and  entered  the  Hall,  where  he  met 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

"  You  have  acted  honourably  at  last," 
said  the  old  man ;  "  but  remember,  in  future 
never  trifle  with  a  girl,  young  and  innocent, 
when  a  sheep,  unmindful  of  its  lamb,  leaves 
her  in  your  company.  It  may  be  fashion, 
sport,  or  whatever  else  you  will ;  but  it  is 
not  the  action  of  a  man  of  honour." 

Claud  coloured,  but  he  was  not  angry. 
He  deserved  the  reproof,  and  showed  his 
feeling  by  hanging  down  his  head  and  mur- 
muring, "  /  am  to  blame  r 

"Tou  are  young  and  thoughtless,  but 
grow  wiser  and  be  a  kinder  man :"  so  saying, 
he  halted  by  Claud,  his  very  infirmity  giving 
him  an  imposing  air. 

He  walked  to  the  terrace,  and  raising 
Flora,  who  had  fainted,  from  the  ground, 
"  Too  late !  too  late  !"  he  cried ;  "  she  loves 
him,  and  her  love  is  not  returned." 

The  next  day  Flora  left  Dalymoimt  with 
Mr.  Whitehead,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
the  old  man  returned  home,  he  informed 
Mrs.  Waters  that  her  grandchild  was  very 
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happy,  and  liked  the  children  very,    very 
much. 

Claud  often  rode  over  to  see  Mr.  White- 
head, but  the  old  man  purposely  concealed 
from  him  the  name  of  Flora  Meldon's  new 
home. 


END    OF  PART  I. 


PART  II, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE      PLOT     BEGINS. 

fNE  evening  in  September,  a 
man  strolling  along  the  bril- 
liant Bue  de  la  Pais,  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  small  party 
of  toorists  who  were  "  doing" 
Paris ;  and  having  spent  the  day  in  visiting 
one  or  two  palaces,  several  museums,  and 
innumerable  churches,  they  were  now  stroll- 
ing through  the  streets  to  view  the  shops 
by  gaslight. 

"  He  is  a  Spaniard,"  one  said,  he  knew 
"  by  bis  coat  and  hat." 

"  No,  he  is  an  Italian,"  contradicted  his 
friend.  "The  Spaniards'  eyes  are  not  so 
bright." 

"  Nonsense !  the  Spaniards  have  beauti- 
ful eyes,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
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"  He  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  party  who  was  discussing  as 
to  which  nation  the  stranger  belonged ;  "  he 
is  French." 

"French!'*  cried  her  companions  simul- 
taneonsly. 

"  Yes,  he  is  French.  I  saw  him  yester- 
day at  the  Louvre  copying  Murillo's  *  Im- 
maculate Conception,'  and  asked  one  of  the 
artists  sitting  near  him  who  he  was,  and 
what  was  his  name  ?  He  told  me  he  was  a 
Monsieur — ^I  forget  his  name — and  that  he 
got  the  first  prize  at  the  Academy  last 
year." 

"How  stupid,  Minnie,  to  forget  his 
name,"  said  the  gentleman  who  took  him 
for  a  Spaniard,  and  who  we  may  conclude 
was  the  lady's  husband  from  the  politeness 
of  his  speech.  "  Perhaps  he  will  be  a  cele- 
brity some  of  these  days.  As  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  let  us  follow  him  and 
see  where  he  is  going." 

"Agreed,"  said  his  companions;  and  turn- 
ing, they  walked  after  the  supposed  French 
artist. 

The  man,  unconscious  of  being  the  cyno- 
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sure  of  this  party,  crossed  the  narrow  street 
leading  into  the  Eue  de  la  Paix,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  some  little  way,  when  suddenly 
he  stopped,  look  about,  and  seeing  that  he 
had  passed  the  EueNeuve  des  Petits  Champs, 
turned  to  retrace  his  steps. 

"  I  have  made  a  mistake,"  said  the  lady, 
when  she  again  saw  the  bronzed  face  of  the 
stranger ;  "  he  is  not  the  French  painter/* 

And  she  was  right ;  he  was  not  the 
French  painter,  neither  was  he  a  Spaniard, 
nor  an  Italian,  as  had  believed  her  friends. 
No ;  Hugh  Meldon  was  born  in  Ireland, 
tod  though  until  now  we  have  not  seen 
him,  yet  we  have  heard  much  of  his  early 
history.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  told  us  how 
in  marriage  Meldon  was  deceived,  and  of 
his  oath  of  vengeance  against  the  man  who 
had  caused  his  wife  to  be  guilty  of  the  de- 
ception ;  his  attempted  murder  of  Horace 
Daly,  and  the  punishment  he  received,  have 
been  revealed  to  us  in  the  diary  of  the  old 
man,  who  substituted  the  name  of  Neagh 
for  the  real  one  of  the  convicted  felon. 

Meldon  was  transported  ;  sent  to  Sidney. 
No  one  wept  more  in  the  convict  ship  than 
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did  Hugh  Meldon.  But  his  was  not  a  holy 
sorrow ;  supplicating  angels  did  not  carry 
his  grief  to  Heaven,  and  lay  it  before  the 
throne  of  Him  who  ever  pardons  the  repen- 
tant sinner,  because,  not  for  his  crime  did 
he  grieve,  but  that  he  had  not  had  his 
revenge. 

Meldon  was  transported  for  a  serious 
crime,  and  therefore  was  diligently  watched ; 
but  after  some  years,  the  superintendents, 
finding  him  to  be  an  industrious  man,  never 
murmuring  at  his  work,  and  being  ever 
obedient  to  his  superiors,  reported  him 
favourably  to  the  governor,  who  lessened  in 
some  degree  the  surveillance  kept  over  him. 
Meldon  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  he  was 
no  longer  so  rigidly  watched ;  but  still  he 
should  wait  till  he  was  more  trusted,  and  by 
patience  he  gained  his  end ;  for  after  a  little 
time  he  was  more  trusted,  and  such  good 
use  did  he  make  of  this  trust  that  he  became 
a  kind  of  overseer  of  the  other  convicts. 

Many  years  rolled  away,  and  still  Meldon 
was  a  convict.  Some  of  his  fellow  prisoners 
had  escaped ;  but  others  having  failed  in 
the  attempt,  were  dragged  back  to  servi- 
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tude.  And  what  was  the  lot  of  these  unfor- 
tunate creatures  ?  Why,  misery  and  despair, 
as  flight  was  now  impossible,  for  never  were 
they  left  alone,  save  when  heavy  chains 
manacled  their  hands.  "I  must  not  try 
to  escape,"  Meldon  would  say;  "I  must 
eacapey  And  thinking  thus,  he  waited  and 
watched  for  many  years,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  the  now  great  object  of  his  life.  For 
what  cannot  man  do  when  he  says  "  I  will"  ? 
Meldon  said  "  I  will,"  and  he  got  off. 

One  summer,  the  governor  of  the  con- 
vict dep6t  wishing  to  explore  the  surround- 
ing district,  determined  to  ride  with  many 
of  his  friends  far  into  the  countrv. 

It  was  arranged  that  each  man  should 
have  a  smaU  tent  in  which  he  might  sleep 
during  the  night,  and  as  the  undertaking 
was  not  without  danger,  the  governor  took 
a  chosen  body  of  his  men  to  guard  his 
friends  as  they  slept.  Meldon  was  chosen 
captain,  as  he  had  ever  borne  an  excellent 
character. 

The  first  day  of  the  journey  was  spent 
pleasantly,  and  the  night  passed  quietly. 
Each  gentleman,  as  was  arranged,  slept  in  a 
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small  tent,  which,  was  guarded  by  one  of  the 
convicts,  and  during  the  night,  Meldon  fre- 
quently visited  these  men  to  see  that  they 
watched  their  charge ;  but  after  the  first 
few  nights  he  seemed  to  tire  of  his  work, 
for  he  only  went  once  or  twice  to  give  them 
their  allowance  of  drink. 

But  still  all  went  on  well,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen rode  further  and  iurther  into  the 
wild  country.  But  when  they  had  been  out 
a  week,  the  governor  said  ''  It  was  time  to 
return/*  Return !  No,  no !  Meldon  could 
not  go  back.  For  ten  years  he  had  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  had  not 
the  time  now  come  ?  He  was  far  in  the 
bush,  his  companions  knew  nothing  of  the 
district,  neither  did  he ;  but  what  mat- 
ter? he  could  go  anywhere  rather  than  back 
to  prison.  No  one  would  know  him  to  be 
a  convict,  as  his  dress  had  been  changed  for 
the  expedition,  and  there  were  horses,  of 
which  he  could  take  one.  Everything 
seemed  to  favour  his  flight,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  fly  that  night. 

At  last  his  hour  came.  It  was  one  of 
those  clear,  bright  nights   so  common   in 
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Australia.  The  moon  had  risen,  and  was 
shining  upon  the  broad  forest,  tinting  its 
toliage  with  her  silver  light. 

The  governor  and  his  friends  slept 
soundly ;  they  had  ridden  far  that  day. 
The  guards  watched  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  each  tent,  waiting  their  captain's 
coming;  and  he  did  come,  and  he  gave 
them  the  drink,  which  in  general  stimulated 
their  nerves  and  kept  them  on  the  qui  vive ; 
but  to-night  it  made  them  feel  drowsy,  and 
they  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  While 
they  slept,  Meldon,  carrying  ample  provi- 
visions,  stole  noiselessly  away.  A  horse  he 
easily  caught,  and,  oh,  how  his  heart  beat 
as  he  crossed  the  spirited  steed  ! 

Day  and  night  Meldon  rode  until  his 
horse  could  proceed  no  further,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  rested. 

After  many  days'  journey,  he  procured  a 
situation  as  cattle-driver  to  a  squatter ;  but 
there  he  could  never  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  he  alone  lived.  So,  after  some 
months,  he  left,  and  went  to  the  diggings ; 
and  there  he  worked  hard  to  earn,  not  a 
good  name — ^he  now  had  no  need  of  that — 
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but  gold,  which  would  enable  him  to  leave 
Australia,  to  be  free — ^free  to  fulfil  his  oath, 
free  to  carry  out  his  revenge. 

At  the  end  of  six  years.  Meldon,  now  a 
rich  man,  departed  from  Australia  with  a 
number  of  Frenchmen  who  had  been  his  com- 
panions whilst  at  the  diggings.  He  called 
himself  De  Vaux,  and  .easily  procured  a 
berth  in  one  of  the  ships  leaving  for  Eng- 
land. He  rested  a  few  days  in  Liverpool, 
and  then  crossed  over  to  Ireland,  to  visit  the 
place  where  his  family  once  lived. 

As  Meldon  stood  and  looked  at  Lough 
Arro,  on  whose  border  his  father's  neat  cot- 
tage once  stood,  he  bitterly  sighed.  "  Oh, 
Horace,  have  I  not  reason  to  be  revenged  ?" 
he  murmured,  as  he  thought  how  happy  he 
might  have  been  had  not  that  man  crossed 
his  path. 

At  first  he  feared  to  ask  about  Mr.  Daly, 
thinking  that  the  people  might  recognise  in 
his  bronzed  countenance  the  features  of  the 
wretched  convict,  sent  some  sixteen  years 
since  from  this  village. 

One  day,  on  pretence  of  seeing  the 
country,  Meldon  hired  a  car,  and  told  the 
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driver  to  show  him  the  places  about  tliat 
were  worth  seeing ;  he  knew  he  would  be 
driven  to  Dalymount,  therefore  he  left  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  the  driver.  On  his 
way  to  Dalymount,  Pat  drove  him  by  Flora's 
cottage,  and  there,  standing  at  the  door,  was 
Meldon's  own  child. 

"  Who  is  that  girl  ?"  asked  Meldon,  with 
difficulty,  suppressing  his  anxiety ;  and  when 
he  heard  her  name,  and  was  told  her  sad  his- 
tory, he  knew  she  was  his  own  daughter — 
no,  not  his  own.  And  again  he  cursed 
Horace  Daly. 

Then  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
Dalys,  and  Meldon,  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, learned  all  he  desired  to  know.  Horace 
lived  abroad,  in  France,  and  the  old  steward 
had  said  that  he  was  spending  thousands  at 
the  gaming-houses  in  Paris.  "  Then  to 
Paris  must  I  go,"  thought  Meldon. 

Meldon  left  Ireland  to  hunt  for  his  prey  in 
Paris.  For  weeks  he  visited  every  gaming- 
table of  note,  but  could  not  find  his  man. 
No  tiger  ever  sought  his  prey  with  greedier 
eyes  or  more  stealthy  prowl  than  did  Meldon 
seek  Horace  Daly. 
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One  evening  Meldon  entered  a  handsome 
ca£§  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens ;  he  had 
been  walking  all  day,  so  feeling  weary, 
he  sank  into  an  easy-chair,  where  he 
remained  some  time  as  if  thinking.  Sud- 
denly he  raised  his  head,  and  saw — ^yes,  the 
beating  of  his  heart  told  him  it  was — 
Horace  Daly.  He  was  older,  greyer,  and 
more  careworn  than  when  he  had  last  seen 
him ;  yet  he  it  was.  Meldon  shut  his  eyes 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  on  opening 
them,  the  man,  Horace  Daly,  was  gone — 
was  it  a  vision  he  had  seen?  Had  his 
fevered  brain  conjured  up  this  spectre,  or 
was  it  the  real  man  P  It  was  the  real  man, 
for  next  day  he  saw  him  speaking  to  several 
ladies  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees. 

Meldon,  little  thinking  that  another  ob- 
served him,  stared  at  his  prey  with  a 
horrible  expression  in  his  dark  eyes.  If 
the  first  time  he  had  any  doubt,  now  he 
knew  it  was  Horace,  for  on  his  temple 
was  the  scar  of  the  bullet-wound. 

Meldon  paid  a  creature  of  his,  and  who 
happened  to  be  by  at  the  moment  of  recog- 
nition, to  follow  Horace  Daly  and  find  out 
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where  he  lived,  what  table  d^hdte  he  fre- 
quented, and  at  what  table  he  played.  In 
a  few  days  the  man,  bringing  all  particulars, 
returned,  and  from  that  time  Horace  Daly's 
hours  were  numbered. 

Whilst  Meldon  was  giving  his  directions 
to  his  unscrupulous  agent,  he  himself  was 
the  object  of  scrutiny,  and  the  man  who 
thus  gazed  at  him  was  the  Count  de  Faux- 
cour,  known  to  us  as  the  Baron  de  Char- 
moneaux,  Maud  Daly's  husband.  Mr.  White- 
head, it  will  be  remembered,  described  his 
departure  from  Daly  mount  on  a  cold  Decem- 
ber morning,  and  said  that  with  one  excep- 
tion he  had  never  since  heard  of  him  or  any 
of  his  companions;  so  in  a  few  lines  we 
must  state  how  the  intervening  time  had 
been  passed. 

After  a  tedious  journey,  the  Count,  or 
Baron,  and  his  companions  arrived  in  Paris, 
where  they  lived  for  some  time  in  the  quiet 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Sulpice. 

The  change  of  climate  restored  the 
Baroness  to  perfect  health,  and  at  first  all 
went  on  peaceably.  But  soon  Maud  re- 
marked that  her   husband  left  his   family 
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every  evening  to  return  late  at  night,  care- 
worn and  excited.  The  cause  of  this  was 
soon  discovered;  he  was  a  gambler,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  refrain  from 
play. 

A  winter  and  a  summer  passed  away,  and 
things  went  on  as  usual,  until  one  day  the 
Baron  confessed  to  his  wife  that  he  was  so 
much  embarrassed  that  he  had  to  open  As- 
sembly Booms !  At  first  Maud  was  horrified, 
but  when  it  was  explained  to  her  that  no  one 
need  know  to  whom  the  rooms  belonged, 
she  gave  her  consent,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  left  the  quiet  Eue  Fenelon  for  their 
new  house. 

It  was  in  the  Eue  St.  Honore  that  the 
Baron  had  taken  the  apartments.  He  hired 
all  the  first  floor  and  a  small  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 

"  We  shall  live  upstairs,  dear,"  said  De 
Charmoneaux  to  his  wife,  when  for  the  first 
time  he  showed  her  their  new  house ;  "and 
these  will  be  our  ball-rooms,"  he  continued, 
as  he  conducted  her  through  the  two 
spacious  salons  of  the  premier  etage. 

The  salons  were  not  alike ;  one  was  fur- 
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nished  with  great  elegance:  a  large  table 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  room,  round 
wliich  were  placed  many  high-backed  chairs. 
Several  smaller  tables  stood  before  luxuriant 
couches  or  handsome  fauteuils.  "  Here  some 
will  play  at  cards,  or  whatever  game  they 
please/'  said  the  Count,  as  he  watched  the 
expression  of  his  wife's  face. 

"Do  they  gamble  much  in  France?" 
asked  Maud,  with  .  much,  eagerness  of 
manner. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  gamble !  You  English  call 
every  one  who  plays  a  gambler.  You'll  be 
surprised  to  see  many  young  women  watch- 
ing the  roulette,  and  betting  heavily  on  the 
red  or  the  black." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Maud ;  "  how  horrible !" 

"In  England,"  continued  her  husband, 
"  the  amusement  at  balls  is  dancing ;  there- 
fore those  who  do  not  enjoy  that  pastime 
either  stay  at  home,  or  go  out  merely  for 
the  sake  of  duty.  Now  here  it  is  diflFerent ; 
every  one  amuses  himself  as  he  thinks 
proper.  But  the  pleasures  of  this  room  will 
have  more  attractions  for  you :  here  all  the 
guests  wh.0  care  for  music  and  dancing  will 
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stay,"  lie  said,  leading  her  to  the  second 
salon. 

"  But  you  said  I  need  not  appear,"  ^aid 
Maud,  beseechingly. 

"  Oh !  not  unless  you  like,"  answered  the 
Baron,  as  he  fondly  kissed  his  wife. 

Though  the  Baron  was  determined  that 
his  wife  should  not  only  attend,  but  play  at 
these  assemblies,  yet  he  never  asked  her  to 
accompany  him,  for  he  knew  that  her 
curiosity  was  such  that  she  would  beg  per- 
mission to  be  present  at  one  of  them.  So, 
the  morning  after  the  first  ball,  he  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
entertainment ;  and,  as  he  well  knew,  Maud 
asked  permission  to  go  to  the  second.  The 
Baron  said  he  would  think  the  matter  over ; 
however,  he  at  last  gave  his  consent,  and  the 
following  night  she  made  her  dehut  into 
French  society. 

When  the  Baron  led  his  wife  into  the 
assembly,  the  salons  were  crowded.  He, 
knowing  that  her  style  of  beauty  was  the 
most  admired  by  the  Parisians,  had  pur- 
posely detained  her,  in  order  that  she  might 
make  a  great  impression  on  the  guests. 
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He  did  not  ask  his  wife  to  perform  on  the 
piano,  as  he  feared  she  would  be  nervous,  so 
the  .night  passed  very  agreeably  to  her,  who 
thought  that  now  she  was  about  to  com- 
mence a  new  and  happy  existence. 

For  some  time  Maud's  life  was  what  some 
would  call  a  gay  one.  Four  nights  in  the 
week  her  husband  gave  these  entertain- 
ments, and  the  other  evenings  were  spent 
in  a  box  at  some  of  the  tlieatres  with  the 
Baron  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends  ;  but 
one  day,  as  Maud  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  she  learned  what  were  the 
characters  of  these  men,  and  that  she  had 
been  for  too  long  a  time  a  dupe  to  her  hus- 
band's cunning  plans.  She  was  sitting  with 
her  maid,  the  woman  who  had  accompanied 
her  from  Ireland,  and  describing  a  fancy 
ball  to  which  she  had  been  some  evenings 
before,  when  suddenly  she  heard  the  sound 
of  a  voice  she  thous^ht  she  knew.  She 
turned  and  saw  a  gentleman,  who  the 
evening  before  had  paid  her  great  attention, 
speaking  to  a  friend. 

"I  say,  D'Albo,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  come  here ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  this  girl !" 
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Maud's  heart  beat  violently.  Was  it  of 
her  he  spoke  ? 

"  Which  ?"  answered  D'Albo,  "  the  one  on 
the  seat?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  friend,  "  she  is  the 
pianiste  at  De  Charmoneauxs  gaming  salons  ! 
I  want  to  speak  to  her,"  he  continued,  as  he 
crossed  the  path. 

But  Maud  had  heard  the  words  ''pianiste 
at  De  Charmoneauxs  gaming  salons,  and  flew 
from  her  seat  to  escape  meeting  a  man  who 
had  spoken  of  her  with  such  disrespect. 

Maud,  quivering  with  emotion,  hastened 
to  her  own  room,  determined  to  upbraid  her 
husband,  but  he  had  gone  out  to  dinner, 
and  had  left  word  that  he  would  meet  her  at 
the  assembly  in  the  evening.  "  I  will  not 
go  down,"  said  Maud,  determinedly,  as  she 
heard  the  message.  "  No,  I  will  never  again 
appear  in  those  rooms  !" 

The  evening  came,  and  the  guests  had 
assembled,  when  the  Baron,  having  returned 
from  his  dinner  party,  was  walking  through 
the  rooms.  But  the  pianiste — where  was 
she  ?  In  vain  did  Eugene  de  Charmoneaux 
look  through  the  crowded  salons  for  his  wife ; 
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she  was  not  there.  So  he  quietly  quitted 
the  assembly,  and  sought  her  in  her  own 
chamber. 

"  Maud,"  he  uttered  with  horror,  as  he 
entered,  "not  dressed  yet,  and  the  salons  are 
crowded  with  our  friends  !" 

"Your  friends,  Eugene,  not  mine,'* 
quietly  answered  his  wife. 

"  But  they  will  soon  be  yours,  when  you 
know  them  better,"  said  De  Charmoneaux, 
in  his  most  soothing  manner. 

"  I  shall  never  know  them  ;  never, 
Eugene;  for  I  will  never  again  mix  with 
them,"  answered  Maud,  angrily. 

"  Maud,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  her 
husband,  in  amazement ;  he  had  never 
heard  his  wife  speak  thus  determinedly 
before.  "  Why  will  you  not  mix  with 
them?" 

"Because  I  shan't  lay  ijayself  open  to 
insult." 

"  Insult !"  cried  De  Charmoneaux. 

"No  one  in  the  gardens  shall  again  call  me 
the  pianiste  of  De  Charmoneaux's  gaming 
salon.  Oh,  husband!  husband!  to  what 
have  you  not  lowered  me  1" 
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*"  Enough/*  said  the  Baron — the  secret  was 
now  discovered,  the  mask  was  torn  from  his 
face,  and  he  should  appear  in  his  own  true 
character.  "  Maud,  you  now  know  what 
we  are.  You  have  spoken  truly;  we  are 
lowered.  These  people  do  come  here  to 
gamble^  but  they  are  our  supporters ;  it  is 
owing  to  their  extravagances  that  we  are 
able  to  live." 

"  I  will  live  no  longer  by  such  foul  means ; 
I  will  never  again  enter  that  salon." 

"  Make  no  rash  vow,"  answered  her  hus- 
band, calmly,  "  for  this  very  night  you  must 
come  down  and  entertain  the  company.  I 
am  not  going  to  lose  a  position  by  which  I 
can  earn  money  merely  to  please  your 
prudish  taste.  Maud,"  he  continued,  as 
he  crossed  the  room,  "  had  I  married  with 
my  family's  consent,  I  should  now  be  in  a 
different  position." 

"Oh,  would  that  you  had!"  sighed  his  wife. 

"  Maud,  dear  Maud  !"  said  the  Barpn,  in 
his  old,  loving  way,  "  had  I  been  rich,  as  at 
my  marriage  I  thought  I  should  have  been, 
you  would  have  shared  my  wealth  ;  and  now 
that  fortune  has  not  favoured  me,  will  you 
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forget  your  vow?  Have  you  not  sworn 
that  *  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer * " 

"Do  not,  speak  sentiment,"  interrupted 
Maud,  angrily ;  "  it  sounds  badly  from  such 
lips  as  yours." 

"  Woman !"  cried  the  Baron — ^but  a  ring 
at  the  outer  door  interrupted  his  further 
utterance.  It  was  one  of  the  attendants 
who  had  come  to  say  that  the  company 
were  leaving,  as  the  host  was  not  in  the 
room  to  receive  or  entertain  them.  *'  Say  I 
am  coming,"  was  De  Charmoneaux's  answer ; 
and  he  shut  the  door,  and  taking  a  riding 
whip  from  a  small  stand,  re-entered  the 
chamber,  "  Maud,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,"  he  said ;  "  get  dressed  at  once."  There 
was  an  awful  expression  in  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  "  Mabel,  aid  your  mistress." 

The  woman  nervously  crossed  to  obey 
her  master's  orders. 

"  I  will  not  go  down  to-night !"  cried  the 
Baroness,  angrily. 

"If  you  do  not  get  dressed,"  said  her 
husband,  now  livid  with  passion,  "  I  will 
whip " 

"  Whip  me !  whip  me !"  sneered  his  wife. 
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"it    only   wants    that  act   to  prove  your 
character  to  be  that  of  a " 

"  Devil !"  cried  the  Baron,  as  he  raised  the 
whip  above  his  wife's  head.  "  But  no/'  he 
continued,  checking  his  passion,  "  if  I  mark 
you,  you  cannot  appear  to-night ;"  saying 
this,  he  quietly  walked  across  to  a  small  cot 
in  which  their  child  was  sleeping.  Its  little 
arm  lay  on  the  white  counterpane,  and  to  it 
the  Baron  pointed  as  he  said  to  Maud,  "  If 
you  do  not  instantly  commence  your  toilet, 
I  shall  whip  this  child  in  her  bed." 

"  Let  me  dress  you — let  me  dress  you,'* 
earnestly  pleaded  Mabel. 

But  Maud,  thinking  that  he  dare  not 
strike  the  child,  did  not  stir,  and  the 
moment  passed.  A  pitiable  cry  was  heard 
from  the  infant,  for  mercilessly  had  the 
Baron  struck  its  little  outstretched  arm. 

"  Oh,  brute,  brute !"  cried  the  wretched 
mother ;  but  the  Baron  quietly  said — 

"  Will  you  get  dressed ;  or  must  I  strike 
agam  r 

"  Oh,  mistress,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  me 
dress  you,"  cried  Mabel.  "  Oh,  do,  for  the 
sake  of  your  child." 

VOL.  I.  8 
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The  Baron  conquered,  Maud  was  soon 
ready,  and  her  husband  led  her  down  to  the 
salon.  "  You  must  excuse  us/'  he  said,  to 
the  first  group  he  met ;  "  but  Madame  has 
had  a  nervous  headache,  and  I  have  had 
almost  to  carry  her  downstairs." 

Night  after  night  the  Baroness,  without 
a  murmur,  played  and  danced  at  these 
assemblies.  "I  have  cured  her  obstinacy," 
thought  De  Charmoneaux ;  and  he  thought 
truly.     But  he  had  also  broken  her  heart. 

The  season  had  ended,  and  the  salons 
were  to  be  closed  during  the  summer 
months,  so  the  Baron  determined  to  take 
his  wife  to  Baden-Baden ;  but  she,  prefer- 
ring lodgings  in  the  country,  declined  going, 
and  in  this  he  gratified  her  wish,  and  hired 
for  her  a  cottage  outside  the  village  of 
Passy,  and  leaving  her  there  with  Mabel 
and  her  child,  he  went  to  Germany.  The 
husband  and  wife  never  again  met;  for 
Maud,  worn  by  over  anxiety  and  exertion, 
became  an  easy  prey  to  an  epidemic  fever 
that  raged  that  year  in  France.  The  Baron 
was  sorry  for  his  wife,  for  though  he  had 
treated  her  harshly,  yet  he  loved  her,  and 
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was  proud  of  her  beauty.  And  the  loss  she 
would  be  to  his  salon  in  no  small  degree 
aggravated  his  grief. 

The  winter  commenced,  and  De  Charmo- 
neaux'  salons  were  re-opened ;  but  everyone 
missed  the  pianiste,  and  were  grieved  when 
they  heard  of  her  death.  But  soon  another  was 
procured,  and  the  assemblies  were  nightly 
given,  until  the  laws  of  France  prohibited 
such  entertainments. 

The  Baron's  daughter  and  Mabel,  whom 
the  child  always  called  aunt,  lived  in  the 
cottage  where  Maud  de  Charmoneaux  had 
died ;  and  the  Baron  having  realized  a 
large  sum  by  the  Assembly  Booms,  stayed 
at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  Bue 
Eivoli. 

The  Baron  frequently  visited  his  daughter, 
and  with  pleasure  saw  her  each  time  growing 
more  and  more  like  her  mother.  She  wanted 
her  sweetness  of  expression  and  her  mildness 
of  disposition ;  but  yet  she  had  her  hand- 
some profile  and  graceful  figure. 

Maud's  education  was  carefully  conducted 
by  a  French  master,  who  visited  her  daily ; 
but  of  religion  she  knew  almost  nothing. 

8—2 
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Mabel  had  taught  her,  when  young,  the 
principal  truths  ;  but  the  Baron  hearing  the 
child  singing  some  sacred  hymn,  summoned 
the  woman  to  his  presence,  and  declared 
that  he  would  take  from  under  her  care  his 
daughter,  if  these  lessons  were  not  discon- 
tinued, and  as  the  mark  of  the  riding-whip 
was  on  Maud's  arm,  Mrs.  Meldon  never 
dared  to  disobey  her  master's  orders,  for  she 
knew  his  was  no  vain  threat;  and  thus  the  girl 
received  no  religious  instruction.  Soon  the 
Baron,  who  was  very  extravagant,  spent  all 
his  money,  and  was  thinking  by  what  means 
he  could  replenish  his  purse.  He  remem- 
bered  that  Horace  Daly,  on  Maud's  mar- 
riage, verbally  promised  that  if  ever  it  was 
in  his  power  his  sister  should  have  her 
portion,  and  so  he  wrote  to  her  brother  ask- 
ing him  to  fulfil  his  word.  The  answer  did 
not  surprise  the  Baron  :  it  ran  thus : — "  Sir, 
my  father's  will  prevents  me  fulfilling  a 
promise  that  certainly  if  my  sister  were 
alive  I  should  be  anxious  to  keep.  I  am 
only  left  a  life  use  of  Dalymount,  and  at  my 
death  it  goes  to  the  nearest  of  kin.  My 
other  small  estates  I  have  sold,  so  I  have 
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not  the  means  of  helping  yon  in  your  present 
embarrassments.  Let  this  letter  not  be 
answered,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  correspond 
with  a  person  whom  I  despise  as  a  man,  and 
am  ashamed  of  as  a  relation.  The  life  and 
death  of  your  unhappy  wife  is  not  unknown 
to  her  brother,  Horace  Daly." 

About  the  same  time,  the  Baron  received 
a  communication  announcing  that  his  uncle, 
the  Count  de  Fauxcour,  was  dead,  and  had 
left  to  his  nephew  his  title  and  fortune. 
The  former  De  Charmoneaux  adopted,  and 
the  latter  he  soon  spent;  and  again  De 
Fauxcour  became  poor. 

Maud  de  Fauxcour  was  now  past  seven- 
teen, and  her  father  wished  to  turn  her 
beauty  to  some  account.  "  What  an  orna- 
ment she  would  have  been  in  my  gaming- 
salon,"  he  often  said.  But  now  the  only 
thing  was  to  get  her  a  rich  husband,  and  as 
in  Paris  his  child  could  never  make  a  good 
match,  he  determined  to  take  her  to  some 
foreign  city.  But  how  could  he  do  that, 
while  he  was  so  poor?  Oh,  if  Horace 
Daly  were  dead ! 

The  thought  of  how  he  could  raise  money 
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enough  to  go  to  some  foreign  city  con- 
tinually haunted  him,  and  he  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  write  a  begging  letter  to 
Horace,  when  one  day  he  saw  him  sitting 
at  a  table  of  a  private  gaming-house ;  that 
it  was  Horace  he  had  no  doubt,  for  thotigh 
old  and  careworn,  his  face  was  not  much 
altered. 

De  Fauxeour,  fearing  that  he  might  J)e 
recognised  by  his  brother-in-law,  left  the 
room,  and  walked  to  a  mirror  in  the  ante- 
chamber. "No,  no,"  he  muttered,  "he  never 
could  think  I  was  the  Eugene  de  Charmo- 
neaux  of  former  days,  I  am  so  changed,"  and 
with  a  smile  peculiar  to  De  Fauxeour,  he 
turned  to  enter  the  salon.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  evening  he  got  into  conversation  with 
Horace,  but  found  him  to  be  very  reserved ; 
and  afterwards  he  heard  him  say,  "  that  he 
ever  made  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  to  people 
in  any  gaming-salon  unless  he  had  been  in- 
troduced to  them  on  a  former  occasion." 

"  I  must  get  introduced,"  said  De  Faux- 
eour. "But  why  should  I?"  he  thought, 
and,  raising  his  head,  he  started,  for  through 
the  door  he  saw  a  powerful  looking  man 
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gazing  at  Horace,  with  a  peculiar  expression 
in  his  large  dark  eyes.  The  Count  knew 
that  face ;  he  had  seen  it  before.  De  Faux- 
cour  never  forgot  a  face,  and  its  expression 
he  thought  he  read ;  but  where  had  be  seen 
that  man — oh,  where  ?  And  all  that  night 
the  expression  on  the  bronzed  countenance 
haunted  him  in  his  dreams. 

The  next  morning  the  Count  went  to 
visit  his  daughter;  unnoticed  he  entered 
Mrs.  Meldon's  sitting-room.  The  table  was 
covered  with  threads,  needles,  and  the  various 
curiosities  of  a  woman's  workbox.  Evidently 
Mabel,  whilst  putting  her  box  in  order,  had 
been  called  away. 

De  Fauxcour,  partly  from  curiosity, 
looked  through  the  litter  of  things,  and 
seeing  a  small  portrait  painted  on  ivory,  he 
carelessly  took  it  up,  and  almost  shrieked 
with  surprise,  for  there  he  saw  the  face  of 
the  bronzed  man ;  but  hearing  some  one 
approach,  he  put  it  carefully  into  his  pocket. 

And  often  and  often,  in  after  years,  Mabel 
wondered  how  she  lost  her  husband's  like- 
ness. 

And  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees  on  the  day 
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before  alluded  to,  the  Count  had  just  bid 
some  ladies  good-bye,  when  he  saw  Horace 
Daly  approach  to  speak  to  them,  and  near 
him  was  the  man  he  now  knew  to  be  Hugh 
Meldon. 

Meldon,  fearing  to  be  observed,  turned, 
and  quickly  walked  away,  and  De  Fauxcour 
hastened  after  him,  until  the  former,  getting 
fatigued,  sat  down,  and  beside  him  sat  the 
Count.  Meldon  did  not  notice  De  Faux- 
cour, so  buried  was  he  in  thought. 

The  Count,  seeing  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  for  some  ladies  were  coming  to- 
wards where  they  sat,  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  miniature  and  dangled  it  in  his 
hand. 

"My  portrait!"  said  Meldon,  forgetting 
his  prudence  in  his  surprise  at  seeing  the 
picture  he  so  well  knew. 

"  Yes,  Hugh  Meldon  r  said  the  Count,  in 
a  low  voice. 

"That  is  not  my  name,"  answered 
Meldon,  angrily. 

"  Do  not  deny  it,  for  I  know  you  well," 
said  the  Count ;  "  but  have  no  fear,  my 
name  is  De  Charmoneaux." 
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"  De  Charmoneaux !"  muttered  Hugh 
Meldon. 

"  Tes,  De  Charmoneaux.  We  both  know 
Horace  Daly.  If  you  meet  me  at  the  Cafe 
du  Pom  me  d'Or,  Eue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs,  we  can  speak  further.  Eevenge 
is  sweet,"  he  hissed  into  the  man's  ear. 
"  Will  you  be  there  at  nine  ?" 

"  Tes,"  answered  Meldon. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Count,  as  he  rose 
and  crossed  the  path  to  pay  some  compli- 
ment to  his  friends  that  were  coming  near 
the  seat ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  the 
chapter  we  found  Meldon  seeking  the  Caf6 
du  Pomme  d'Or. 

The  Caf<6  du  Pomme  d'Or,  a  dingy-look- 
ing house,  frequented  by  the  poorer  class  of 
Parisian  artisans,  was  situated  in  the  Eue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs.  It  was  a  strange 
restaurant.  There  you  might  see  the 
poissonniere  supping  her  coflfee  after  a 
day's  labour,  or  the  chiffonnier  drinking  his 
wine  before  his  nightly  rounds.  TKere,  on 
a  winter's  evening,  the  poor  labourers  play 
at  cards  for  sums  they  can  afford  to  lose, 
and  their  wives  sit  beside  them,   knitting 
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and  participating  in  their  husbands'  plea- 
sures. 

Meldon  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered 
a  square  room.  For  a  moment  he  could  not 
see,  so  impregnated  was  the  air  with  smoke ; 
but  soon  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "Que 
voulez-vous,  Monsieur?"  and,  turning  he 
saw,  sitting  behind  a  small  counter,  the 
lady  of  the  establishment. 

"  Is  Monsieur  De  Charmoneaux  in  his 
room?"  asked  Meldon,  in  tolerably  good 
French. 

"Non,  Monsieur,  il  n'est  pas  encore 
arriv^;  mais  si  vous  voulez  monter  a  sa 
chambre,  je  suis  sAr  qu'il  viendra  tout  de 
suit." 

Meldon  bowed,  saying  he  should  be  most 
happy. 

"  Franfois !"  screeched  the  dame ;  and 
before  the  echo  died  away,  her  attendant 
sprite  appeared.  "  Fran9ois,  conduct  this 
gentleman  to  Monsieur  De  Charmoneaux' 


room." 


"  Oui,  Madame,"  answered  the  sprite,  and 
led  the  way  up  a  wide  flight  of  stairs. 
Meldon  had  scarcely  reached  the  chamber 
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door  when  he  heard  a  quiet  step   on  the 
stairs,  and  turning  he  saw  De  Fauxcour. 

"  Go  on,  pray  go  on  !"  said  the  Count,  as 
he  saw  that  Meldon  stopped  at  the  entrance. 
Meldon  obeyed,  and  De  Fauxcour  followed 
him,  saying,  "You  are  punctual,  Monsieur 
Meldon." 

"  I  like  always  to  be  up  to  time,"  was  the 
somewhat  surly  answer. 

"  And  you  are  right,  Mr.  Meldon ;  quite 
right.  I  like  a  man  that  is  up  to  the 
moment,  then  there  is  no  time  lost." 

"Que  voulez-vous.  Monsieur  ?"  inter- 
rupted Fran9ois. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  forgot :  how  stupid  I  am ! 
What  will  you  take,  Mr.  Meldon  ?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  Meldon,  who  was 
annoyed  at  the  playful  manner  of  his  friend. 

"  Eidiculous,  Mr.  Meldon  !  ridiculous ! 
Gar^on,  a*bottle  of  Champagne,  and  some  good 
cigars,"  The  sprite  descended  to  the  lower 
regions  to  obey  the  orders  he  had  received. 
"Which  way  did  you  come?"  asked  the 
Count,  when  they  had  been  sitting  for  some 
moments. 

"  By  the  Eue  de  la  Paix." 


h. 
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"  It  was  very  crowded,"  said  the  Count, 
with  one  of  his  sweetest  smiles ;  "  every  one 
I  met  was  a  foreigner.  Paris  is  full  of 
strangers.  Have  you  ever  been  here  during 
the  winter,  Mr.  Meldon?*' 

"  No ;  I  have  only  been  some  months  in 
Paris,"  answered  Meldon,  in  an  impatient 
tone. 

"Well,  you  should  stay  the  winter. 
Paris  is  but  dull  and  sad-looking  at  this 
season.     If " 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Fran9ois  carrying  a  tray,  which 
he  placed  on  the  table,  and  then,  having 
been  told  that  nothing  more  was  required, 
left  the  gentlemen  alone. 

The  Count,  though  he  had  seen  fifty 
years  of  eventful  life,  was  still  a  handsome 
man;  where  time  had  laid  her  withering 
hand,  there  art  worked  her  greatest  miracles. 
Most  of  his  teeth  were  false,  his  beard  and 
hair  were  dyed — not  black,  but  a  bright 
brown,  which  the  world  thought  was  their 
natural  colour,  and  a  smile,  continually 
playing  round  his  thin  lips,  concealed  his 
real  expression. 


s^ 
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De  Fauxcour  rose,  walked  to  the  door, 
and,  finding  it  firmly  closed,  returned  to  his 
seat.  "  Mr.  Meldon,"'  said  he,  with  a  serious 
air,  as  he  poured  out  two  glasses  of  wine, 
"  what  shall  be  our  toast  ?"  Meldon  stared, 
and  the  Count  returned  the  look.  "  What 
say  you,"  he  continued,  in  a  low  voice,  "  to 
the  success  of  our  undertaking  ?" 

Meldon  took  the  glass,  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  and  cried,  "To  the  success  of  our 
undertaking  ?" 

"Not  so  loud,  Mr.  Meldon,"  whispered 
the  Count,  and  then  almost  inaudibly 
repeated  the  toast  as  he  drained  the  glass 
at  one  draught. 

"Meldon,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  when  he 
had  refilled  their  glasses,  "  now  that  we  are 
going  to  act  together,  will  you  be  offended 
if  I  give  you  one  advice  ?" 

Meldon,'  pleased  that  the  conversation 
was  becoming  more  serious,  said,  "  Through 
life  I  ever  listened  to  advice.  If  it  were 
sound,  I  profited  by  it ;  if  the  reverse,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  thanking  the  giver  for 
his  good  intentions." 

"  WeU,"   said  the  Count,  "  I  think  you 
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are  incautious ;"  and  as  lie  spoke  lie  watched 
the  countenance  of  his  friend,  to  see  if  it 
would  express  anger. 

But  Meldon  only  sneered.  "  Had  I  been 
incautious,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  never 
left  Australia." 

"  Had  you  been  cautious,"  answered  De 
Fauxcour,  slowly,  "you  would  never  have 
gone  there." 

"  Ti:ue,"  said  Meldon,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but 
how  have  I  been  incautious  since  you  met 
me  ?  I  am  generally  silent  in  company." 

"  Yes,  but  you  should  govern  your  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  your  tongue,"  said  De 
Pauxcour.  "For  instance,  I  saw  that 
to-night  you  were  angry  at  my  frivolous 
questions." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Meldon,  as  his  face 
became  somewhat  red. 

"  Meldon,  I  could  never  be  deceived  by 
an  expression  on  such  a  face  as  yours.  The 
first  time  I  perceived  you  looking  at  Daly, 
I  saw  hate  in  your  eyes ;  but  the  last  time," 
he  continued,  in  a  low,  clear  whisper,  "  it  was 
not  hate,  but  — — .     Am  I  not  right  ?" 

"  I  must   admit  you  are   an    excellent 
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reader  of  faces,"  answered  Meldon  after  a 
pause.  "  I  own  I  was  irritated  by  the  Ught- 
ness  of  your  manner." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  the  Count  with  an 
accent  of  glee,  as  he  heard  Meldon  admit 
that  he  had  surmised  rightly.  "I  pride 
myself  on  the  power  of  reading  men's 
thoughts." 

"It  is  a  wonderful  talent,"  answered 
Meldon,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  and  then,  in 
a  higher  voice,  addressed  the  Count.  "  How, 
after  so  many  years,  did  you  remember  me  ? 
I  must  be  much  changed  since  we  last  met." 

"  You  are  altered,"  said  the  Count ;  "  but 
when  I  first  saw  you  looking  at  Horace 
Daly,  I  said,  '  Where  have  I  seen  that  face  ?' 
I  stripped  the  face  of  the  beard,  and  yet  I 
did  not  know  it ;  I  thought  what  it  might 
have  been  when  younger ;  what  it  would  be 
when  gay ;  how  it  would  look  in  affliction ; 
and  that  night  the  face  haunted  me,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  I  saw  the  picture  I 
showed  you :  and  then  I  had  no  doubt  it 
was  Hugh  Meldon,  who,  some  twenty  years 
before,  I  saw  dancing  at  his  own  wedding." 

"Do   not  allude   to   that,"    interrupted 
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Meldon,  fiercely.  "  I  might  have  been  a 
happy  man  had  I  never  seen  that  woman." 

"  Mabel  was  not  to  blame,"  answered  De 
Fauxcour  ;  ^'  it  was  natural  that  she  should 
shield  her  shame  by  a  marriage,  but  Daly,  he 
was  culpable." 

"  Ah !  Daly  was  indeed  culpable,"  replied 
Meldon,  bitterly ;  "  and  he  shall  answer  for 
his  sin." 

"  Hush !"  interrupted  the  Count.  "  You 
speak  too  loud ;  you  must  be  cautious." 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  this  place  if  you 
fear  to  raise  your  voice  ?"  asked  Meldon,  in 
an  angry  tone. 

"I  should  fear  to  raise  my  voice  in  any 
restaurant  in  Paris,  if  I  spoke  on  such  a 
subject  as  we  are  both  here  to  converse 
about,"  said  the  Count.  "  Meldon,  perhaps 
in  the  next  room,  listening  to  us,  are  some 
secret  agents  of  the  police." 

"  Indeed !"  answered  his  companion. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  De  Fauxcour.  "  It  is 
dangerous  to  speak  in  any  Parisian  caf(6." 

"  I  know  a  house,"  said  Meldon,  "  where 
you  might  talk  without  the  fear  of  being 
overheard." 
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"And  do  the  police  never  visit  that 
house  ?"  the  Count  asked,  knowing  well  the 
answer  he  should  receive. 

"Oh  yes,  frequently;  but  the  landlord 
gives  you  timely  notice  when  any  of  them 
are  in  the  house." 

"How?" 

"Why,  easily;  there  is  a  bell  in  each 
room  that  communicates  with  the  bar,  and 
when  any  of  the  police  enter,  the  landlord 
pulls  a  string,  and  each  bell  gives  a  slight 
sound  inaudible  to  every  one  except  those 
occupying  the  room.  By  this  means  he 
eludes  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  for  though 
they  know,  or  at  least  suspect,  that  gambling 
goes  on  there,  and  that  within  its  walls 
mysterious  deeds  have  been  done,  yet  they 
never  found  a  sufficient  cause  to  bring  the 
landlord  before  a  magistrate,  or  to  have  the 
house  closed." 

"  But  I  dare  not  go  to  such  a  place,"  said 
the  Count. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Meldon,  with  surprise. 

"For  many  reasons — firstly,  because  I 
should  be  for  ever  marked  by  the  police ; 
secondly,  I  might  by,  chance  meet  somebody 

VOL.  I.  9 
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who  knew  me,  and  would  tell  every  one  in 
Paris  that  he  saw  the  Count  de  Faux- 
cour 

"De  Fauxcour!"  cried  Meldon.  "I 
thought  your  name  was  De.  Charmoneaux  !'* 

"  So  it  was,"  laughed  De  Fauxcour.  "  Do 
not  be  afiraid,  Meldon ;  De  Charmoneaux  was 
my  name  until  my  uncle,  the  Count  de 
Fauxcour  died,  when  I  assumed  his  title. 
If  you  wish  to  make  further  inquiries,  you 
can  ask " 

"  It  is  no  matter  to  me  who  or  what  you 
are,"  answered  Meldon ;  "  aU  I  want  is  a  man 
who  is  able  to  aid  me  in  my  revenge." 

"  Speak  low  !  speak  low !"  whispered  the 
Count. 

"  I  will  speak  low,  but  let  me  finish,"  said 
Meldon,  who  was  anxious  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once.  "  I  want  to  have  the  blood 
of  Horace  Daly ;  will  you  assist  me  ?" 

"I  will  assist  you,"answered  De  Fauxcour, 
pallid  with  horror,  for  though  he  would  not 
hesitate  in  ridding  himself  of  an  enemy,  yet 
he  feared  to  speak  of  the  deed  by  its  right 
name — Murder  ! 

"  What  pledge  will  you  give  me  that  you 
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will  not  turn  traitor  ?"  asked  Meldon,  not 
heeding  the  Count's  fear. 

"  I  will  give  you  any  pledge  you  may  re- 
quire, for  the  truth  must  now  be  told.  I 
am  in  want  of  money.  My  uncle  did  not 
leave  me  suflicient  to  support  my  title. 
Now,  at  the  death  of  Horace  Daly,  my  child 
inherits  the  property  of  Dalymount ;  there- 
fore I  want  Horace  dead.  Of  course  I'll  pay 
you  handsomely.'' 

"  I  want  no  payment,  I  only  want  my 
revenge.  When  I  see  Horace  dead,  then 
is  the  object  of  my  life  attained." 

"  Then  I  swear  to  help  you !"  said  De 
Fauxcour,  with  energy;  "but,  Meldon,  it 
must  be  done  cautiously :  you  must  be 
cautious." 

I  will ;  I  will. 

"  You  promise  ? 

"  Yes ;  let  us  arrange  our  plans. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  have  time  to- 
night. This  cafe  closes  at  half-past  ten, 
said  the  Count,  looking  at  a  small  clock  on 
the  mantel-shelf,  "  and  the  hour  has  already 
struck." 

"Then    will  you  meet  me  to-morrow?'* 

9— « 
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said  Meldon,  eagerly ;  "  I  suppose  you  are 
too  cautious  to  lay  all  your  plans  the  first 
night." 

*'  In  the  morning  and  forenoon  I  shall  be 
engaged,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  not  regarding 
Meldon's  sneer ;  "  and  in  the  evening  I  am 
to  be  introduced  to  Horace." 

"  To  Horace !"  cried  Meldon ;  "  do  you 
not  know  your  brother-in-law  ?" 

"  No ;  we  have  never  met  since  I  left 
Ireland,  and  have  only  corresponded  once." 

"How  can  that  be?  He  has  been  in 
Paris  for  many  years." 

"Horace  Daly  has  not  been  long  in 
Paris ;  his  home  is  Brussels,  but  most  of  his 
time  is  spent  at  the  Grerman  gambling 
tables." 

"  That  accounts  for  my  not  meeting  him 
before,"  thought  Meldon. 

"And  as  I  have  said,"  continued  the 
Count,  "  we  have  only  corresponded  once, 
and  then  he  wrote  in  the  following  style." 
And  he  repeated  the  letter  we  have  already 
heard. 

"  When  he  has  spoken  thus  strongly,  why 
get  introduced  ?"  asked  Meldon. 
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"  Because  it  is  necessary  for  our  plans  that 
lie  and  I  should  be  friends." 

"  But  how  can  you  ever  be  acquainted?" 
asked  Meldon,  in  surprise. 

"  He  will  not  know  that  1  am  his  brother- 
in-law  when  Mrs.  Lambert  introduces  us." 

"  How  so  ?     I  do  not  understand." 

"I  see  I  must  explain.  Horace  Daly 
knows  me  as  Eugene  de  Charmoneaux ;  I 
shall  be  introduced  as  the  Count  de  Faux- 
cour.  He  remembers  me  a  young  man, 
with  fair  hair,  and  wearing  no  moustache, 
who  scarcely  spoke  English.  I  am  now 
old,  have  dark  hair  and  beard,  and  speak 
your  language  like  a  native.  He  has  heard 
of  me  as  a  poor  devil ;  he  will  see  me  ap- 
pearing, what  I  am  not,  a  rich  man.  When 
I  am  so  changed,  is  it  likely  that  Horace 
Daly  will  recognise  his  brother-in4aw  ?  But 
we  must  be  going ;  see,  it  is  half-past  ten, 
and  at  that  hour  the  restaurant  is  closed." 

"  I  am  ready ;  but  before  leaving,  give 
me  some  idea  of  how  you  intend  to  act." 

"  Then,  in  a  few  words,"  said  De  Faux- 
cour,  "  I  intend  to  study  Horace's  character, 
to  gratify  his  every  whim  and  fancy,  and  by 
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SO  doing  to  become  his  friend.  When  we 
are  intimate,  I  will  induce  him  to  gamble 
more  even  than  he  does  at  present,  and 
entice  him  to  drink  deeply,  but  I  can  say  no 
more  to-night." 

"Well,  when  shall  we  see  each  other 
again?"  asked  Meldon.  "Will  you  meet 
me  to-morrow  night,  and  I'll  take  you  to  the 
cafe  I  frequent." 

"  I  dare  not  go  there,  I  might  be  recog- 
nised." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  answered  Meldon; 
"no  one  will  see  you  from  the  time  you 
enter  until  you  leave." 

"  How  can  you  manage  it  ?" 

"  On  the  way  there  you  can  muffle  your 
face,  and  when  we  have  arrived  I  will  con- 
duct  you  to  the  private  room." 

But  further  intercourse  was  prevented 
by  the  appearance  of  Pran9ois  to  announce 
that  the  cafe  must  be  closed  for  the 
night. 

"  So  early,"  cried  Meldon,  annoyed  at  the 
interruption. 

"  We  are  early  birds  here,"  laughed  the 
Count,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room.     As 
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Fran9ois  was  arranging  the  glasses  on  the 
table,  De  Fanxcour  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Meldon  except  on  the  stairs, 
when  he  said,  "Til  meet  you  to-morrow 
night." 

"  At  what  hour,  and  where  V 

"  I  will  leave  the  Eue  Castiglioni  at  ten 
o'clock." 

"  Well,"  said  Meldon,  "  I  will  be  under 
the  statue  of  Justice,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  at  half-past  ten." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  lower 
room,  where  was  the  hostess,  who  apologized 
for  her  conduct.  By  the  law  she  was  bound 
to  close  her  doors  at  half-past  ten,  so  she 
hoped  Monsieur  de  Charmoneaux — she  knew 
the  Count  by  no  other  name — would  excuse 
her,  and  heartily  did  he  grant  his  forgive- 
ness ;  for  he  was  glad  that,  without  oflFend- 
ing  Meldon,  he  had  escaped  entering  into 
further  particulars.  He  had  spoken  too 
plainly  already,  but  what  could  he  do? 
Meldon  would  know  what  was  going  to  be 
done,  and  how  they  were  to  act. 

When  they  were  in  the  street,  the  Count 
pressed  Meldon's  hand,  saying,  "  Let  us  go 
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diflferent  ways,  we  must  never  be  seen  to- 
gether." 

"  Do  not  forget  to-morrow  night,"  was 
the  answer,  and  they  parted. 

"  He  will  be  difficult  to  manage,"  thought 
De  Fauxcour. 

"  What  a  cautious  old  villain !"  murmured 
Hugh  Meldon. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"young  heads  on  old  shoulders." 


ARLT  the  next  evening  we 
find  a  lady  crossing  the 
broad  Place  de  la  Concorde ; 
she  is  going  to  the  very- 
house,  nay,  the  very  room, 
where  Eugene  de  Fauxcour  is  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Horace  Daly,  Therefore,  as  the 
beauteous  goddess  enveloped  her  Trojan 
son,  when  he  visited  the  realms  of  Dido,  so 
will  I  render  thee,  0  reader,  invisible,  that 
thou  mayest  trace  her  steps,  and  enter  the 
chamber  where  the  event  of  this  chapter  is 
about  to  take  place. 

The  evening  was  warm,  and  evidently 
Mrs.  Connaught  felt  the  heat,  for  she  carried 
her  crape  shawl  upon  her  arm,  and  had 
loosened  the  grey  strings  of  her  plain  straw 
bonnet,  to  allow  any  breezes  there  might  be 
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to  fan  her  throat  and  chest.  Tantalus  did 
not  look  more  desirously  at  the  drooping 
grapes,  than  did  Mrs.  Connaught  at  the 
marble  colonnade  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  yet 
she  moved  slowly,  fearing  to  increase  her 
bodily  heat  by  walking  fast. 

"  If  I  were  there,"  she  thought.  It  was 
in  reality  about  twenty  yards,  to  her  it  ap- 
peared so  many  miles.  "  Why  did  I  not 
bring  my  parasol — dear,  oh  dear !  I  shall 
be  burned !"  she  mused,  as  some  filmy  cloud 
moved  from  before  the  warm  September  sun. 
"  What  people  must  endure  that  cross  the 
desert !  Oh,  monsieur !"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing a  peasant  who,  carrying  a  green 
umbrella,  passed  by  her  side,  "  voulez-vous 
permetter  moi  votre  parapluie.  Le  soleil  tres- 
chaud.  J'ai  chaude."  The  sentence  was  not 
grammatical,  but  the  man  understood  its 
meaning,  and  answered,  "  Volontiers,"  as  he 
opened  the  umbrella,  and  held  it  over  her 
head;  and  seeing  that  she  was  tired,  he  kindly 
offered  his  arm,  which  Mrs.  Connaught 
gladly  accepted ;  and  the  peasant,  who  was 
metallist  enough  to  know  that  gold  weighed 
heavy,  began  to  think  that  what  he  had 
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often  heard  was  true,  "The  English  were 
made  of  gold." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  covered 
causeway,  and  as  Mrs.  Connaught  was  not 
going  in  the  same  direction  as  her  escort, 
she  bid  him  good-bye,  sincerely  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  turning,  strolled 
slowly  towards  the  Eue  Castiglione. 

"  It  is  not  so  warm  here,"  she  mused,  as 
a  fresh  wind  blew  down  the  street,  cooling 
the  heated  atmosphere ;  *'  this  change  of 
temperature  is  so  liable  to  give  one  cold," 
and  fearing  the  rheumatism,  she  rolled  her- 
self in  her  black  shawl,  and  tied  her  bonnet 
strings  as  composedly  as  if  she  were  in  her 
own  dressing-room. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  a  young  man, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  following  Mrs. 
Connaught.  "  You  certainly  are  a  good 
tourist,  at  least  you  economize  time  by 
dressing  in  the  street." 

"What  an  impertinent  fellow  you  are, 
Harry,"  answered  the  lady,  with  a  smile, 
"  to  speak  to  a  person  of  my  age  in  that  dis- 
respectful manner.  Which  way  have  you 
come  ?    I  did  not  see  you  approach." 
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"From  the  Champs  Elys6es  I  saw  you 
crossing  the  place." 

"  Then  you  should  have  come  to  meet 
me,  and  have  offered  your  umbrella." 

"I  had  not  one,  and  even  if  I  had  it 
would  have  been  presumptuous  to  have 
addressed  a  lady  leaning  on  the  Emperor." 

"  You  are  very  saucy,  Mr.  Harry ;  the 
poor  man  was  very  polite." 

"  I  only  wish  my  Aunt  Lambert  saw 
you. 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  have  taken  the 
other  arm  ?"  said  the  lady,  and  both  laughed 
at  the  idea. 

"  Had  she  been  in  your  position  she  would 
have  preferred  to  die  of  a  sunstroke  than  to 
share  the  umbrella  with  that  poor  man," 
said  Hany  Hurst. 

"  Then  we  must  only  pity  woman's  weak- 
ness," answered  the  lady,  and  she  smiled. 
"  But  I  am  very  tired ;  let  us  take  seats  in 
the  Tuileries  Gardens;  it  is  too  early  to 
go  into  the  house,  and  far  too  warm  for 
walking." 

"  Warm  as  it  is,  I  am  going  to  the  Theatre 
Prangais." 
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"  Is  it  to-niglit  ?  Why,  you  wont  be  able 
to  breathe." 

"  I  shan't  go  until  nine ;  it  will  be  cooler 
then.     Would  you  like  to  come  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no.     Are  your  aunts  going  ?" 

"  No ;  they  have  some  engagement." 

"What  engagement  can  they  possibly 
have?" 

"I  suppose  some  appointment  with  the 
Count  de  Fauxcour." 

"  Count  de  Fauxcour !  Who  is  he  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Connaught,  in  a  surprised  tone. 

"An  old  done-up  fool,  that  is  paying 
Aunt  Laura  attention." 

"  At  the  end  of  her  days,  is  she  going  to 
become  a  countess  ?"  said  Mrs.  Connaught, 
as  if  thinking  aloud ;  but  remembering  her- 
self, she,  with  some  confusion,  added,  "I 
should  not  speak  so  of  your  aunt." 

"  She  is  no  aunt  of  mine,"  said  Harry, 
and  his  cheeks  flushed  with  anger.  "I 
disown  her." 

"Harry,  do  not  speak  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Connaught ;  "  I  am  certain  Mrs.  Lambert 
knows  the  world  too  well  to  let  her  sister 
make  a  foolish  match." 
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"  She  is  dazzled  with  the  title,"  said  the 
young  man,  and  his  face  showed  the  con- 
tempt he  felt.  ''  I  have  no  patience  with 
women  at  their  time  of  life  acting  like 
fools." 

"Harry,  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Connaught, 
in  a  reproving  tone. 

"Well,  it  is  enough  to  drive  a  person 
mad.  If  he  is  a  count,  he  will  never  marry 
Laura  Lemington ;  and  if  he  is  not " 

"  She  wont  marry  him,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Connaught.  "But,  Harry,  we  have  passed 
the  gardens ;  let  us  return  and  take  chairs, 
a  band  will  play  there  at  five." 

Will  play  at  five !    Why,  it  is  now  past 
six.' 

"  Nonsense !"  cried  Mrs.  Connaught,  look- 
ing at  her  watch.     "  I  am  only  four." 

"  Ladies'  watches  often  sleep,"  said  Hurst. 

"  Are  you  certain  your  watch  is  right  ?" 
asked  the  lady,  doubtfully.. 

"  Quite  certain." 

"  What  Shan  I  do  ?  Our  table  d^h6te  is 
at  half-past  five,"  mused  Mrs.  Connaught. 
"  I  think  I  will  go  to  the  Palais  Eoyal." 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Louvre  to  dine — if 
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you  will  accompany  me,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted/* 

"  To  the  Louvre  !  I  think  I  will  go ;  I 
have  never  been  there." 

"  Then  come  with  me ;  it  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  The  salle  h  manger  is  the  hand- 
somest in  Paris." 

"  At  what  hour  is  dinner  ?" 

"  Nominally  six ;  but  we  are  in  excellent 
time.  That  is  the  second  bell  that  i?  now 
ringing,"  said  Harry,  as  he  stood  opposite 
the  gate  leading  to  the  courtyard,  round 
which  the  hotel  is  built. 

"  Then  let  us  go  in,"  said  the  lady ;  and 
accompanied  by  Harry  Hurst  she  crossed  to 
the  public  entrance. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  Mrs.  Connaught 
gladly  rose  to  leave,  for  though  pleased 
with  the  entertainment,  she  was  fatigued 
with  its  length.  It  had  occupied  more  than 
two  hours,  and  it  was  long  after  eight  when 
she  found  herself  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

As  Harry  Hurst  had  an  engagement  at 
nine  o'clock,  he  merely  escorted  his  com- 
panion to  the  comer  of  her  own  street. 

When  Mrs.  Connaught  left  the  young 
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man,  she  walked  quickly  down  the  Eue  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  entering  a  broad  doorway,  she  as- 
cended to  the  premier  itage^  and  then  crossed 
a  small  ante-room  to  look  in  at  the  grand 
salon.  The  apartment  was  furnished  with 
all  the  elegance  of  a  French  drawing-room, 
and  every  European  nation  seemed  to  be 
represented  in  the  circle  of  people  who 
talked  and  laughed  vnthin  its  walls. 

Mrs.  Connaught  being  a  great  favourite, 
many  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  hastened 
to  speak  to  her  when  she  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"  Madame  Connaught,*'  said  a  tall  Greek, 
with  a  decided  squint,  "  you  was  wicket  to 
be  not  to  dinner.  Your  chaire  was  empty ; 
that  is  next  to  me ;  and  T  could  not  menger. 
Qu*est  que-ce  *  menger  *  in  English  ?  Oh,  me 
remember  fort  bien,  eaters.  I  could  not 
eaters,  for  you  was  not  in  my  side." 

"I  dined  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  aiid 
was  delighted  with  the  entertainment." 

"Lentement,  plus  lentement.  I  cannot 
understand  you  when  you  speak  so  quickly," 
answered  the  Greek. 

"  I— dined — ^at — ^the — ^Hotel  du  Louvre/' 
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said  Mrs.    Connaught,    emphasizing   every 
word. 

"  Tank  you  a  great  deal." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
tall  young  man  saying,  "Mrs.  Connaught, 
could  you  persuade  Mrs.  Lambert  and  her 
sister  to  leave  their  retreat !" 

"  If  there  were  a  great  inducement,"  said 
the  good-natured  woman,  as  she  looked 
slyly  at  the  person  by  whom  she  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"Do  endeavour,"  said  a  pretty  bright- 
eyed  girl,  smiHng  most  bewitchingly.  "  If 
they  come  we  shall  have  such  fun." 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  we 
are  going  to  have  dancing  and  music,  and  I 
fear  we  cannot  get  on  well  unless  they  join 
our  circle,  for  Mrs.  Lambert  is  such  a  good 
musician,  and  we  want  Miss  Lemington  to 
dance." 

"  Well,  I  will  use  my  influence." 

"  But  do  not  tell  your  friends  why  we  are 
so  anxious  for  their  society." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  impolitic,"  said  Mrs. 
Connaught,  as  she  left  the  group  to  meet  a 
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handsome  Spaniard,  le  Lion  du  salon,  who 
was  entering  the  ante-room. 

"  Oh,  madame,"  cried  the  Spaniard,  "  why- 
do  you  leave  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  your  two  lady  friends 
down,"  answered  Mrs.  Connaught.  "May 
I,  as  an  inducement,  say  that  you  sent  me  ?" 
and  her  eyes  twinkled  as  she  spoke. 

"  Certainement.  Say  to  Miss  Lemington 
that  I  hope  she  will  have  the  charity  to 
dance  the  first  waltz  with  me." 

"  1*11  give  your  message,"  said  the  lady, 
glad  to  have  something  agreeable  to  say  to 
Laura  Lemington. 

Mrs.  Connaught  slowly  mounted  to  the 
iroisieme  etage^  crossed  a  long  corridor,  and 
knocked  at  a  plainly  painted  door.  "Entrez," 
cried  an  English  voice ;  and  Mrs.  Connaught 
entered  the  well-furnished  apartment  of  the 
wealthy  widow,  Mrs.  Lambert. 

Mrs.  Connaught  and  Mrs.  Lambert  were 
of  the  same  age,  had  been  educated  at 
the  same  school,  and  had  begun  the  world 
at  the  same  ball;  yet  how  diflTerent  were 
the  lives  of  those  two  women ! 

Mrs.  Connaught,  at  the  end  of  her  first 
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season,  married  the  younger  son  of  a  needy 
baronet.  He  was  very  handsome,  aristo- 
cratic, and  loving,  but  very  poor,  imprudent, 
and  wild.  After  a  few  years  he  died,  leav- 
ing his  wife  to  struggle  through  life  with 
three  infant  children.  But  Mrs.  Con- 
naught^s  cloud  soon  showed  a  silvery  lining. 
An  old  aunt  died,  and  left  her  three  hundred 
a  year ;  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  make  a 
"  little  appearance,"  and  introduce  into 
society  her  only  daughter,  who,  being  very 
pretty,  soon  married  a  wealthy  man,  who 
by  a  little  exertion  procured  lucrative  situa- 
tions for  his  wife's  two  brothers.  Mrs. 
Connaught,  her  husband's  family  being 
aristocrats,  and  her  son-in-law  a  millionaire, 
now  held  a  good  position,  and  was  courted 
by  the  world  of  fashion;  but  she  did  not 
care  for  its  empty  honour ;  she  had  been  a 
slave  too  long,  she  would  now  be  free. 

Lady  reader,  can  you  realize  her  happi- 
ness ?  Without  neglecting  duties,  she  could 
leave  home  to  visit  her  friends,  or  travel  on 
the  Continent.  She  was  old  and  sedate 
enough  to  need  no  chaperon  in  society,  yet 
she  was  young  and  witty  enough  to  have 
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always  an  escort.  She  did  not  fear  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Stubbs  because  Mrs.  FitzMaurice  de 
Grey  thought  that  lady  vulgar,  or  to  take 
tea  with  Mrs.  Mobb,  though  she  lodged  in 
an  obscure  street. 

Mrs.  Lambert,  like  Sir  Pertinax  Macsyco- 
phant,  never  gave  entrance  to  love,  though 
it  frequently  knocked  at  her  heart.  She 
wanted  money,  a  town  house,  and  a  country 
villa,  carriages,  horses,  and  if  possible  a 
man  she  could  love.  Her  patience  was  at 
last  rewarded,  and,  in  her  thirty-seventh 
year,  she  married  Lambert — ^the  name  was 
good — and  he  realized  all  her  hopes  save 
one — she  nor  any  other  woman  could  love 
Jerry  Lambert.  They  lived  happily;  but 
Mrs.  Lambert  would  have  given  half  her 
wealth,  if  by  the  sacrifice  Jerry  could  have 
been  made  presentable.  She  well  knew  that 
people  mimicked  his  manners,  and  laughed 
at  his  large  splay  feet. 

Jeremiah  Lambert  soon  died,  leaving 
most  of  his  fortune  to  his  wife,  on  condition 
that  she  never  married,  and  with  that  forti- 
tude, so  common. to  rich  widows,  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert bore  her  husband's  death,  and,  after 
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some  months,  appeared  in  the  gay  world 
she  so  dearly  loved,  not  to  bask  in  its 
pleasures,  but  to  become  its  abject  slave. 
She  dare  not  leave  town,  attend  a  prome- 
nade, go  to  a  ball,  visit  a  person,  speak  to  a 
friend,  enjoy  an  opera,  laugh  at  a  farce, 
express  an  opinion,  unless  the  world,  by 
example,  gave  her  permission.  No  slave 
feared  the  lash  of  a  master's  whip  more  than 
did  Mrs.  Lambert  dread  the  censure  of  that 
most  despotic  tyrant — Fashion, 

"I  am  come,"  said  Mrs.  Connaught, 
closing  the  door,  and  addressing  her  friend, 
"  as  a  deputy  from  the  young  men,  and 
especially  Monsieur  Vanesse,  to  beg  that 
you  will  join  them  in  the  salon.  They  are 
going  to  have  dancing.  And  the  Spaniard," 
she  continued,  looking  at  Miss  Lemington  (a 
woman  of  some  forty  years,  who  wore  her  age 
well,  and  had  the  innocent  playful  manners 
of  seventeen),  "  is  desirous  that  you  will  en- 
gage yourself  to  him  for  the  first  valse." 

Laura  Lemington  blushed  at  the  mention 
of  the  Spaniard's  name,  and  replied,  "  I  shall 
be  delighted ;  he  dances  so  beautifully ! 
What  do  you  say,  sister  ?  can  we  go  ?" 
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"  Indeed,  we  caniiot  go/'  replied  Mrs. 
Lambert,  annoyed  at  her  sister  s  frivolity, 
caring  to  dance  with  a  man  she  scarcely 
knew,  and  whose  only  recommendation  was 
a  handsome  face  and  a  manly  figure ;  she  had 
not  considered  snch  things  when  she  married 
Lambert,  why  should  Laura  ? 

"  And  why  cannot  you  come  and  let  your 
sister  have  some  amusement?"  asked  Mrs. 
Connaught. 

"  Because  we  are  to  have  two  gentlemen 
to  spend  the  evening  with  us,"  answered 
Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  Two  lovers  for  Laura?"  said  Mrs.  Con- 
naught,  and  she  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
once  beautiful  blonde. 

"  You  wicked  woman !"  answered  Miss 
Lemington,  as  she  shook  back  her  curls — 
she  still  wore  curls — from  her  cheeks,  flushed 
with  the  heat  of  the  evening ;  "  you  are  so 
suspicious." 

"  And  so  matrimonial  in  your  ideas,"  said 
Mrs.  Lambert,  who  seemed  displeased  at  Mrs. 
Connaught's  presence.  "  The  gentlemen 
that  are  coming  are  both  too  old  for  Laura." 

"  They  must  be  octogenarians,"  thought 
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Mrs.  Connaught,  as  she  said,  encouragingly, 
"  Laura,  be  an  old  man  s  darling." 

"I  should  rather  be  a  young  man's 
pride."  was  the  playful  answer. 

"I dare  say  you  have  heard  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert.  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Horace  Daly  of  Daly- 
mount?" 

"  Hear  of  him  !"  cried  Mrs.  Connaught. 
"  Why,  he  is  the  talk  of  Paris ;  but  I  remem- 
ber him.  He  was  a  great  beau  when  you 
and  I  were  girls." 

This  unhappy  sentence — for  Mrs.  Lambert 
invariably  spoke  of  her  friend  as  she  would 
of  a  mother — called  from  that  lady  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  "  Tou  may  remember  him, 
Sarah,  but  it  was  long  before  my  time."  Mrs. 
Connaught,  being  accustomed  to  be  treated 
as  Mrs.  Lambert's  senior,  only  smiled. 
"My  eldest  sister,"  continued  the  lady, 
"  remembers  him." 

"And  so  do  I  recollect  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Connaught ;  "  he  was  a  great  puppy,  and 
very  wild.  I  think  he  was  shot  at  by  a 
tenant  for  riding  over  his  corn,  or  some- 
thing.    Had  he  not  a  sister  ?" 
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"  I  believe  he  had,  but  I  never  saw  her," 
was  the  reply. 

"But  where  did  you  meet  this  Daly?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Connaught.  "  It  was  only 
yesterday  I  heard  he  was  the  greatest  gam- 
bler in  Paris,  and  that  he  had  squandered 
away  all  his  estates.  No  one  is  more  talked 
about,  and  no  one  more  blamed,  for  he  could 
have  held  a  splendid  position." 

"  And  could  to-morrow  if  he  wished,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Lambert,  annoyed  at  the 
turn  the  conversation  had  taken.  "You 
must  not  believe,  Sarah,  all  those  jabbering 
French  tell  you.  He  is  very  rich,  but  I 
must  admit  fond  of  gambling." 

"  Fond  of  it !"  cried  her  friend,  laughing. 
"  Why,  his  life  is  spent  at  the  table,  and  the 
other  night  he  lost  2000/.  to  the  Count  de 
Grere,  and  last  evening  a  Eussian  officer 
won  from  him  1000/." 

"  How  have  you  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  table  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Lambert,  showing  some  irritability  of 
manner. 

"  Why,  nothing  is  talked  of  in  the  salons 
but  the  losses  of  Mr.  Daly.     They  say  his 
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week's  gambling- debts  amount  to  5000/. 
But  I  declare,  it  is  nine  o'clock,"  cried  Mrs. 
Connaught;  "and  I  promised  to  return 
soon.     Wont  you  try  and  come,  Laura  ?" 

"  If  possible  I  shall  take  her  down  for  an 
hour/'  said  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Connaught, 
as  she  left  the  room. 

"  It  is  so  tiresome,  people  coming  in  when 
you  want  to  be  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert, 
when  her  friend  was  gone ;  "  for  Laura,  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  To  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Count  de  Fauxcour  and  Mr.  Daly 
are  coming  here  this  evening.  Tou  blush ; 
you  guess  the  cause  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Nonsense,  girl ;  be  frank.  Do  you 
love  either  of  these  men  ?"  Mrs.  Lambert, 
forgetting  her  sister's  age,  made  her  appear 
ridiculous  in  society,  by  speaking  of  her  as 
"  my  adopted  daughter." 

"  Indeed,  such  an  idea  never  entered  into 
my  head,  and  if  I  had  any  inclination  for 
one,  the  story  I  have  just  heard  would  have 
banished  it  from  my  mind." 
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"  Foolish  girl !  you  are  turned  by  every 
wind.  Tou  must  marry;  would  you  like 
Horace  Daly  if  lie  were  not  a  gambler  ?  He 
is  extravagant ;  but  he  is  rich.  He  is  old, 
but  he  is  still  very  handsome.  I  think  he 
admires  you,  or  why  would  he  have  got 
introduced  to  us,  and  why  does  he  now  pay 
us  so  much  attention  ?  When  he  is  mar- 
ried he  intends  to  live  at  Dalymount,  and 
most  likely  he  will  be  returned  at  the  next 
election  for  Sligo.  Would  you  not  like  to 
be  a  Member's  wife  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Laura,  pushing  back  her  hair 
— ^hair,  alas,  which  had  lost  its  golden  lustre. 
"  I  have  no  ambition,  yet  if  I  was  to  marry 
either,"  and  she  shook  her  head  playfully — 
Laura  was  very  playful! — "I  should  like 
the  Count.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  be  a 
Countess."     And  Miss  Lemington  clapped  ^ 

her  hands^  and  would  have  danced  but  that 
heat  has  a  wonderful  influence  on  ladies  in- 
clined to  obesity. 

"  Then  take  him,  child,"  said  her  sister. 
"  If  he  can  make  a  good  settlement  on  you, 
I  will  increase  your  fortune." 

"  But  he  has  not  asked  me." 
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That  was  a  difficulty  Mrs.  Lambert  got 
over  by  saying,  "  He  will  if  you  give  him 
encouragement;  he  certainly  throws  out 
hints  to  me  that  he  admires  you." 

"  Does  he  ?" 

"  Yes ;  has  he  never  said  anything  to  you 
that  would  lead  you  to  think  he  will  propose?" 

"Nothing,  except  he  asked  me  would  I 
not  like  to  live  in  Paris.  And  when  I  said, 
*  No,  I  am  getting  tired  of  it,'  he  looked  at 
me,  and  said,  *  But  if  you  had  a  home  here, 
and  could  mix  in  the  best  society  ?'  " 

"  What  was  your  answer  ?"  breathlessly 
asked  her  sister. 

"  I  said  I  did  not  think  I  ever  could  like 
Paris." 

"  What  a  stupid  girl  you  are !  He  might 
have  proposed." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  he  loves  me,"  sighed 
Laura. 

"But  I  am  sure  he  does,  for  when  I 
accidentally  mentioned  that  Mr.  Daly  was 
coming  here  to-night,  he  asked  so  many 
questions  that  I  stared  at  him  with  wonder, 
and  seeing  that  I  was  surprised,  he  asked 
me,  in  a  despondent  tone, '  Will  your  sister 
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be  at  home  ?'  '  Yes/ 1  answered ;  *  will  you 
join  us  ?  Mr.  Daly  comes  at  half-past  nine/ 
'  Then  rU  be  there  at  nine/  he  repHed ;  and, 
Laura,  here  he  comes ;  I  hear  his  step :  run 
and  brush  your  hair.  Put  on  your  pearl 
earrings." 

Laura  had  scarcely  escaped  through  one 
of  the  many  doors,  when  the  Count  de  Faux- 
cour  entered  the  room. 

"  How  is  our  sister?"  asked  the  Count,  in 
a  most  insinuating  manner.  "  1  hope  she 
may  not  always  be  our  sister,"  he  said,  as  he 
looked  lovingly  at  the  elegant  woman  who 
had  advanced  some  steps  to  meet  him. 

"  She  is  in  her  room ;  shall  I  call  her  ?" 

"Not yet;  for  before  she  comes,"  said  De 
Pauxcour,  "  I  wish  to  make  you  the  mistress 
of  a  secret" 

Mrs.  Lambert  blushed.  '*Was  Laura's 
fate  going  to  be  decided  ?  was  she  to  be  a 
countess  ?" 

"You  must  be  secret,"  the  Count  con- 
tinued, "  and  promise  not  to  speak  until  I 
give  you  leave." 

"  ril  give  you  my  honour,  as  a " 

"  No,   no !"    interrupted  De    Fauxcour, 
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"  Tou  say  you  will  be  secret ;  that  is  suffi- 
cent.  You  know  my  first  wife  was  an  Irish 
woman,  and  that  my  only  daughter  was 
born  in  Ireland  ?" 

"No;  I  did  not  think  your  wife  was 
Irish?" 

"  She  was,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  serious 
tone,  and  lowering  his  voice,  whispered, 
"  and  sister  to  Horace  Daly." 

"How  strange!  Now  the  mystery  is 
solved  !  People  have  wondered  why  he  has 
lived  so  much  abroad."  Mrs.  Lambert 
thought  these  remarks  were  of  an  introduc- 
tory character — a  kind  of  verbal  preface  to 
the  proposal,  and  was  astonished  and  disap- 
pointed when  the  Count  said — 

"  Now  you  know  my  secret." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Tou  shall  shortly.  To-night  the  brothers 
wiU  be  introduced  as  strangers." 

"Tou  do  not  know  each  other?"  cried 
Mrs.  Lambert,  in  surprise. 

"  No,  nor  ever  should,  but  that  Horace 
Daly  must  be  saved  jfrom  ruin." 

"  Oh,  Count  1" 

"  Tes ;  you  know  he  is  a  gambler." 
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"  I  have  heard  the  report." 

"  The  report — the  truth ;  he  nightly  loses 
thousands.  Horace  must  be  saved,  and  I 
will  be  his  preserver/' 

"How — are  you  not  friends?  I  cannot 
understand.  You  have  mystified  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Lambert,  in  a  confused  manner. 

"  To  explain  that,  I  should  tell  you  my 
life,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in 
connexion  with  the  Dalys.  Can  you  have 
patience  for  ten  minutes  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  make  haste,  or  Laura  will  be 
here." 

Having  received  Mrs.  Lambert's  consent, 
De  Fauxcour  drew  his  chair  near  her,  and 
thus  gave  a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  he  wished 
her  to  believe  he  led.  "  When  a  young  man 
of  one-and-twenty,  I  went  to  Dublin  to  an  old 
tutor  of  mine,  who,  by  my  father's  interest, 
got  the  French  consulship.  I  mixed  in  the 
best  society,  had  two  hunters,  drove  a  car- 
riage, and  kept  a  yacht,  only  having  six  hun- 
dred a  year.     And  what  was  the  result  ?" 

"Debt!"  suggested  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"Precisely,  fair  intelligence."  The  Count 
had  lost  his  serious  manner,  and  was  again 
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the  frivolous  old  beau.  "When  in  this 
dilemma  I  met  the  Dalys,  who  asked  me  to 
their  country-seat.  Foolish  youth !  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  fortune  favoured  me,  when 
really  she  only  frowned.  I  went ;  I  flirted 
with  Miss  Daly.  I  could  once  flirt,  Mrs. 
Lambert.     Can  you  believe  that  the  staid 

old  man  of  forty  could  once But  to 

continue  my  tale;  I  proposed,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  girl.  I  told  her  that  at 
present  I  was  in  debt ;  but  she  said,  *  Besides 
the  fortune  my  father's  will  gives  me,  I  shall 
have  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my  own 
right,  so  we  can  easily  pay  the  few  hun- 
dreds you  owe.'  But  when  I  spoke  to  her 
father,  he  said  he  would  not  give  his  consent 
unless  I  wrote  to  my  uncle — ^whose  estate 
and  title  I  have  since  inherited — to  ask  him 
to  settle  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  upon 
me.  This  I  refused,  because  I  had  by  the 
Count  de  Fauxcour's  express  wish  engaged 
myself  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  wealthiest 
marquis  in  France,  the  Marquis  de  Verinzer. 
But  I  am  telling  awful  secrets." 

"  We  were  all  coquets  once,"  said  Mrs. 
Lambert,  becoming  interested  in  the  tissue 
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of  falsehoods   so   carefully   woven  by  the 
Count. 

"The  match  was  broken  off/'  said  De 
Fauxcour ;  "  I  left  for  Dublin,  and  having 
got  one  thousand  pounds  to  pay  my  debts, 
commenced  the  world  again.  The  next 
season  we  met,  I  determined  not  to 
renew  the  acquaintance;  but  Horace,  who 
afterwards  acted  so  ungenerously,  brought 
us  together,  and  love — oh,  Mrs.  Lambert, 
we  truly,  faithfully  loved  each  other," 
said  the  Count,  as  he  squeezed  the  listener's 
hand.  He  would  have  given  a  Louis  d'or 
to  have  produced  a  tear. 

"  Poor  Count,"  sighed  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  We  foolishly,  by  the  advice  of  Horace, 
and  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Daly,  married,  and 
returned  to  Dalymount,  where  our  mother 
died,  and  Horace,  fearing  his  father's  anger 
for  having  permitted  his  servant  to  be  our 
witness,  left  for  the  Continent.  So  one  day, 
alone,  for  my  wife  was  ill,  I  told  the  old 
man  of  our  marriage.  He  was  so  enraged 
that  he  refused  to  give  even  the  money  that 
was  my  wife's,  saying  that  she  forfeited  it 
by   marrying  without  his   consent.     *Tou 
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may  stay  here  till  Maud  is  a  mother,  and 
then  you  must  leave  for  France/  he  cried ; 
*  but  if  Horace  wishes  to  sign  an  agreement, 
you  can  have  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
that  has  been  left  to  Maud/  But,  Mrs. 
Lambert,  I  was  too  proud  to  beg  jfrom 
Horace  that  which  should  have  been  mine 
by  right.  So,  though  my  wife,  my  poor 
dear  Maud,  was  very  ill,  yet  I  took  her  to 
Dublin.  We  stayed  at  an  hotel,  and  I  wrote 
to  my  uncle,  and  confessed  all  my  weak, 
foolish  love.  Angry  as  he  was,  he  wrote, 
saying  that  I  should  have  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  settled  upon  me,  as  being  one 
of  the  house  of  De  Fauxcour ;  I  should  live 
like  a  gentleman,  but  that  he  would  never 
speak  to  me  again.  On  this  paltry  sum — 
paltry,  for  our  tastes  were  extravagant — we 
lived  in  London  until  my  wife  died;  she 
never  recovered  her  health  or  spirits,  but 
was  loving  to  the  last.*'  Here  De  Fauxcour 
dropped  a  real  tear.  "You  see  the  part 
Horace  played,  you  can  understand  why  I 
never  cared  to  speak  as  long  as  he  was  rich, 
but  now  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, I  must  stretch  out  my  hand  and  save 
VOL.  I.  11 
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him;  he  is  my  dead  wife's  brother."  As 
De  Fauxcour  uttered  these  words,  he  looked 
almost  tragical. 

"  How  good — ^how  kind  of  you." 

"Perhaps  I  am  mercenary,"  said  the 
Count,  when  Mrs.  Lambert's  raptures  had 
subsided. 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  I  will  explain.  The  fortune  my  wife  in- 
herited from  her  aunt,  and  should  have  had 
had  she  married  prudently,  was  to  pass  on 
her  death  to  her  eldest  daughter.  Now,  I 
think,  as  I  was  the  cause  of  my  wife  forfeit- 
ing the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  that  I  am 
bound  to  settle  a  like  sum  upon  her  child, 
unless  Horace  Daly  will  compensate  for  his 
bad  conduct,  and  leave  to  her  her  mother's 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  is  not  much  to 
ask,  for  it  is  hers  by  right  and  in  justice,  and 
he  can  never  rest  quietly  in  his  grave  until 
that  debt  is  paid." 

"  I  see ;  you  wont  force  him  to  pay  that 
amount  ?" 

"No,  Madam,  I  will  not  force  him;  I 
will  not  even  ask  him ;  but  I  hope  that  he 
will  do  it  freely,  when  he  knows  my  child. 
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She  will  be  the  decoy  that  will  induce  him 
to  quit  the  gaming-table." 

"  I  hope  you  may  succeed ;  but  why  is  an 
introduction  necessary?"  Poor  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert was  quite  mystified. 
•  "Because  from  falsehoods  Horace  has 
heard  of  me,  he  has  learned  to  hate  his 
dead  sister's  husband.  If  he  knew  I  was  in 
this  room  to-night  he  would  prefer  stabbing 
himself  to  crossing  that  door." 

"  But  when  he  sees  you  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Lambert,  in  horror. 

"  He  will  not  recognise  me." 

"  How  so  ?  He  will  remember  your  face — 
your  name." 

"No;  I  am  much  changed.  And  my 
name  was  De  Charmoneaux.  We  shall  get 
introduced,  and  then  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be 
friends ;  and  then  he  will  learn  that  what  he 
has  been  told  by  my  enemies  is  untrue.  Then 
I  will  introduce  him  to  my  child,  and  ask  him 
to  give  her  that  which  is  her  right." 

"And  will  he?"  asked  Mrs.  Lambert, 
slyly. 

"  If  he  does  not,  I  must  only  take  from 
my  future  wife's  settlement  the  twenty  thou- 

11— « 
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sand  pounds,  for  I  have  sworn  that  1  will 
never  marry  until  my  child  is  provided  for. 
Mrs.  Lambert,"  the  Count  said,  taking  her 
hand,  "  I  feel  I  shall  succeed,  for  I  have 
carried  out  my  dead  wife's  wishes.  She  said 
on  her  deathbed,  '  Eugene,  you  have  been 
a  loving  husband,  be  a  kind  father  when  our 
child  comes  to  womanhood.  Take  her  to 
Horace;  in  her  face  he  will  see  my  picture;  he 
will  think  of  the  wrong  he  has  done,  and  in 
the  end  he  will  be  just.  Then  Eugene,  my 
own  dear  husband,  you  must  marry,  and,  for 
•my  sake, wed  one  of  mycountrywomen.'  Now 
I  am  trying  to  carry  out  her  wishes,  and 
when  I  have  succeeded,  will  your  sistet " 

But  further  utterance  was  prevented  by 
Laura's  maid  announcing  "  Mr.  Daly."  The 
Count  whispered,  "  Secrecy — secrecy,  or  all 
is  lost,"  and  both  stood  up  to  receive  the 
visitor,  who  slowly  walked  into  the  room, 
followed  by  Laura,  who  had  changed  her 
dress,  and  looked  really  young  and  hand- 
some. 

Horace  Daly,  as  Mrs.  Lambert  said,  was 
still  a  handsome  man.  He,  unlike  De  Faux- 
cour,  owed  nothing  to  Mistress  Art.     His 
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liair,  from  a  habit  he  contracted  of  running 
his  taper  fingers  through  it,  was  always 
dishevelled,  and  his  clothes,  though  new, 
were  never  brushed;  but  the  side-pockets 
of  his  coat  gave  him  a  peculiarly  untidy 
appearance.  They  were  of  large  size,  and 
generally  well  filled  with  handkerchiefs, 
letters,  gloves,  a  case  of  cigars  for  his 
friends,  and  a  tobacco-pouch  and  meer- 
schaum for  his  own  smoking.  Then  if 
any  purchase  was  made,  it  was  cast  into 
one  of  the  great  receptacles,  where  it  gene- 
rally lay  until  it  became  necessary  to  clear 
out  these  receivers.  Horace  was  never 
without  these  appendages,  for  when  order- 
ing a  coat,  the  tailor,  if  a  stranger,  would 
say,  "What  shape,  sir?"  The  answer  in- 
variably was,  "  With  large  side- pockets.'* 

"  I  found  Mr.  Daly  perambulating 
through  the  corridors,"  said  Laura,  as  she 
entered,  her  face  beaming  with  smiles. 
"  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Count !"  she  continued, 
crossing  the  room,  her  cheeks  vieing  in  colour 
with  the  rosebuds  that  artfully  concealed  the 
thinness  of  her  hair.     Poor  Laura ! 

"Mr.  Daly,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  "How 
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puDctual  you  are !  It  is  quite  wonderful  the 
effect  Continental  air  has  on  our  habits  !" 

"  I  should  hope  that  no  air  would  ever 
induce  me  to  keep  ladies  waiting,"  answered 
Horace. 

"  I  am  glad  that  gallantry  has  not  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion,"  said  the  widow.  *'  But 
allow  me  to  introduce,  Mr.  Daly,  the  Count 
de  Fauxcour." 

The  gentlemen  bowed,  and  Mrs.  Lambert, 
her  heart  beating  violently,  almost  staggered 
into  an  easy-chair,  while  Horace  sank  lan- 
guidly on  a  low  seat, .  and  Laura  and  the 
Count  sat  on  a  couch  in  the  most  shady  part 
of  the  room. 

An  awkward  silence  ensued.  Horace  sel- 
dom spoke,  unless  addressed,  or  interested  in 
a  subject.  Mrs.  Lambert,  seeing  strange 
visions  rise  before  her,  inwardly  groaned. 
"What  should  she  do  if  the  gentlemen 
fought  in  her  apartments?"  she  thought, 
and  fancied  herself  examined  as  a  witness  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts,  displaying  her  bad 
Trench  in  trying  to  explain  her  innocence. 
She  heard  the  Dublin  papers  read,  and  the 
people  ridiculing  and  laughing  at  Mrs.  Lam- 
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bert;  "the  lady  of  fashion"  being  always 
appended,  to  make  the  scene  more  ludicrous. 
The  reporters  are  very  cruel !  If  such  were 
to  happen,  perhaps  Lady  Hapwell  would 
not  return  her  visit,  or  the  Committee  of 
Almacks  grant  her  a  ticket.  The  ideas 
were  horrible,  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
wished  she  had  never  seen  Horace.  The 
Count,  generally  loquacious,  was  thinking 
how  he  could  play  his  cards.  And  Laura, 
why  was  she  silent  ?  She,  poor  child,  had 
forgotten  her  brooch,  and  was  desiring  an 
excuse  to  escape  for  the  missing  orna- 
ment. 

But  soon  all  were  startled  by  a  knock. 
"  Come  in !"  cried  Mrs.  Lambert.  Who  can 
speak  French  when  their  mind  is  on  the 
rack? 

It  was  Mrs.  Connaught.  She  had  come, 
she  said,  because  the  salon  became  too 
heated.  "  How  they  danced  this  weather"  she 
could  not  imagine,  but  her  real  motive  was 
that  she  wished  to  meet  the  great  gambler, 
that  she  might  have  it  to  say  that  she  knew 
him.  But  whatever  her  motive  might  be, 
Mrs.  Lambert  was  glad  she  came,  though  at 
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another  time  the  intrusion  would  have  been 
unpardonable. 

"  Is  it  very  warm  downstairs  ?"  inquired 
Laura,  who  had  ingeniously  substituted  a 
rose  for  the  forgotten  gem. 

"  Warm,  my  dear  !"  answered  Mrs.  Con- 
naught,  who  looked  as  if  for  pastime  she  had 
been  sitting  by  a  furnace ;  "  warm  wont 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  temperature  of  that 
salon.  Smothering  —  only  it  is  not  very 
elegant — is  far  more  impressive." 

*'  Etouffant,''  suggested  the  Count. 

"  That  is  a  prettier  word,"  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, whose  heart  now  beat  less  violently. 
"Those  things  are  better  expressed  in 
French." 

"I  can't  argue  the  point,"  said  Mrs. 
Connaught,  '*  as  I  do  not  know  the  lan- 
guage ;  but  I  think  we  often  adapt  from  the 
French,  idioms  which  we  can  express  as  well 
in  our  mother  tongue." 

"  You  would  not  compare  etouffant  with 
smothering  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  turning  in 
her  chair,  and  facing  Mrs.  Connaught. 

"  Why  not  ?"  was  the  lady's  reply, 
and  she   gave  one  of  her  cheerful  laughs 
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that-  ever  enlivened  the  company  she  was 
with. 

"  You  always  end  your  arguments  in  this 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  peevishly. 

"  I  hate  arguing,"  replied  her  friend ;  "  it 
takes  up  so  much  time.  Don't  you,  Mr. 
Daly  ?" 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  he  answered ;  "  the  whole 
evening  is  spent,  and  all  the  company  are 
entertained  by  two  or  more  contesting  some 
point,  often  of  little  consequence." 

The  Count  was  glad  to  hear  Horace  ex- 
press an  opinion,  and  determined  never  to 
argue  in  his  presence. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert. "I  think  a  mild,  quiet  argument, 
where  neither  party  loses  his  temper " 

"  Or  becomes  personal,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Connaught. 

"  Or  spiteful,"  laughed  Laura. 

"  Laura  dear,  let  me  finish,"  said  Mrs. 
Lambert,  as  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Connaught. 
"  I  repeat,  a  quiet  argument  improves  the 
mind,  for  you  learn  your  antagonist's 
opinion,  and  rise " 

"Thinking  him  a  very  shallow-minded. 
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wrong-headed  person/'  finished  Mrs.  Con- 
naught,  and  she  gave  another  merry  laugh. 

"  They  must  be  very  narrow-minded  who 
would  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  won- 
dering how  Mrs.  Connaught  was  such  a 
favourite,  for  she  certainly  was  very  rude, 
and  an  incorrigible  talker. 

"  What  a  beautiful  colour  your  dress  is !" 
said  Mrs.  Connaught,  addressing  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, and  wishing  to  soften  that  lady's  heart. 
"  Do  you  admire  the  shade.  Count  ?  French 
gentlemen  have  such  taste/' 

Mrs.  Lambert,  who  determined  not  to 
agree  with  Mrs.  Connaught,  said,  "  1  do 
not  think  it  is  confined  to  the  Fran9ais/' 
She  always  introduced  one  French  word 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  but 
never  an  adjective  or  verb,  the  genders  and 
persons  were  so  confusing. 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Connaught, 
"  English  gentlemen  have  certain  tastes,  but 
they  are  not  the  connoisseurs  that " 

But  she  could  not  continue,  there  was 
such  a  general  laugh. 

Mrs.  Connaught  stared  with  amazement, 
but  at  last  joined  in  the  merriment.     *'  I  see 
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it !  I  see  it !"  she  cried ;  "  but  stay,  I  will 
soon  find  another  word/' 

"Knowledge/'  suggested  Mrs.  Lambert, 
smilingly ;  "  it  is  the  most  literal  transla- 
tion/' and  again  the  laugh  was  renewed. 

"  Connoisseur  is  an  English  word/'  said 
Mr.  Daly. 

"  But  adapted  from  the  French/'  laughed 
Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  Dress  is  more  studied  in  France/'  said 
De  Fauxcour,  fearing  that  good-natured 
Mrs.  Connaught  might  be  ofiended  at  their 
mirth. 

"  No/'  said  Horace,  "  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Connaught;  the  French,  as  a  people,  have 
more  taste." 

"You  pay  them  a  great  compliment, 
Mr.  Daly,"  said  the  Count.  "But  what 
could  be  more  elegant  than  these  roses 
in  Miss  Lemington's  hair?  Excuse  my 
being  personal,"  he  continued,  as  he 
gazed  at  her  with  one  of  his  sweetest 
expressions. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  like  them  !"  cried 
Laura ;  "  my  maid  said  it  was  funny,  wear- 
ing faded  flowers." 
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"  Faded  !  but  they  are  not  faded,"  said 
the  Count.  "  They  are  drooping,  that  is  the 
season  of  their  existence,  that  you  pity ;  you 
love  the  roses  when  they  are  losing  their 
first  bloom.  Besides,  I  like  everything  h  la 
nature,  and  it  is  natural  that  flowers  should 
lose  their  freshness  when  entangled  in  the 
hair." 

"  I  believe.  Miss  Lemington,  I  was  with 
you  when  you  purchased  those  roses  ?"  said 
Horace. 

"Tes,"  replied  Laura;  '^they  are  your 
choice,  and  in  compliment  to  you  I  have 
worn  them  this  evening." 

"  That  proves  that  the  English  gentlemen 
are  not  such  bad  knowledgers  of  dress,"  said 
Mrs.  Lambert,  with  a  queer  laugh. 

"  Who  was  at  the  buying  of  your  dress. 
Miss  Lemington  ?"  inquired  Horace. 

"  Myself ;  I  went  alone,"  said  Laura, 
looking  proud. 

"  Then  you  must  get  the  prize :  it  is  the 
prettiest  colour  I  have  seen  this  year," 
answered  Mr.  Daly. 

"  Ydu  always  flatter  me  so,"  said  Laura, 
poutingly ;  "  you  said  the  same  of  my  blue." 
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"As  a  proof  of  my  admiration,  I  have 
bought  a  scarf  of  the  same  colour ;  just  let 
me  place  it  by  your  dress,"  said  Daly,  and 
taking  a  small  parcel  from  his  pocket,  he 
crossed  the  room  to  where  Laura  and  the 
Count  were  sitting. 

Mrs.  Lambert's  heart  beat  violently. 

"  Oh  !  these  are  my  gloves,''  said  Horace, 
as  he  opened  the  small  package.  "  You  see 
I  have  been  making  sundry  purchases  for 
the  trip  to  St.  Cloud,  But  where  have  I 
put  it  ?"  he  continued,  as  he  dived  his  hand 
into  the  right  receptacle.  "Oh,  here 
it  is!"  and  he  drew  forth  not  only  the 
missing  article,  but  his  handkerchiefs,  a 
penknife,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  something 
of  a  brown  colour.  The  latter  two  fell  upon 
the  ground  opposite  to  where  the  Count  was 
sitting,  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  room. 

"  What  a  lot  of  things  you  have  in  your 
pocket,"  laughed  Laura.  "  Why,  it  must 
be  equal  to  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  But 
you  liave  dropped  something." 

"  Yes,  your  gloves,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  as 
he  politely  handed  them  to  Horace. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Daly. 
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"  I  think  something  else  fell/'  said  Laura, 
looking  on  the  floor. 

"  Indeed !"  answered  the  Count,  who  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  brown  ball; 
"  let  us  look." 

"It  was  something  brown  and  rough- 
looking,"  persisted  Laura. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  mind !"  said  Horace, 
and  his  cheeks  became  crimson;  perhaps 
at  the  fuss  he  was  causing;  perhaps  at 
his  own  thoughts.  "Don^t  you  think 
the  colours  are  like?"  he  continued,  as  he 
threw  the  scarf  on  Laura  Lemington's  rich 
robe. 

"  They  are  off  the  same  piece,"  cried  Mrs, 
Connaught. 

"I  really  believe  they  are,"  said  De 
Fauxcour,  as  he  rose  to  leave. 

"You  are  not  going  so  early?"  asked 
Mrs.  Lambert. 

'•*  You  must  excuse  me,"  he  replied,  "  but 
I  have  an  appointment  at  half-past  ten,  and 
it  is  now  past  the  hour." 

"I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  make  you  unpunctual,"  said 
Mrs.    Lambert;    "but    I    hope  you    will 
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join  us  to-morrow.  We  are  going  to  St. 
Cloud." 

"At  what  hour?"  asked  the  Count. 

"  We  have  not  yet  arranged/*  said  Mrs. 
Lambert..  "  What  hour  will  suit  you,  Mr. 
Daly  r 

"  Any  hour — say  five/*  said  Horace,  who 
was  not  very  interested  in  the  trip. 

"Five!"  screamed  Mrs.  Connaught; 
"  why,  the  Palace  will  close  at  four.  Say 
one  o'clock.*' 

All  having  agree*  to  meet  at  the  station 
of  St.  Lazare  by  one  o'clock,  the  Count  bid 
the  ladies  good  night. 

"  I  hope  you  will  join  our  party,  Mrs. 
Connaught?"  he  said,  addressing  that 
lady. 

"  Oh,  certainly !  I  want  to  learn  more 
French  idioms,"  said  Mrs.  Connaught. 

"  rU  be  most  happy  to  be  your  instruc- 
tor," answered  the  Count,  as  he  opened  the 
door.     "  Good-night ;  au  re  voir  I" 

"  Is  not  *  until  I  see  you  again'  just  as 
pretty  ?"  laughed  Mrs.  Connaught. 

"Oh,  horrible,  horrible!"  cried  Mrs. 
Lambert,  as  she  bid  the  Count  adieu. 
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The  door  had  scarcely  closed  when  De 
Fauxcour  cautiously  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  stolen  ball.  He  smelt  it  and  then  nibbled 
a  bit.  "  Opium !  opium  !'*  he  exultingly 
cried.    "  Horace  Daly  is  an  opium-eater !'' 


CHAPTER  III. 

WAS    HE   A   COWARD? 

OSE  Count,  smiling  the  smile  that 
concealed  his  evil  expression, 
deceived  the  world,  and  gave 
him  the  name  of  "  The  Fri- 
volous," walked  down  the  broad  stair  into 
the  crowded  street;  and  humming  some 
favourite  air,  which  might  lead  any  of  his 
friends — friends  who  thought  the  Count  de 
Fauxcour  never  meditated,  save  on  the  dele- 
terious action  of  the  "  Bismuth  skin  paste," 
or  the  delightful  sensation  of  a  "  rose-water 
douche" — to  imagine  that  he  had  no  cares 
but  those  occasioned  by  Mistress  Age,  no 
object  but  to  efface  her  tell-tale  marks  ?  He 
sauntered  slowly  down  the  path  leading  to 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

"  Halloa,  Count !"  cried  a  handsome  man, 
of  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty,  touching 
VOL.  I.  12 
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him  on  the  shoulder  with  an  ivory-handled 
cane.  "  Who  the  devil  would  have  thought 
of  finding  you  here,  in  this  unfashionable 
season  ?" 

"  Oh,  Middleton !  I  am  enchanted  to  see 
you.  But  I  thought  you  would  have  made 
a  longer  tour.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
in  Paris  until  October." 

"Well,  travelling  is  all  very  well;  but 
when  a  fellow  is  run  out " 

"  Eun  out  ? — so  soon  !" 

"  Yes,  I  played  at  Baden-Baden,  and  lost 
what  would  take  you  to  Jerusalem.  But  I 
say,  De  Fauxcour,  will  you  come  to  my  hotel 
and  have  a  game  of  bilHards  ?  I'll  give  you 
a  bottle  of  sparkling  hock.  I  cannot  afford 
more." 

"  And  quite  enough  for  a  pleasant  even- 
ing; but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go.  I  have 
an  appointment  with  the  Marquis " 

"  Or  Marchioness  ?  Eh,  Count,  you  are 
a^  sly  dog,"  laughed  Middleton.  "  I  envy 
you  fellows  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pay  court  to  all  the  titled  ladies  in  Paris ! 
Some  men  are  so  lucky.  It's  not  my  case, 
however." 
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"Because  you  don*t  take  the  trouble; 
you  don't  converse  on  the  proper  subjects." 
"You  are  right,  Count;  I  must  attend 
some  class  where  I  shall  learn  the  diflference 
between  blue  and  green,  velvet  and  satin, 
and  such  things  concerning  woman's  talk." 
"  I  should  think  you  could  not  have  better 
instructors  than  those  pretty  milliners  of 
whom  you  have  been  speaking." 

"  Why,  bless  you,  man  !  Polly  Jubb  or 
Hetty  Hamilton  hear  too  much  about  silks 
and  laces  at  home,  ever  to  mention  their 
names  when  they  are  out  for  the  day.  They 
talk  about  dinner,  suppers,  and  of  what  a 
refreshing  thing  is  a  draught  of  stout  after 
being  all  night  in  a  crowded  theatre !" 

"  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  refinement  of 
their  conversation.  But  I  must  be  going." 
"  I  say,  De  Fauxcour,  leave  her  for  to- 
night," said  Middleton,  seriously.  "  If  you 
come,  rU  give  you  the  best  supper  my 
diggings  can  produce,  and  they  can  get  up 
things  well  at  the  Louvre." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  Hetty  Hamilton  you 
are  inducing?"  said  the  Count,  smiling. 
"  I  really  cannot  break  my  appointment." 

12— r» 
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"  She  wont  be  angr3^  Do  come !  There 
is  such  a  pretty  barmaid — a  regular  Hebe ! 
Such  eyes,  such  teeth " 

"  And  such  lips !"  interrupted  the  Count. 
"  Though  the  loss  is  evidently  mine,  I  must 
sacrifice  my  feelings ;  but  if  I  can  get  away 
in  time  I  will  be  your  guest/' 

"Very  well,  old  fellow;  don't  forget. 
She  is  worth  seeing.  I  knew  you  could  not 
resist." 

"  Well,  if  possible,  I  shall  see  your  Hebe 
before  eleven.  Don't  expect  me  later ;  and 
now  good-night,  for  I  am  turning  my  back 
to  the  house  of " 

"  Her  ladyship  !"  interrupted  Middleton. 
"  Good  night.     Don't  forget  to  come." 

"  If  possible,  I  will  be  with  you.  Au 
revoir !"     And  they  parted. 

The  Count  turned,  proceeded  a  few  steps, 
crossed  the  street,  and  walked  by  the  railings 
of  the  Tuileries  Gardens. 

It  was  past  ten ;  dark  and  gloomy  was 
the  night,  as  the  Count  hastened  towards  the 
place. 

"An  opium-eater!"  he  inaudibly  mur- 
mured ;  "  that  may  aid  me.    Oh  !  if  he  were 
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to  take  an  overdose.  But  no,  no — 1  dare 
not  hope  it.  Horace  is  still  strong,  and 
opium  takes  time  to  undermine  the  consti- 
tution. It  must  he  done  !  One  short  struggle, 
and  it  is  finished.'*  And  forgetting  his 
usual  caution,  he  threw  up  his  arms  and 
cried,  "  Then  I  shall  be  rich !  All  will  be 
mine.     Dalymount  will  be  mine  !" 

The  Count  started.  A  heavy  hand  was 
placed  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  deep  voice 
whispexed,  "  When  earned." 

"Meldon!  you  startled  me,"  said  the 
Count,  recognising  his  friend. 

"  And  you  surprised  me,"  slowly  answered 
Meldon.  "You  preach  caution,  and  yet 
speak  your  mind  aloud." 

"  True,  I  am  culpable ;  but  it  is  not  often 
I  so  faU  into  fault.  You  are  before  your 
time." 

"  I  have  been  here  an  hour." 

"  You  must  be  cold,"  said  the  Count,  as 
he  buttoned  his  coat  across  his  chest. 

"No ;  it  is  a  fine  night.  But  have  you 
seen  him  ?"  said  Meldon,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  whisper. 

"Yes." 
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"  At  the  Eue  Castiglione  !" 

"  Yes." 

"  Was  he  alone  ?" 

"  No/' 

•'  Were  the  women  with  him  all  the 
time  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  '  Yes/  *No!'"  repeated  Meldon,  angrily. 
"  Why  are  you  so  laconic  in  your  answers  ? 
Can  you  not  explain  where  you  saw  him, 
what  he  said,  how  you  have  progressed, 
what  you  will  do,  and  where  it  will  be 
done  ?" 

"Slowly,  slowly!"  said  the  Count,  in  a 
calm  voice.  "  It  is  not  here  I  should  speak. 
You  should  have  patience." 

"  Do  not  preach  that  doctrine  now,"  in- 
terrupted Meldon,  with  much  irritation  of 
manner. 

"  Meldon,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  seizing  the 
man  by  the  wrist ;  "  if  you  only  wait " 

"  It  is  useless  speaking,"  answered  Mel- 
don, loosening  the  Count's  hold  with  a 
sudden  jerk.     "  I  can  no  longer  wait." 

"  You  must  wait  and  watch,"  said  De 
Fauxcour,  in  a  low,  determined  voice. 
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"  No,  no ;  I  can  watch  no  longer." 

"  Meldon,  we  will  not  speak  further  to- 
night; the  excitement  of  the  meeting  has 
unmanned  you.  Let  us  postpone  until 
another  time  the  visit  to  this  house." 

As  a  child  is  often  quieted  by  a  promised 
chastisement,  so  was  Meldon  by  the  Count's 
threat.  "  Not  to-night,"  he  repeated, 
slowly,  as  he  looked  at  his  companion  with 
wonder. 

"  No,  I  dare  not  go,  if " 

"  If!"  interrupted  Meldon.  "  Will  you 
prove  false  at  the  very  onset  of  our  partner- 
ship ?  then,  what  am  I  to  expect  when  it 
comes  to " 

"  Hush !"  said  the  Count ;  "  if  you  will 
be  calm,  and  promise  to  act  with  caution,  I 
will  accompany  you ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
madness." 

*'Tou  are  right.  Count,"  said  Meldon, 
thoughtfully.  *'  I  'was  too  excited,  but  I 
promise  to  be  cautious." 

**Then  commence  to  play  your  part," 
said  De  Fauxcour,  as  they  arrived  at  the 
place.  "  In  what  direction  is  the  house  of 
which  you  spoke  ?" 
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"  To  the  left  it  is  situate ;  up  the  Quay  de 
Napoleon." 

"  Is  it  Le  Chat  Noir  ?"  asked  the  Count, 
with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Meldon.  "  We  have  been 
turning  our  backs  to  it." 

"How  the  weather  has  changed,"  said 
De  Fauxcour,  who  always  spoke  of  common- 
place subjects  in  the  street.  "  It  was  quite 
sultry  this  morning,  and  now  I  feel  quite 
chilled,"  he  continued,  as  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  large  silk  kerchief,  and  tied  it 
round  his  throat  and  lower  part  of  his 
face ;  for  though  in  a  lonely  part  of  the 
city,  he  feared  being  recognised  by  any  one 
who  might  know  "  the  Count  de  Fauxcour 
du  bon  monde." 

Meldon,  who  had  forgotten  his  advice, 
and  could  not  comprehend  the  real  object 
of  the  Count,  smiled  at  his  apparent 
physical  delicacy. 

The  two  men  did  not  speak  as  they  pro-, 
ceeded  along  the  path  leading  to  the  Pont 
Neuf,  for  Meldon  had  no  desire  to  speak  on 
subjects  the  Count  deemed  dangerous  to 
mention.     They   crossed   the   bridge,   and 
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still  observing  silence,  directed  their  steps 
towards  the  Chat  Noir. 

In  the  loneliest  part  of  the  quay  Meldon 
met  a  friend,  and  addressed  him  in  a  tongue 
that  the  Count,  though  knowing  most 
modern  languages,  could  not  understand. 

Annoyed  at  the  delay,  De  Fauxcour 
crossed  to  the  side  path,  leaned  over  the 
low  wall,  and  looked  into  the  river.  Could 
his  friends  have  seen  him  now — the  de- 
ceptive smile  gone  —  would  they  have 
recognised  in  that  careworb,  haggard  old 
man,  the  frivolous  beau  who,  some  hours 
before,  had  eulogized  the  fading  flower ! 

The  Count  shuddered  as  he  gazed  at  the 
flowing  Seine,  looking  so  dreary,  cold,  and 
fathomless,  as  it  swept  past.  "  It  would  be 
awful  to  fall  in  there,"  he  thought.  "  No 
one,  if  the  night  were  as  dark  as  this,  could 
see  your  body  floating,  and  the  murmur  of 
the  river  would  deaden  your  loudest  call. 
There  you  might  writhe  in  agony,  and  no  one 
would  witness  your  pain.  There  you  might 
sink  and  rise,  and  no  one  could  see  you 
struggle.  Th  ere,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  at 
a  late  hour,  without  a   splash   to  raise  an 
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alarm,  or  call  attention  to  the  place,  we 
might  quietly  creep  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  slip " 

"  I  have  finished,''  said  Meldon,  crossing 
the  path,  and  addressing  the  Count.  "  That 
is  the  landlord  of  the  Chat  Noir.  Do  you 
know  that  gaming-house  ?" 

"  I  have  never  been  to  it,  but  I  have 
heard  that  many  have  lost  large  sums 
there." 

"It  is  not  so  frequented  now  since  that 
Eussian  prince  committed  suicide  at  the 
table." 

"  To  be  candid,  Meldon,"  said  the  Count, 
"  I  do  not  much  care  to  visit  the  place  to- 
night." 

"Nonsense,"  answered  Meldon,  with  a 
sneer;  "you  must  come,  for  I  have  got 
permission  to  take  you  to  the  private 
room." 

^^  Permissiony^  answered  the  Count,  em- 
phasizing the  word.  "  Is  it  such  an  honour 
to  have  a  private  room  in  the  Chat  Noir  ? 
Why  at  any  hotel  in  Paris  I  could  procure 


one." 


« 


Yes ;  but  what  did  you  say  last  evening, 
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that  perhaps  in  the  adjoining  chamber  there 
might  be  a  gendarme?  No  detective  or 
police  officer  dare  enter  this  room." 

"  I  should  fear  for  its  security  if  one  of 
the  body  determined  to  cross  the  threshold." 

"  One  did  determine.^' 

"  And  he  crossed  it  ?"  asked  the  Count, 
with  some  eagerness. 

"  Yes,  once  he  entered  the  room " 

"  And  did  he  not  return  ?" 

"  Never !" 

The  Count's  blood  ran  cold  at  the 
answer.  "How,  Meldon?  explain.  They 
did  not  take  his  life  ?"  he  asked,  uneasily. 
"  They  did  not  murder  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's officers?" 

"  They  did.  I  will  explain  how  it  was 
done,  and  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
way  that  business  is  managed  at  the  Chat 
Noir.  Since  the  Eussian  prince  killed  him- 
self at  the  table,  the  house  has  been  marked 
by  the  police.  An  order  was  given  that 
the  establishment  should  be  closed  at  mid- 
night; and  as  Notre  Dame  strikes  twelve 
the  doors  are  closed,  but  a  few  of  the  great 
gamblers  play  on  until  morning.     This  the 
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gensdarmes  knew ;  and  in  hopes  of  finding 
these  few  at  play,  often  demand  entrance 
after  the  hour  of  closing.  Though  they 
never  find  any  one,  yet  they  know  that 
people  are  concealed  somewhere,  for  the 
rooms  often  have  the  appearance  of  being 
suddenly  left ;  but  they  spend  hours  looking 
through  the  house  in  vain :  they  never 
can  find  the  hiding-place.  Last  year  one 
of  the  police,  more  daring  than  the  rest, 
resolved  to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  with- 
out informing  his  companions,  dressed  him- 
self as  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  nightly 
visited  the  Chat  Noir.  For  the  first  month 
he  left  at  midnight,  but  as  he  became  a 
constant  visitor,  he  was  permitted  to  stay 
after  the  closing  hour,  and  join  with  the 
privileged  few,  who  played  in  a  private 
saloon.  One  night,  after  some  months 
attendance,  the  police  demanded  entrance. 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  landlord,  entering  the 
saloon,  '  the  police  arc  upon  us ;  if  you  will 
take  an  oath  not  to  betray  me,  I  will  save 
you  from  the  rigour  of  the  French  law.' 
All  gladly  took  the  oath;  and  the  host 
continued :    *  Then,  if  you  allow  yourselves 
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to  be  blindfolded,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a 
room  where  you  may  remain  in  safety  during 
the  stay  of  these  spies.     All  assented  save 
the    detective,   who   expressed   some   fear; 
but  there  was  no  time  for  delay,  so  after  the 
other  men  were  led  to  the  secret  room,  he 
was  by  force  blindfolded,  and  made  to  follow 
the  rest.     As  he  was  passing  the  entrance 
leading  to  the  hiding-place,  he,  not  having 
been  carefully  blinded,  put  his  stick  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the 
door.      The  landlord   saw    the  trick,    and 
began  to  look  upon  the  man  with  suspicion. 
After  some  moments  the  detective  raised  a 
quarrel   with  one  of  his  companions,    and 
roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  thinking  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  police,  whose 
tread  he  could  distinctly  hear.     The  land- 
lord bid  him  be  silent,  saying,  '  You  think 
I  do  not  know   from  whence  you   came.' 
The  poor  man  turned  pale  with  fear ;  and 
in  a  tremulous  voice  said,  'What  do  you 
mean  ?'     '  I  mean,'  answered  the  landlord, 
'  that  you  are  in  the  pay  of  the  police.'    The 
players  looked   on  the  fellow  with  horror. 
*  Don't  fear,'  continued  the  host,  addressing 
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the  gentlemen;  *the  police  have  now  left 
the  house,  and  he  shall  never  tell  of  our 

m 

hiding-place ;  so,  gentlemen,  let  me  blind- 
fold you  whilst  conducting  you  to  the 
saloon/  And  they  were  all  led  back  save 
the  detective." 

"And  he?"  said  the  Count,  eagerly. 

"  Was  found  some  days  after  floating  in 
the  Seine,  with  a  small  note  in  his  pocket, 
saying  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  But  here 
is  the  Chat  Noir,"  said  Meldon,  pointing  to 
a  small  estaminet  that  stood  in  a  narrow 
recess  between  two  large  houses. 
'  De  Fauxcour,  who  had  been  so  interested 
that  he  forgot  the  imprudence  of  listening 
to  such  an  account  in  the  public  street, 
would  have  passed  the  door  had  not  Meldon 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "Will 
you  not  come  in  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Count,  "  I  must  see 
that  room.  Oh,  Meldon!"  he  whispered, 
"  it  was  cleverly  done.  Found  floating  on 
the  Seine ;  and  the  paper,"  he  continued,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself,  "  saying  he  died  by 
his  own  hand.  It  was  cleverly  don( 
cleverly  done." 
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Meldon's  expression  changed;  his  eyes 
glared  with  almost  unnatural  light,  and  he 
bit  his  lip  until  the  blood  oozed  out  between 
his  teeth,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  solemn  voice — 

"  I  know  of  what  you  are  thinking ;  but 
it  would  be  too  easy,  far  too  easy.  He" 
must ^" 

"  Hush  !"  whispered  the  Count ;  and  in 
a  loud  voice,  he  continued — "  Come  in,  and 
have  a  bouteille  de  vin.'* 

Meldon  nodded,  and  pushing  open  the 
door,  both  entered  the  bar.  It  was  small, 
but  famished  better  than  are  generally  the 
lower  classes  of  auberge. 

A  counter  of  polished  zinc  occupied  the 
right  side  of  the  narrow  shop,  and  to  the 
left  was  a  winding  staircase  of  trellised  iron 
that  mounted  to  a  room  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  bar.  Behind  this  staircase  was 
a  small  glass  door,  carefully  curtained,  and 
leading,  one  might  suppose,  to  the  barmaid's 
parlour.  This  door  opened,  and  the  barmaid 
appeared.  Barmaids  are  generally  pretty, 
as  are  landladies  buxom ;  yet  to  both  these 
rules  there  are  exceptions,  and  Cecile  Voix 
was  an  exception  to  the  first.    She  evidently 
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knew  Meldon,  for  her  cold  spiteful  expres- 
sion relaxed  as  she  saw  him. 

"  No  necessity  of  going  to  the  bar,"  she 

said,  "  for  of  course  you  are "  but  seeing 

the  stranger,  she  stopped  abruptly. 

"Tou  may  conclude,"  said  Meldon, 
"  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  am 
going  to  introduce  him  to  the  club." 

**  All  right,"  she  answered ;  "  they  are 
playing  upstairs." 

"  I  don't  care  to  join  them,"  said  Meldon, 
in  a  low  voice.    "  I  want  to  go  to  the  P.R." 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Cecile  ;  "  there  are 
only  six  playing ;  but  if  you  and  your  friend 
want  privacy,  you  can  have  it  in  the  room 
over  the  bar." 

"  I  did  not  ask  your  advice,"  answered 
Meldon.  *'  I  only  said  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  RE." 

"  Well,  make  your  mind  easy  on  that 
point,"  said  Cecile,  "for  you  cannot  go; 
the  master  is  out." 

"  But  you  have  the  key,"  said  Meldon. 

"  True ;  but  you  know  I  cannot  give  it 
up. 

"Not   even  for    my    sake?"    answered 
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Meldon,  as  he  took  up  liis  long  black  beard 
and  brushed  down  her  face  playfully. 

"  Tou  nasty  thing  !'"  cried  Cecile.  "  You 
always  tease  me  so  to  get  your  own  way ; 
but  you  can't  succeed  to-night,  for  it  would 
be  as  much  as  ray  place  is  worth  to  give  you 
the  key.     I  dare  not  do  it." 

"  Not  even  for  this,"  said  the  man,  hand- 
ing her  an  order  he  had  obtained  from  the 
landlord.  "  Now,  Cecile,  had  you  let  me  in 
you  would  have  paid  me  a  great  compliment 
and  have  run  no  risk." 

"  But  I  should  have  broken  trust  with 
my  master,  and  have  lost  his  confidence." 

"  Or  your  situation — which,  Cecile  ?"  said 
Meldon,  gibingly. 

"  I  must  say,"  said  the  Count,  "  she  did 
quite  right,  and  acted  with  discretion." 

"  She  is  very  discreet,"  said  Meldon  with 
a  sneer.  "  But  come,  Cecile,  show  us  the 
way." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  maid,  concealing 
her  annoyance,  •'  since  you  have  permission 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  This  way, 
gentlemen."  And  she  opened  the  curtained 
door,  which  did  not  lead  to  a  comfortable 

VOL.  I.  13 
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room,  but  to  a  dingily  lit  passage,  along 
which  they  walked,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
ascended  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  to  a  small 
lobby, 

"  That  is  the  gaming  saloon,"  said  Cecile, 
addressing  the  Count,  as  she  pointed  to  a 
room  the  door  of  which  was  partly  opened. 

It  was  a  long  narrow  chamber,  furnished 
with  simplicity  and  comfort.  In  the  centre 
was  a  table  covered  with  green,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  fixed  the  whirling 
many-coloured  roulette;  and  several  men„ 
careworn,  haggard,  and  prematurely  old,  sat 
eagerly  watching  the  wheel.  Bound  by  the 
walls  were  placed  small  tables,  at  which 
played  men  of  more  healthy  appearance. 
Some  were  of  the  better  class,  and  gambled 
for  silver  and  gold ;  while  others,  merely  to 
increase  the  interest  in  the  play,  wagered 
some  paltry  sums. 

The  Count,  merely  looking  in  for  a 
moment,  followed  the  maid  and  Meldon 
along  a  passage  that  to  him  seemed  inter- 
minable. 

"  The  company  rather  surprises  me,*' 
said  De  Fauxcour.     "I  thought  the  Chat 
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iNToir  was  the   resort  of  the   first  men  of 
Paris." 

"Have  3''ou  never  been  here  before?" 
asked  Meldon.  "I  should  have  thought 
you  knew  every  gaming-house  in  Paris." 

"  I  know  all  of  them  by  name,  but  I  have 
only  visited  a  few.  A  man  carries  no  name 
that  is  seen  playing  at  every  table." 

"Ever  cautious!"  muttered  Meldon. 
"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  But  let  us 
sit  here  till  Cecile  gets  ready  the  P.  E." 
And  opening  the  door  of  a  small  room,  both 
entered. 

"  I  do  not  understand  this  place,"  said  De 
Fauxcour,  when  they  had  been  sitting  for 
some  time.  "  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Chat  Noir,  and  you  say  it  is  watched  by  the 
police.  Yet  the  players,  though  respectable, 
seem  of  the  lower  order.  It  could  not  have 
been  here  that  the  Eussian  prince  committed 
suicide  ?" 

"  It  was  here,"  answered  Meldon. 

"  What  brought  him  to  play  with  such  a 
motley  set  ?" 

"  The  house  is  not  so  much  frequented  by 
the  nobility  since  the  death  of  that  young 
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Russian,  for  before  the  young  man  expired 
he  said  he  had  been  cheated  by  the  people." 

"  I  heard  that,"  interrupted  De  Fauxcour. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  have  also  heard  that 
the  landlord  failed  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Count. 

"Well,  he  did,  and  absconded,  leaving 
the  house  in  the  care  of  a  servant,  who  has 
managed  it  ever  since.  But,  Count,  is  it 
credible  that  you,  who  have  lived  years  in 
Paris,  and  have  ever  been  a  professional 
gambler,  could  be  so  ignorant  about  this 
establishment  ?" 

"Though  it  seems  incredible,  yet  it  is 
quite  true  ;  and  the  reason  of  my  ignorance 
is  easily  explained.  When  the  Chat  Noir 
was  a  more  fashionable  resort  than  it  is 
now,  I  was  the  proprietor  of  a  first-class 
gaming-saloon ;  therefore  I  never  dared  to 
visit  another  gaming-house,  especially  one 
bearing  a  doubtful  name.  But  during  that 
time  I  heard  much  about  the  wagers  won 
and  lost  here,  and  at  the  many  strange 
scenes  that  occasionally  took  place  at  the 
public  table.  Since  the  Eussian's  death, 
the    Chat    Noir    is  never    mentioned,  for 
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many  fear  to  come  here,  and  those  who  do, 
strictly  guard  their  secret,  as  no  gen- 
tleman in  Paris  would  play  with  a  frequenter 
of  such  a  club.  But,  Meldon,"  said  the 
Count,  wishing  to  change  the  subject, 
"  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  to  Cecile, 
that  you  would  introduce  me  to  the  club  ?" 

"  That  large  saloon  is  supported  by  a 
club,  and  each  member  can  introduce  a 
friend,  who,  by  paying  a  few  francs,  is 
allowed  for  the  night  the  privileges  of  a 
member/' 

"  But  Cecile  said  therd  were  only  six ; 
and  in  that  salon  there  seemed  to  be  more 
than  forty." 

"  You  are  serious  ?"  said  Meldon,  fixing 
his  dark  eyes  upon  the  Count,  as  if  he  could 
read  his  thoughts  ;  "  you  know  nothing  of 
the  workings  of  this  establishment  ?" 

"  I  avow,"  answered  De  Fauxcour,  "  that 
I  am  ignorant.  If  you  are  a  member,  you 
must  be  aware  that  I  have  never  frequented 
the  club." 

"  I  am  not  here  long/'  replied  Meldon  ; 
"  but  /  am  sure  you  have  not  been  to  one  of 
them." 
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"  One  of  them !  Are  there  more  than 
one  r 

"Yes,  there  are  two — a  public  and  a 
private  club  ;  it  was  of  the  latter  that  Cecile 
spoke.  Those  of  the  long  saloon  know 
nothing  of  the  second  gaming-room ;  there- 
fore, when  a  report  goes  abroad  that  such  a 
one  lost  so  much  at  the  Chat  Noir,  the 
members  of  the  public  club  scoff  at  the  idea ; 
they  were  there  that  night,  and  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred/' 

"  But  how  has  the  deception  been  carried 
on  for  so  long  a  time  ?"  asked  De  Fauxcour. 
"  Do  the  members  of  the  two  clubs  never 
meet  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  frequently ;  those  of  the  private 
club  can  play  at  either  table,  but  they  are 
boimd  by  oath  never  to  speak  of  the  second 
table." 

"  Can  a  member  introduce  a  person  to  the 
private  club  ?'' 

"  Yes ;  but  the  evening  before  doing  so  he 
must  ask  the  permission  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. If  they  raise  any  objection,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  come." 

"But,"    said    De    Fauxcour,   who    had 
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become  greatly  excited,  '*  if  these  members 
do  allow  a  stranger  to  join  them,  do  they 
require  him  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  ?'' 

^'  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  ridiculous.  The 
stranger  does  not  know  he  is  attending  a 
secret  club.  If  he  stays  after  the  hour  for 
closing  the  house,  they  ask  him  not  to 
mention  abroad  that  he  played  at  the 
Chat  Noir  after  twelve.  The  strangers, 
of  course,  promise ;  and  I  don't  think  they 
ever  break  their  word." 

"To  me  it  appears  incredible  that  the 
secret  of  the  second  club  has  not  transpired, 
for  amongst  the  visitors  that  are  occa- 
sionally taken  to  it  there  must  sometimes 
be  a  friend  of  a  member  of  the  public  club." 

"I  daresay,"  answered  Meldon;  "but 
have  I  not  told  you  that  the  visitor  does 
not  know  he  is  attending  a  private  table  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  if  the  next  day  he  meets  his 
friend,  the  member,  and  says,  *  I  was  at  the 
Chat  Noir  last  evening,'  his  friend,  who 
may  have  been  there  likewise,  will  answer, 
*  Indeed,  I  did  not  see  you ;  at  what  part  of 
the  room  did  you  play?'  Then,  would  not 
further  conversation  reveal  the  secret  ?" 
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"No,  for  the  member  would  think  he 
had  been  playing  in  one  of  the  small  rooms 
attached  to  the  public  club,  that  any 
member,  by  additional  payment,  can  procure 
for  the  night;  but  they  are  not  private, 
any  member  can  walk  in,  and  look  on,  but 
they  cannot  join  in  the  game  unless  asked 
by  the  players. 

"  It  is  a  house  of  mystery,"  said  the 
Count.  "  Where  is  the  private  club- 
room? 

"Here,"  said  Meldou,  with  a  smile,  for 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  astouished  his 
astute  companion  ;  and  he  walked  towards  a 
small  picture,  pushed  it  aside,  opened  a 
small  door,  and  beckoned  to  the  Count  to 
come  and  look  at  the  mysterious  club 
room. 

De  Fauxcour  obeyed,  and  saw  through 
the  aperture  of  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  a 
room  smaller,  but  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  long  saloon.  In  the  centre  was  a  table, 
round  which  sat  six  men,  whose  faces  he 
could  not  distinguish,  as  Meldon  closed  the 
pannel  hastily.  De  Fauxcour  walked  slowly 
back  to  his  seat  without  uttering  a  remark. 
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Meldon  at  last  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
"  Cecile  is  very  long.  I  wish  she  would  make 
haste." 

"Meldon,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  calm 
voice,  "you  must  not  be  angry,  but  from 
what  you  have  told  me  of  this  house,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  since  I  entered  its 
door,  I  will  not  trust  myself  in  that  P.R." 

Meldon  started  from  his  seat,  and  looked 
at  the  Count  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
contempt  and  anger. 

"  Do  you  mistrust  me  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
loud  voice. 

"Why  should  I  trust  you?"  was  the 
rejoinder. 

"  Because  I  trusted  you  last  evening." 

"Meldon,  that  is  but  a  foolish  reason. 
You  were  incautious,  but  I  should  be  more 
incautious  if  I  went  to  that  room  to-night, 
for  you  came  to  a  respectable,  though  poor 
estaminet;  there  were  people  within  call; 
it  was  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  house 
stands  in  a  crowded  street ;  but  I  am  going 
to  a  place  where  you  admit  that  deeds  of 
an  awful  nature  have  been  committed." 

"  I   hear  Cecile  approach,"  said  Meldon, 
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interrupting  the  Count.  "  Now,  to  carry  out 
our  plans,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  see 
that  room  ?" 

'*  Meldon,  I  feel  a  deadly  chill  come  over 
me.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  well.  Let  us 
not  go  to-night." 

"  If  you  fear  me,"  answered  Meldon, 
"  you  can  have  a  loaded  pistol  in  your  hand, 
while  I  descend  unarmed." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  De  Fauxcour,  as 
if  Meldon  had  suggested  some  new  idea, 
when  really  that  was  what  he  desired. 

"  Milworth,"  said  Cecile,  addressing 
Meldon,  as  she  stood  holding  the  door  open, 
"  you  must  not  be  furious,  but  you  cannot 
go  to  the  P.E.  this  night." 

Meldon  started  from  his  seat. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  he  cried,  in  a  loud, 
angry  voice,  and  then  he  looked  suspiciously 
at  the  Count.  Could  he  have  bribed  her  by 
some  secret  sign  ?  And  maddened  by  the 
thought,  he  crossed  to  where  she  was  stand- 
ing— "  By  what  right  do  you  presume  to  say 
I  cannot,  when  your  master  says  I  can  ?" 

"Do  not  lose  your  temper,  Milworth,  for 
such  a  trifle,"  said  Cecile,  in  a  quiet  tone. 
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"  Cecile,"  almost  roared  Meldon,  "  do  not 
jest ;  I  am  in  no  humour  to  be  the  subject 
of  your  sport.  If  you  do  not  get  that  room 
ready,  I  will  use  compulsory  means,"  he 
continued,  seizing  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Speak  low,"  said  the  Count,  "  or  all  the 
household  will  be  here/' 

"My  master  has  returned  hastily,"  said 
Cecile,  "  and  has  given  a  counter  order.  If 
you  wish  to  speak  to  him  you  can  go  to  his 
closet." 

Meldon  waited  to  hear  no  farther,  but 
rushed  from  the  room  in  search  of  the  land- 
lord, and  Cecile  quickly  followed  him. 

De  Fauxcour,  when  alone,  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that,  unless  by  day  and  carrying  a  brace  of 
pistols,  he  would  not  descend  to  that  mys- 
terious P.E.  Yet  he  should  see  that  room, 
for  there  the  deed  must  be  done.  Why  did 
he  tremble  so  ?  Surely  he  had  nothing  to 
fear.  It  was  not  Meldon  that  had  sought 
this  fraternization  or  had  proposed  the 
murder.  He  must  be  ill,  or  he  would  not 
have  this  sickly,  nervous  sensation.  "  I  will 
shake  it  off,"  the  Count  muttered,  as  he  sat 
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down    and    waited    for    his     companion's 
return. 

"  If  he  insists  on  my  seeing  the  P.R.  I 
cannot  show  the  white  feather.  Bat  I 
should  so  like  to  have  time  to  think  over 
what  has  heen  done,  how  I  have  acted,  what 
is  before  me,  and  the  likely  termination  of 
this  nndertaking.  It  will  require  so  much 
nicety,  such  finesse,  and  Meldon  is  so  im- 
petuous. Had  I  undertaken  it  alone !  Bat 
it  is  too  late.  I  have  commenced  an  enter- 
prise that  must,  that  shall  be  completed.  Oh, 
that  it  were  done  !" 

Further  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Meldon. 

"  Count,''  he  said,  in  a  low,  sneering  tone, 
"  you  have  your  wish.  We  cannot  go  to  the 
P.R.  We  must  postpone  our  visit  until  to- 
morrow night ;  for  the  landlord,  while  out, 
overheard  a  police  agent  say  that  he  intended 
visiting  the  Chat  Noir  to-night." 

The  Count  turned  deadly  pale. 

"Meldon !  if  foundherelamaruinedman." 

"No  fear  of  the  police  finding  you  unless 
they  come  before  twelve,  and  they  wont  visit 
us  so  early.    No ;  they  want  to  catch  us  in- 
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fringing  upon  the  laws ;  but  the  bloodhounds 
will  try  in  vain,  for  the  P.E.  will  be  ready 
to  receive  the  players.  But  we  can  in  the 
meanwhile  converse  here  in  private." 

'*  Oh,  Meldon !  you  and  I  must  quit  this 
house  at  once.  If  we  are  found  here  it  may 
be  reported  through  Paris,  and  then  how 
can  we  expect  that  Horace  Daly  will  ever  be 
our  friend?  I  promise  to  come  again  at  any 
time  you  may  wish,  but  let  us  leave  it  now." 

"  You  can  go,"  said  Meldon,  "  but  I  must 


remain." 


"  Must  remain  ?"  reiterated  De  Fauxcour. 

"  Yes.  The  landlord  has  asked  me  ;  for 
he  will  want  some  one  either  to  conduct  the 
police  through  the  house,  or  to  lead  the 
players  to  the  P.E." 

"  Meldon,  do  not  conduct  the  police ;  you 
must  not  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
those  keen-sighted  men.  Eemember  your 
promise  to  me  that  you  would  be  cautious." 

"  Count  de  Fauxcour  !  if  you  are  serious, 
and  will  undertake  to  aid  me,  I  will  promise 
to  be  cautious  and  guided  in  everything  by 
your  advice,  for  I  see  you  are  a  prudent 


man." 
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I  am  serious,"  answered  De  Fauxcour  ; 

you  must  not  judge  me  by  my  nervousness 
to-night.  I  am  not  well,  Meldon ;  I  want 
repose  and  time  to  think." 

"  Then  go  home,  and  meet  me  here  to- 
morrow night." 

"  I  cannot  come  to-morrow,  for  I  am  to 
be  with  Horace,  but  the  next  morning  I  will 
be  here  at  ten." 

"Agreed,"  said  Meldon.  "And  now  I 
will  conduct  you  to  the  door,  for  it  is  getting 
lat«.  I  am  much  disappointed ;  I  thought 
we  should  have  commenced  business." 

"  Well,  Meldon,  we  have  been  too  hurried 
in  our  movements.  Such  things  require 
deep  thought  and  consideration." 

"  You  are  all  for  thought  and  caution — I 
am  for  action,"  said  Meldon,  opening  the 
door  and  walking  into  the  passage. 

"I  admit  I  preach  a  great  deal  about 
thought  and  caution,  but  when  the  time 
comes  you  will  see  that  I  can  act  with  firm- 
ness and  decision,"  said  the  Count. 

"We  shall  see.  But  come  this  way," 
leading  the  way  through  a  small  room; 
"  this  is  a  shorter  cut  to  the  door." 
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De  Pauxcoiir  followed,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  bar,  where  Cecile  was  sitting. 

"  Bon  soiTy^  said  De  Fauxcour,  and  passed 
out,  followed  by  Meldon. 

"  Tou  will  not  forget  your  appointment,' ' 
said  Meldon,  when  they  were  in  the  street. 

"  I  will  not  fail.  At  ten  expect  me,"  said 
the  Count*  "  And  now  good-night,  for  we 
must  not  remain  here." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Meldon.  And  they 
parted. 

"  Another  day  of  suspense,"  said  Meldon, 
with  a  groan. 

"I  have  got  two  nights  to  collect  my 
ideas,"  cried  the  Count,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 


CHAPTER  rV". 

SECRET    FOB     SECRET, 

f  HE  warm  rays  of  a  midday 
sun  stole  through  the  cur- 
tained window  of  De  Faux- 
cour's  bedroom,  and  awoke 
the  occupant  from  a  heavy 
slumber.  Feeling  unwell  and  nervous  the 
previous  evening,  the  Count  had  taken  a 
narcotic,  and,  tranquillized  by  its  soothing 
influence,  had  slept  for  many  hours.  The 
long  oblivion  had  eased  his  agitated  mind, 
and  rested  his  weary  frame.  But  momentary 
was  that  rest,  for  scarcely  had  consciousness 
returned,  when  the  last  night's  interview^ 
and  the  appointment  of  the  morrow,  rushed 
to  his  mind,  and  set  him  thinking. 

"  This  business  has  been  too  hurried,"  he 
murmured,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone.  "  I  have 
been  led  to  act  with  incaution ;  would  that 
I  had  not  informed  Mrs.  Lambert  of  my 
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relationship  to  Horace.  It  was  madness 
to  confide  to  a  loquacious  woman  a  secret 
that  should  be  guarded  with  the  strictest 
reticence ;  but  she  will  never  reveal  it.  Oh,  if 
she  did  ?"  and  pressing  his  temples  with  his 
hands,  as  was  his  wont  when  rejecting 
seriously,  he  fell  into  a  reverie. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he  remained,  giving 
no  outward  sign  of  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  save  by  a  slight  frown  darkening  his 
wrinkled  brow,  or  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
playing  round  his  thin  lips.  He  revolved 
the  many  strange  events  of  the  last  few 
days,  and,  spending  some  time  in  pondering 
on  the  policy  of  his  conduct,  he  at  last 
argued  himself  out  of  his  fears,  and  rising 
from  his  bed  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
prepared  his  toilet  for  the  promenade  he  was 
about  to  take  with  his  friends  and  his 
doomed  victim,  Horace  Daly. 

Thus  he  considered :  "It  was  rash  to 
have  entered  so  hastily  upon  such  fearful 
business  with  a  man  of  whom  I  know 
nothing.  Might  not.  Meldon  have  for- 
gotten his  enmity,  and  forgiven  Horace?" 
As  De  Fauxcour  thus  reasoned  he  smiled, 
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and  replied  to  his  own  questions  by 
the  following  answers :  "  Such  a  wrong  is 
never  forgiven;  and,  through  diffidence, 
I  might  have  lost  a  powerful  assistant. 
In  that  case,  though  acting  without 
much  caution,  I  am  irreproachable." 

Of  what  was  he  guilty  in  relating  his  his- 
tory to  Mrs.  Lambert?  Here  De  Faux- 
cour's  brow  lowered.  By  that  communica- 
tion he  had  laid  himself  in  her  power,  and 
exposed  himself  to  danger;  for  uninten- 
tionally, incautiously,  or  designedly,  she 
might  repeat  the  tale  to  Daly.  Thus  put 
on  his  guard,  might  not  Horace  determine 
to  outwit  him  in  the  game,  and  cultivate 
his  friendship,  whilst  watching  his  every 
movement  with  jealous  suspicion  ?  *^  But," 
cried  the  Count,  "  she  will  think  it  is  her 
interest  to  be  secret,  for  if  I  succeed,  it  will 
be  most  advantageous  to  my  new  wife ;  and 
I  have  led  her  to  suppose  that  poor,  weak- 
minded  Laura  Lemington  will  be  that 
j\roman.  No,  I  am  not  wrong ; .  I  have  well 
onsidered  the  matter.  It  would  have  ap- 
peared strange  to  the  world  to  have  met 
Horace,  cultivated  his   acquaintance,  and. 
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after  his  death,  announce  that  we  were 
brothers,  and  that  my  daughter  was  his 
heiress.  The  mystery  could  not  be  cleared 
away  unless  I  had  confided  in  some  one 
before  his  death  why  I  sought  his  friend- 
ship,  and  the  reason  of  his  not  knowing  me 
to  be  his  relation.  Could  I  have  chosen  a 
better  confidant  than  a  lady  who  is  intimate 
with  Horace,  knows  his  friends,  and  is  a 
woman  of  position  ?  She  will  not  be  much 
grieved  at  his  death,  as  she  will  imagine 
that  his  money  will  enrich  her  sister.  But 
I  must  make  greater  love  to  the  stout  blonde, 
or  perhaps  my  enemy  may  become  my  rival, 
and  then  Mrs.  Lambert  may  think  it  her 
duty  to  disclose  to  him  my  revelation.  Was 
his  conduct  last  night  censurable  ?  Did  he 
weaken  his  associate's  opinion  by  showing 
so  much  caution?  Would  not  Meldon  at- 
tribute his  refusing  to  descend  to  the  P.E. 
to  cowardice,  and  say,  '  This  is  not  the  man 
to  do  the  deed  of  murder.  I  will  not  trust 
such  a  weak-minded  faint-hearted  dastard.' 
I  must  have  been  unwell,"  said  De  Faux- 
cour,  as  he  saw  his  doubtful  position ;  "  but 
to-morrow  I    will    show  him    that  I'  am 
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courageous  and  determined."  How  was  the 
murder  to  be  committed  ?  To  that  De  Faux- 
cour  could  give  no  decided  answer  until  he 
saw  the  room ;  but  he  surmised  that  it 
would  be  thus:  Horace  and  he  would 
become  friends;  they  would  gamble  to- 
gether, and  some  night  visit  the  ChatNoir, 
and  there  meet  Meldon,  who  would  conduct 
them  to  the  P.R.,  where  they  would  play 
and  drink.  Horace's  cup  being  drugged, 
he  would  fall  asleep,  and  then  he  could  be 
smothered  or  stabbed.  Having  spoken 
thus  lightly  of  an  awful  subject,  he  felt 
satisfied  with  what  was  done  in  the  matter, 
and  resolved  to  act  steadily  for  the  fature. 

De  Fauxcour  ever  reasoned  in  this  ques- 
tion-and- answer  style.  Having  calmed  his 
mind  by  a  night's  repose,  or  a  quiet  ride 
into  the  country,  he  laid  the  subject  before 
himself  as  he  would  before  a  judge,  and 
argued  for  and  against  with  equal  im- 
partiality. This  careful  and  searching  rea- 
soning gave  him  a  cautious  habit,  by  which 
he  concealed  his  real  character  from  the 
world,  and  veiled  many  of  his  evil  deeds. 
By   his   acquaintances   he   was   considered 
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weak-minded,  vain,  and  impulsive,  and  it 
was  his  desire  that  they  should  not  be  un- 
deceived. But  there  were  persons  who 
knew  him  well,  with  whom  he  had  trans- 
acted business,  and  who  had  seen  the  mask 
drop  from  before  his  face ;  and  these,  re- 
cognising in  him  a  man  with  an  iron  will, 
but  moulded  to  delude  the  shallow  observer, 
were  exposing  his  real  character.  So  De 
Fauxcour,  feeling  that  his  position  daily 
became  weaker,  determined  to  commence 
the  world  in  another  city ;  and  to  do  that 
he  should  have  money. 

De  Fauxcour,  forgetting  the  time,  dressed 
slowly,  stopping  now  and  then  to  argue 
some  new  point  that  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind ;  but  his  cogitations  were  interrupted 
by  the  great  clock  of  Notre  Dame  striking 
one.  It  seemed  as  if  the  powerful  tongue 
had  concentrated  all  its  strength  to  strike 
the  hour,  so  long,  loud,  and  vibrating  was 
the  sound.  It  was  as  a  knell  to  the  Count, 
who  turned  to  look  at  a  small  timepiece, 
that  only  confirmed  his  worse  fears.  It  told 
him  that  one  o'clock  had  chimed ;  that  the 
hour  he  had  appointed  to  meet  his  friends 
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was  passed ;  and  that  now,  while  he  was 
standing  disconsolate,  they  were  most  likely 
whirling  along  in  high  glee  towards  the 
Palais  de  St.  Cloud.  By  his  carelessness 
he  had  lost  an  opportunity  of  courting 
Horace's  friendship,  of  impressing  upon 
Mrs.  Lambert  the  necessity  of  being  secret, 
and  of  leading  Laura  to  believe  that  he 
really  loved  her.  Oh,  what  a  fool  he  had 
been !  If  Horace,  having  serious  intentions 
of  marrying  Miss  Lemington,  proposed  to- 
day, might  he  not  have  been  accepted  ?  And 
then  would  it  not  be  Mrs.  Lambert^s  duty  to 
inform  Horace  that  the  Count  was  weaving 
a  plot  to  defraud  him  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds?  She  would  look  upon  the  act  as 
cheating,  if  her  sister  were  to  lose  by  the 
transaction.  Maddened  by  these  thoughts, 
he  paced  the  room  with  hurried  steps.  "  My 
brain  is  becoming  weak ;  I  have  not  my 
wonted  power  of  calculation ;  I  am  becoming 
incautious,  careless — mad !"  he  cried,  as  he 
stamped  the  floor  with  rage.  He  had  not 
heard  the  repeated  knocks  at  the  door,  and 
stood  aghast  when  it  opened,  and  the  servant 
entered. 
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"  Oh,  August,"  he  said,  trying  to  make  an 
excuse  for  his  excited  appearance,  "  I  am 
suffering  agony  from  a  cramp  in  my  foot. 
Will  you  puU  itl?" 

"  Friction  is  the  best  thing,"  answered 
the  servant ;  and  lie  knelt  down  to  perform 
the  operation  of  rubbing  the  innocent  foot, 
saying  ,  as  lie  did  so,  "  I  have  knocked 
several  times,  and  got  no  answer,  so  I 
thought  you  were  speaking  to  some  person, 
for  I  heard  your  voice,  and " 

"  I  was  crying  aloud  with  pain ;  but  that 
rubbing  has  given  me  almost  instantaneous 
relief.  I  shall  presently  be  able  to  walk 
without  any  eflfort/' 

"  That  is  all  right,  sir,"  said  August, 
becoming  heated  with  the  exertion ;  "  for  a 
gentleman  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Wants  to  see  me  !"  cried  De  Fauxcour. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  a  gentle- 
man calling  upon  him  in  the  morning,  and 
yet  he  turned  pale.  The  idea  that  Meldon, 
without  considering  the  danger,  had  come  to 
visit  him  flashed  across  his  mind. 

"  What  is  his  name  r" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  the  servant,  who  sat 
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on   the   floor  to   rest ;    "  but   here   is   his 
card." 

De  Fauxcour  took  it,  and  read,  "  Horace 
Daly,  Hotel  Maurice." 

The  Count  felt  his  head  reeling,  and  his 
sight  growing  dim,  and  the  letters  seemed 
to  mingle  strangely  together  as  he  looked  at 
the  card.  He  had  to  call  up  all  his  firmness 
to  conceal  his  real  feelings  from  the  keen-eyed 
Frenchman. 

"  Go  immediately,"  said  he,  with  all  the 
calmness  he  could  summon  up,  "  and  say 
I  shall  be  with  him  presently." 

August  obeyed  his  orders,  and  flew  from 
the  room,  and  the  Count  staggered  back, 
and  fell  into  an  easy-chair. 

"  For  what  has  he  come  ?"  said  the  Count, 
as  he  laid  back  to  think.  "  Has  he  dis- 
covered our  relationship,  and  has  he  come 
to  acquaint  me  of  the  knowledge?  That 
incautious  woman  must  have  told  him,  for 
he  could  not  have  recognised  me  ;  or  have  I 
found  favour  with  him,  and  has  he  come  to 
renew  the  acquaintance?  But  no,  that 
cannot  be,  for  he  was  to  be  with  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert.    He  has  guessed  who  I  am,  and  has 
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refused  to  go  on  the  expedition.  I  should 
have  outstayed  him  last  night,  and  then  this 
disclosure  would  not  have  occurred.  AVhen 
I  left  I  was  no  doubt  made  the  subject  of 

conversation,  and  these "  A  loud  knock 

inteiTupted  the  soliloquy.  "  Entrez,"  cried 
the  Count,  and  August  again  appeared. 

"  The  gentleman  says,  sir,  that  the  ladies 
are  waiting  for  you,  and  that  they  will  also 
be  late  for  the  train  if  you  do  not  hurry." 

The  Count  rose  with  a  bound.  What  a 
relief  the  message  had  given  to  his  mind.  '*  I 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes ;  hand  me  my 
collar ;  and  my  boots  there.  Scent  my 
pocket-handkerchief;  get  me  a  pair  of  light 
gloves,"  and  he  converted  for  the  nonce 
August  into  his  valet  de  chamber. 

Thus  ably  assisted  his  toilet  was  soon 
completed,  and  with  a  light  step  he  left  his 
room  to  descend  and  entertain  his  victim. 
As  he  did  so  he  might  have  soliloquized  as 
did  Lady  Macbeth,  when  it  was  announced 
to  her  that  Duncan  was  coming  to  her  castle, 
for  surely  the  raven  must  have  been  hoarse 
with  croaking  when  Horace  Daly  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  De  Fauxcour. 
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"Mr.  Daly,  I  hope  I  have  not  overtaxed 
your  patience/'  said  De  Fauxcour,  as  he 
walked  into  the  room  with  a  slight  halt. 
"  The  fact  is,  I  have  got  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism in  my  leg  that  has  almost  prevented 
my  rising ;  but  wont  you  sit  down?" 

"  No  thank  you,  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  We  are  going  to  some  lunatic  asylum 
with  Mrs.  Connaught." 

"  Are  we  not  going  to  St.  Cloud  ?" 

"  No,  we  were  too  late ;  expecting  you 
every^  moment,  we  over-stayed  the  time." 

*'  How  annoying,  and  all  my  fault." 

"  No  one  felt  disappointed,  save  Miss 
Lemington,  and  even  if  we  did  catch  the 
train,  Mrs.  Lambert  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  our  going,  as  you  were  not  of  the 
party." 

"  You  pay  me  a  great  compliment,"  said 
De  Fauxcour,  with  a  smile,  for  he  saw  that 
Mrs.  Lambert  had  determined  to  be  his  par- 
tisan. "  Where  is  this  maison  de  sant6  ?  I 
must  say  I  have  no  care  to  visit  maniacs." 

"  Nor  I,"  answered  Horace ;  *'  but  this  is 
a  building  worth  seeing.  It  is  a  private 
asylum  near  L ,  kept  by  some  English 
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doctor,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Connaught.  We  are 
to  lunch  there,  and  then  return  to  dine  in 
Paris.  The  gardens  are  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  there  are  lovers'  walks " 

Both  laughed  as  Horace  alluded  to  the 
walks ;  but  the  Count's  was  a  dry  one,  for 
whilst  he  chuckled  he  was  thinking  what 
were  Horace's  intentions  concerning  Laura 
Lemington.  At  last  he  determined  to  feel 
.his  way,  and  said- 

"  I  am  glad,  for  your  sake,  there  are  shady 
retreats ;  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
whispering  sweet  words  to  Laura." 

"  I  think  whilst  thus  conversing  I  should 
not  be  perfectly  at  my  ease,  for  every  mo- 
ment I  should  be  expecting  a  sword  run 
through  me  by  the  zealous  Count  de  Faux- 


cour." 


"  Oh,  that  would  be  an  awful  termination 
to  our  day's  enjoyment,"  said  the  Count. 

"There  is  no  fear  of  my  receiving  my 
death  wound  from  your  dagger,"  said  Ho- 
race, with  a  light  laugh ;  "  for  I  shall  never 
cause  you  to  be  jealous.  If  I  could  get  this 
widow " 

"  That  would  be  a  prize,"  answered  the 
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Count,  as  he  gave  a  searching  look  at  his 
companion.  "  A  thousand  a  year  and  a 
fashionable  woman ;  but  we  must  not  keep 
the  widow  and  maid  waiting." 

"  There  are  two  widows." 

"  Well,  you  may  have  them  both  for  the 
day.     I  will  take  the  maid." 

"  Agreed.  I  will  give  up  all  claims  to  her, 
on  condition  that  I  am  to  be  your  bridesman." 

"  AU  right,"  said  De  Fauxcour.  "  But  I 
must  ask  her  consent." 

"And  her  sister's,"  interrupted  Daly. 
"  But  come,  or  they  will  be  so  enraged  that 
you  will  lose  your  chance  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand." 

"Has  Miss  Lemington  twenty  thou- 
sand?" asked  De  Fauxcour,  for  an  instant 
becoming  serious. 

"  Yes,"  said  Horace,  "  and  will  have  more. 
Go  in  for  her,  boy." 

"  If  she  has  that  sum,  you  shall  certainly 
be  the  bridesman." 

Thus  laughing  and  talking  like  young 
men,  the  two  old  beaux  left  the  hotel,  and 
drove  to  the  station  of  St.  Lazare,  to  meet 
the  ladies,  who  were  not  pleased  at  the  tar- 
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diness  of  their  escorts.  What  could  have 
prevented  the  Count  from  keeping  his  ap- 
pointment, and  now  delayed  Horace  Daly, 
gave  Mrs.  Lambert  ample  food  for  contem- 
plation, and  caused  her  to  be  a  little  irritable 
towards  Mrs.  Connaught,  who  got  into  con- 
versation with  every  one  that  happened  to 
sit  near  her,  irrespective  of  their  appearance, 
or  in  what  class  they  were  about  to  travel. 
Mrs.  Lambert  begged  her  not  to  address 
every  vulgar  English  person  she  met. 

"  It  was  so  disagreeable.  They  may  be 
considered  our  friends  by  our  fellow-travel- 
lers, or  perhaps  salute  us  when  we  are  at  a 
fashionable  promenade.  Never  make  vulgar 
acquaintances." 

Mrs.  Connaught,  though  she  agreed  with 
her  friend  that  vulgarity  was  to  be  avoided, 
said  she  could  not  see  the  harm  of  speaking 
to  strangers  at  a  foreign  railway  station. 

"  Nobody  knows  who  you  are,  and  it  is 
most  likely  we  shall  never  meet  again; 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  try 
to  pass  a  tedious  time  in  conversing  to  re- 
spectable, if  not  fashionable,  people." 

"  Of   course    not,"   said   Mrs.  Lambert. 
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"  You  never  can  see  anything  you  do  not 
wish;  but  I  say  it  is  most  annoying." 

Mrs.  Connaught  laughed.  She  never  was 
ruffled  by  the  peevishness  of  her  companion. 

*'  Edith,  we  never  do  see  things  in  the 
same  light.  How  we  have  been  friends  for 
so  long  a  time  is  a  mystery  to  me,  for  our 
ideas  are  as  antagonistic  as  is  possible." 

"But  you  know  you  are  so  positive," 
said  Mrs.  Lambert,  softening  in  her  man- 
ner. 

Mrs.  Connaught  gave  one  of  her  laughs 
as  •  she  replied,  "  Why,  my  dear,  I  was 
thinking  we  should  get  on  so  well  if  you 
had  not  the  same  fault.  But  here  are  our 
escorts,"  she  continued,  as  she  turned  and 
smiled  at  the  Count  and  Horace,  who  were 
crossing  the  long  corridor. 

"Always  gay,"  said  Horace,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  ladies. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  sorrowful  when 
we  are  going  on  a  party  of  pleasure  ?  But, 
Monsieur  le  Count " 

"  Oh,  do  not  upbraid  me,"  interrupted 
De  Fauxcour.  "  1  beseech  you,  ladies,  prove 
your  generosity  by   forgiving   me  for  an 
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omission  of  duty  which   deserves   the   se- 
verest punishment/' 

"After  such  an  appeal  to  our  mercy," 
said  Mrs.  Lambert,  with  the  sweetest  of 
smiles,  "  we  must  pardon  him  before  making 
his  excuse,  for  I  am  certain  that  it  must 
have  been  some  unforeseen  accident  that 
caused  the  Count  to  break  one  of  the 
golden  rules  of  etiquette/' 

"  Par  ici  pour  L ,"  cried  a  guard. 

At  the  sound  Horace  and  the  Count  ran 

to  procure  tickets.     Horace  returned  before 

De  Fauxcour,  and  presenting  his  arm  to 

Mrs.  Lambert,  crossed  to  the  waiting-room, 

.  followed  by  Mrs.  Connaught. 

The  Count  and  Laura  followed.  He  had 
much  to  say,  many  excuses  to  make,  and 
consequently  they  walked  slowly,  and  the 
crowd  being  very  great,  they  lost  the  rest 
of  their  small  party.  Laura,  though 
frightened  and  nervous,  did  not  make  any 
violent  eflfort  to  seek  her  matrons,  and  the 
Count,  who  for  his  own  ends  had  purposely 
detained  her,  said,  "  That  if  they  did  not 
get  into  the  first  carriage  they  saw,  they 
would  be  left  behind." 
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Thoughtlessly,  Laura  bounded  in;  but 
when  seated  she  thought  it  was  imprudent 
to  travel  alone  with  a  gentleman  she  had 
known  for  so  short  a  time,  and  rose  to  leave, 
but  it  was  too  late — the  shrill  whistle 
sounded  and  the  train  rolled  on. 

Though  the  journey  did  not  occupy  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  yet  when  it  was 
completed,  Laura  Lemington  was  a  happier 
woman  than  when  she  entered  the  carriage. 
The  Count  had  not  said  will  you  he  my  wife; 
but  he  mumbled  that  he  hoped  the  day 
would  come  when  no  one  would  have  the 
right  to  say,  "Why  are  they  travelling 
together  ?" 

When  the  train  stopped,  our  party  met 
yyithout  difficulty  on  the  small  wooden  plat- 
form. Mrs.  Lambert,  of  course,  scolded 
Laura,  who  tried  to  explain  how  they  had 
lost  each  other;  Horace  and  the  Count 
exchanged  glances;  and  Mrs.  Connaught 
laughed,  and  said,  "My  dear  child,  no  ex- 
cuse is  required." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  "  young 
people  will  be  young  people."  Mrs.  Con- 
naught  laughed  again. 
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As  they  left  the   station,  De  Fauxcour 

managed  to  stay  behind  with  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  You  see,  things  are  going  on  well,"  said 

the  Count ;  "  but  you  must  be  cautious — 

guard  my  secret  carefully." 

"  You  have  confided  in  me,  and  I  shall 
prove  worthy  of  your  trust." 

That  was  all  they  had  time  to  say,  for 
the  rest  of  the  party  turned  to  join  them, 
and  all  walked  on  together  along  the  cheer- 
ful road  skirted  by  poplar  trees,  that  stood 
like  tall  sentinels  guarding  the  broad  way. 
They  laughed  and  talked  so  much  that  the 
time  passed  gaily,  and  they  were  surprised 
to  find  themselves  opposite  the  massive  gates 
that  guard  the  entrance  of  the  handsome 
Maison  de  St.  Roche.  Horace  rung  the  bell, 
and   Mrs.  Connaught    inquired  of  a  tall, 
stupefied-looking  woman  who  came  to  an- 
swer the  gate,  if  Dr.  Strictly  were  at  home. 
The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  Mrs. 
Connaught  said  she  wished  to  see  him  ;  so 
the  woman  moved  to  a  small  door  that  was 
to  the   side   of   the   public   entrance,   and 
opening  it,  said,   "  Would  ♦  you  come   this 
way,  please  ?" 

VOL.  I.  15 
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As  our  party  entered,  slie  scrutinized 
each  one  as  if  wondering  which  was  the 
patient. 

"  You  speak  English  very  well,"  said 
Mrs.  Connaught,  smiling  blandly  at  the 
woman,  to  whom  she  wished  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment. 

"  I  am  English,"  was  the  laconic  answer 
of  the  portress,  as  she  shut  the  door  and 
turned  towards  the  lodge. 

"Not  very  loquacious,"  said  Mrs.  Con- 
naught,  with  a  smUe. 

"Or  very  polite,"  interrupted  Horace. 
"  In  shutting  the  door  she  nearly  took  off 
the  backs  of  my  legs." 

"  I  was  amused,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert  to 
Mrs.  Connaught,  "  at  her  checking  your 
loquaciousness,  for  you  are  such  a  person  for 
getting  into  conversation  with  strangers." 

"  Please,  ma'am,  don't  walk  on  the  grass," 
cried  the  portress,  in  a  sharp  voice.  She 
had  evidentlv  overheard  the  conversation, 
and  was  venting  her  anger  upon  the  inno- 
cent Laura,  who  was  transgressing  one  of 
the  bye-laws  of  the  maison. 

As  Laura  ran  off  the  forbidden  ground, 
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her  face  burned  with  indignation.  Did  she, 
in  her  simple  muslin  and  violet  velvet  hat, 
look  like  a  "ma'am?"  So  the  portress, 
without  knowing  it,  or  perhaps  without 
meaning  it,  had  her  revenge. 

The  disagreeable  manner  of  the  gate- 
keeper might  have  ruffled  the  equanimity 
of  the  ladies,  had  not  their  attention  been 
drawn  towards  an  object  which  was  at  once 
ludicrous  and  pitiable. 

"  Mon  JDieu  !  look  there,"  cried  the  Count, 
pointing  to  a  very  elegant  gentleman 
who  was  running  towards  them,  holding 
between  his  legs  a  stick,  to  which  was  fas- 
tened a  carved  head  of  a  horse.  Laura 
screamed,  and  ran  behind  the  Count  for 
protection. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  a  man,  evidently 
the  keeper ;  "  he  is  quite  harmless." 

"  Does  he  imagine  he  is  on  horseback  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Connaught. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  What  a  strange  idea !"  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert. "Is  he  suffering  long  from  this 
delusion  ?" 

"  These  four  years." 

15—2 
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"  Poor  fellow  !  Was  he  quite  sane  before 
that  time?"  asked  Mrs.  Connaught,  with 
much  feeling. 

"  Yes,  quite.  He  lost  his  mind  through 
an  accident." 

"  How  so  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  He  was  a  great  man  for  racing  horses, 
and  one  day  when  riding  a  steeplechase  his 
horse  threw  him." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  interrupted  the  ladies. 

"It  is  worth  being  insane,"  said  De 
Fauxcour,  "  to  have  so  much  sympathy." 

"  Oh,  you  heartless "  cried  Laura. 

"  Please,  go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert  to 
the  keeper. 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  be  told. 
He  was  taken  up  insensible,  and,  when 
consciousness  returned,  he  thought  he 
was  at  a  race,   and  has  thought   so   ever 


since." 


"  But  why  does  he  run  so  fast  when  there 
•  is  no  one  competing  with  him  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lambert. 

"Because  he  is  mad,"  was  the  keeper's 
answer. 

"I  think,"  said   Mrs.  Lambert,   "if  he 
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were  reasoned  with,  and  not  encouraged  in 
his  folly,  that  it  would  be  better/' 

"Oh,  madam!  that  poor  gentleman  is 
past  reasoning  with.  But  I  must  say  good 
morning,"  said  the  keeper,  as  the  party 
entered  the  handsome  garden  before  the 
private  house. 

"It  seems  stransre  that  that  young  man 
cannot  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  the  wrong," 
said  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  she  mounted  the  steps 
leading  to  the  front  entrance. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  it," 
said  Mrs.  Connaught.  "When  you  often 
find  it  so  difficult  to  prove  to  a  sane  person 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  how  can  you  ever 
hope  to  convince  a  lunatic  ?" 

"  I  am  certain,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  "  that 
if  I  were  with  that  man  for  a  month  I  would 
argue  him  out  of  his  peculiarity." 

"  Then  it  would  be  a  charity  to  take  him 
to  Ireland,"  replied  Mrs.  Connaught.  "  But 
did  any  one  ring  the  bell  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Count ;  *'  and  I  hope  that 
I  shall  summon  a  more  agreeable  person 
than  did  Mr.  Daly  at  the  gate.  Hush! — 
here  comes " 
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"An  elephant!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Con- 
naught,  "  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  step." 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  man,  stout 
beyond  description,  who  ushered  the  party 
into  a  room,  saying  Dr.  Strictly  would  come 
to  them  presently. 

This  most  elegantly  furnished  apartment 
was  occupied  by  two  ladies.  One  was  elderly, 
and  dressed  in  the  most  showy,  extravagant 
manner ;  the  other  was  younger,  and  very 
handsome,  having  that  placid  melancholy 
expression  that  painters  give  to  the  Ma- 
donna. 

The  ladies  rose  to  receive  the  party,  and 
entertained  them  until  the  entrance  of  Dr. 
Strictly,  a  tall  man,  with  a  broad,  massive 
forehead  overhanging  two  cold  grey  eyes, 
that  he  fixed  on  you  as  he  spoke,  as  if  read- 
ing your  inmost  thoughts.  Poor  Laura 
trembled  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  sought 
refuge  in  conversing  with  the  young  girl. 

Mrs.  Lambert  sat  next  the  elderly  lady, 
who  had  informed  her  that  she  was  Lady 
Grey,  and  that  her  home  was  "  The  Woods," 
Yorkshire.  This  enchanted  Mrs.  Lambert, 
who  loved  any  one  with  a  title,  so  she  com- 
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menced  an  animated  conversation  by  making 
some  remark  upon  the  piece  of  work  in  the 
lady's  hand. 

"  Do  you  admire  it  ?"  said  the  lady,  stop- 
ping to  look  at  her  work — a  square  of  scarlet 
cloth  embroidered  in  gold. 

"It  is  very  handsome;   it  will  make  a 
beautiful  cover  for  an  ottoman." 
"  I  am  working  it  for  a  screen." 
"  Will  it  not  be  too  large  for  a  fire-screen?" 
"  It  is  not  a  fire-shade ;  it  is  to  hang  over 
a  space  in  my  room  that  evidently  was  made 
for  a  door  ?" 

"  Why  not  have  a  door  put  in  it  ?" 
"  Because  Dr.  Strictly  fears  that  if  the 
house  caught  fire  I  should  be  burned,  for  I 
always  lock  my  room." 

"  But  the  draught  must  be  very  great  ?" 
"  Not  only  that,  but  the  people  going  to 
their  rooms  stop  and  look  at  me ;  but  when 
this  is  finished  I  will  disappoint  them ;"  and 
the  lady  laughed  at  her  own  device. 

Mrs.  Lambert  was  beginning  to  think  the 
lady  was  one  of  the  patients  when  lunch  was 
announced;  and  Dr.  Strictly  handed  Mrs. 
Connaught  and    Mrs.    Lambert    into    the 
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dining-room,  having  first  introduced  Mr. 
Daly  to  Lady  Grrey.  "  Then  she  is  a  lady," 
thought  Mrs.  Lambert ;  *'  I  must  have  more 
conversation  with  her." 

Lunch  passed  most  agreeably,  but  Laura 
thought  her  melancholy  friend  peculiar,  for 
she  put  ginger,  pepper,  salt,  and  was  going 
to  put  mustard  into  her  wine,  had  not  Dr. 
Strictly  happened  to  look  that  way,  and 
ordered  her  glass  to  be  removed.  The  truth 
was  beginning  to  dawn  on  Miss  Lemington 
— she  was  mad.  But  Mrs.  Lambert  could 
not  say  the  same  of  her  acquaintance.  She 
certainly  was  odd,  but  who  have  not  their 
peculiarities  ?  Tbus  thought  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert  as  she  conversed  with  her  elegant 
friend. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  Dr.  Strictly 
conducted  the  party  to  the  gardens,  and  then 
took  them  to  the  park,  where  the  male 
patients  were  playing  at  football,  while  the 
ladies  were  watching  with  great  interest  the 
issue  of  the  game. 

"  Shall  we  sit  and  watch  them?"  said  Dr. 
Strictl}^,  addressing  his  guests.  "  Oh  yes  !" 
all  answered ;  and  so  they  all  sat  on  small 
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seats  which  were  separated  from  each  other, 
and  could  only  accommodate  two. 

Mrs.  Lambert  sat  with  Lady  Grrey,  and 
the  former  was  in  raptures.  Lady  Grey  and 
she  had  sworn  eternal  friendship.  Her 
ladyship  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  Mrs. 
Lambert's  for  a  month,  during  the  Dublin 
season. 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  room  ?'*  said  Lady 
Grey,  "  and  I  will  show  you  some  views  of 
Ireland." 

Mrs.  Lambert  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
without  informing  the  rest  of  the  party,  both 
ladies  retired  into  the  house. 

"  Are  you  the  one  who  is  going  to  re- 
main?" asked  Lady  Grey,  as  they  were 
walking  along  one  of  the  corridors. 

"None  of  us  are  going  to  remain," 
answered  Mrs.  Lambert,  with  surprise. 
"  Who  said  that  one  of  us  was  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  keepers  said  that  there  was 
a  patient  coming  who  fancies  she  is  in  Ice- 
land." 

"  She  is  not  of  our  party." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the  lady, 
with  astonishment. 
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"  Because  I  heard  nothing  of  it." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Lady  Grey  ;  "  I 
suppose  they  did  not  tell  you ;  they  did  not 
tell  me  when  I  was  coming  here  ;  they  said 
I  was  going  to  Paris." 

"  Why,  are  you  a  patient  ?" 

"  Not  now,  but  I  was.  I  used  to  fancy 
the  strangest  things,  but  I  am  now  cured. 
Heaven  be  praised  !     But  here  is  my  room ; 


come  in." 


Mrs.  Lambert  entered,  and  Lady  Grey 
shut  and  locked  the  door.  ' 

"I  always  fasten  my  door,  so  that  the 
servants  cannot  come  prying  afber  me." 

Mrs.  Lambert  felt  her  heart  sicken.  Why 
did  she  come  upstairs  with  this  lunatic? 
"But,  as  I  am  here,  I  must  be  courageous." 
So,  to  show  she  was  quite  at  her  ease,  she 
began  to  admire  the  room. 

"  The  room  is  nice,  but  I  am  going  to 
change  it,  for  ever  since  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour cut  her  keeper's  throat  I  have  a  horror 
of  this  side  of  the  house." 

Mrs.  Lambert  felt  her  limbs  tremble  as  she 
looked  at  the  views  of  Ireland  that  Lady 
Grey  had  given  her  to  inspect,  and  she  had 
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almost   completed  her  task  when   she  was 
startled  by  her  companion  crying, 

"  This  is  why  I  must  have  a  screen,  look 
at  that  impudent  fellow  staring  at  us." 

"  Where  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Lambert  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  There,  in  that  opening,"  cried  the  lady, 
in  an  angry,  excited  tone.  *'  Go  out  of  that, 
you  impertinent,  black-eyed  fellow,"  she 
said,  as  she  shook  her  hand  at  the  wall.  "  TU 
throw  something  at  you  if  you  don't  leave 
my  sight.  Oh,  thank  God !  he  is  gone,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  "  you 
excited  yourself  for  nothing ;  there  was  no 
one  there." 

"  No  one  there !"  repeated  the  woman. 
"  Why  I  saw  him,  and  he  laughed  when  he 
spoke." 

"  Where  did  he  stand  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, determined  to  convince  the  lunatic. 

'•  There,  in  that  opening,"  said  the  ex- 
cited woman,  pointing  towards  the  wall. 

"  There  is  no  opening  there :  look,  I  can 
touch  it!"  replied  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  she  ap- 
proached to  where  Lady  Grey  had  pointed. 
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"  Don't  go  there,  another  person  is  making 
faces  at  me.  Oh,  such  hideous  grimaces  !'* 
cried  the  lady,  as  she  turned  away  her 
head. 

"  My  dear,  there  is  no  opening  in  that 
wall,  therefore  nobody  can  be  looking  at 
us/' 

But  Lady  Grey  paid  no  attention  to  her 
remarks,  but  took  one  of  the  handsome  books 
and  threw  it  at  the  imaginary  person  that 
was  intruding  on  her  privacy.  When  she 
had  taken  this  revenge  she  la}''  back  in  her 
chair,  as  if  overcome  by  the  excitement. 

Mrs.  Lambert  became  seriously  alarmed, 
and  was  thinking  of  what  excuse  she  could 
make  to  escape,  and  at  last  said, 

"  Lady  Grrey,  I  think  I  must  go  down,  I 
am  so  cold,  so  cold.'* 

'*  Cold  !"  cried  Lady  Grrey,  "  why  the  sun 
is  shining  so  brightly  that  I  have  the  blind 
down.  I  will  pull  it  up  and  the  room  will 
be  warmer." 

But  still  Mrs.  Lambert  declared  that  she 
felt  cold.  Lady  Grey  looked  suspiciously 
at  her.  "  How  could  she  be  cold  on  this 
warm  day  ?" 
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Mrs.  Lambert  saw  that  her  excuse  was  a 
bad  one,  but  she  must  keep  to  it  for  she 
wanted  to  leave  the  room,  and  if  she  changed 
her  reason  Lady  Grey  might  be  oflfended. 

"You   don't    feel   cold  now?"  said  the 

lady. 

*''  Oh !  yes ;  quite  chilled.  I  must  go 
downstairs.  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can 
live  in  such  a  chamber." 

Lady  Grey  laughed,  and  murmured,  "  This 
is  the  new  patient;  she  thinks  she  is  in 
Iceland.  I  will  humour  her,  and  conduct 
her  to  the  pleasure-grounds/' 

The  patients  are  always  glad  to  be  the 
first  to  introduce  a  new  comer,  and  Lady 
Grey  determined  that  she  would  conduct 
Mrs.  Lambert  to  the  yard  where  were  most 
of  the  lunatics.  So  she  put  a  large  shawl 
on  her  friend,  and  tied  a  muffler  round  her 

throat. 

"  I  shall  never  get  heat  into  my  bones 
whilst  I  am  in  this  room,"  cried  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, in  the  greatest  terror. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  go  down,  but  you  may  get 
the  rheumatism  if  not  well  clothed,"  said 
the  lady,  as  she  rolled  her  in  a  cloak  and 
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pulled  a  large  hood  over  her  bonnet.  And 
thus  disguised  she  led  her  to  the  corridor 
and  down  a  kind  of  back  stairs. 

"  Here  is  where  you  will  have  to  walk,"  J 

said  Lady  Grrey,  opening  a  door  leading  into 
a  large  garden ;  "  unless  they  pay  an  extra 
100/.  in  the  year.  Come  this  way,  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  some  friends." 

Mrs.  Lambert  grew  alternately  hot  and 
cold,  for  she  evidently  was  taken  for  a 
lunatic. 

''  It  is  very  annoying  there  are  only  a  few 
to  welcome  you,"  said  Lady  Grrey,  as  she 
looked  round  the  garden.  "  Ladies,  will  you 
mind  this  friend  of  mine  ?"  she  cried,  ad- 
dressing a  few  patients  that  were  walking 
up  and  down  the  centre  walk,  "  until  I  go 
back  for  some  of  the  others."  The  patients 
having  expressed  their  wiUingness,  Lady 
Grey  ran  off,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Lambert 
with  the  invalids,  ; 

Mrs.  Lambert's  heart  bounded  with  joy,  ' 

for  a  small  door  opened  and  Dr.  Strictly  and  \ 

the  rest  of  the  party  entered  the  garden. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  them,  but 
then  how  humiliating  to  appear  as  she  was 
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before  so  many  strangers !  and  therefore  she 
hid  her  face  as  they  passed.  Dr.  Strictly 
seemed  anxious,  and  walked  on,  never  no- 
ticing the  strange  patient ;  but  Mrs.  Con- 
naught  asked  one  of  the  invalids  did  she  see 
a  strange  lady  ? 

"  Oh,  she  would  not  be  here,"  said  Dr. 
Strictly ;  *^  she  has  gone  into  the  private  park 
with  Lady  Grrey." 

"  We  shall  be  late  for  the  train,"  said  Mrs. 
Connaught. 

"  Let  us  separate  and  look  for  her,"  said 
the  Count.  "  You,  Mr.  Daly,  and  this  lady 
go  to  the  right,  and  let  Miss  Lemington  ac- 
company Dr.  Strictly  to  the  left,  and  I  will 
remain  here  so  that  she  cannot  escape." 

All  thought  the  proposition  a  good  one, 
and  soon  De  Fauxcour  found  himself  alone. 

"  Count  de  Fauxcour,  Count  de  Faux- 
cour," cried  Mrs.  Lambert,  rushing  from  the 
women  to  where  the  Count  was  standing.  "  I 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy  !  Do  not  tell 
how  I  have  been  deceived  by  that  mad  lady." 

"  I  had  my  suspicions,"  said  the  Count, 
with  a  smile.  "  But  how  have  you  come  to 
be  thus  attired  ?" 
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"  I  will  tell  you,  but  help  me  to  undress," 
answered  the  lady,  throwing  off  her  great 
cloak. 

"  You  seem  to  be  prepared  for  the  rain 
and  the  frost " 

"  Oh,  do  spare  me !"  said  Mrs.  Lambert, 
almost  crying  with  vexation.  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  ridiculed.  I  have  trusted  myself 
to  your  honour." 

"  But  how  did  it  occur  ?"  said  the  Count, 
with  difficulty  suppressing  a  smile. 

The  story  was  soon  told,  and  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, being  liberated  from  her  winter  costume, 
De  Fauxcour  led  her  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  on  the  way  he  whispered  in  her 
ear, 

"  Now  we  have  secret  for  secret." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert;  "and  if  you 
will  keep  mine  as  I'll  keep  yours,  I  shall 
escape  what  I  most  dread,  ridicule." 

De  Fauxcour  squeezed  her  hand,  for  at  the 
moment  Laura  and  Dr.  Strictly  appeared. 

Mrs.  Lambert  pretended  she  had  lost  her 
way,  and  as  there  was  not  much  time  to 
lose,  the  ladies  bid  Dr.  Strictly  good-bye,  and 
left  for  the  train. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


THE    P.R. 


HE  Count  awoke  early  on  the 
morning  after  the  excursion 
to  the  Maison  de  St.  Eoche ; 
though  he  had  slept  but  a 
few  hours  he  was  quite  re- 
freshed, and  rising  with  a  bound,  he  crossed 
to  the  window  to  draw  up  the  heavy  blind. 
De  Fauxcour's  face  did  not  bear  the 
marks  of  care  which  were  so  clearly  traceable 
on  the  previous  morning.  No,  the  Count 
looked  happy ;  that  smile  of  self-satisfac- 
tion which  yesterday  but  now  and  then 
flitted  around  his  lips,  to-day  was  per- 
manently fixed,  and  his  bright  eyes  showed 
that  the  evening's  sunset  had  compensated 
for  the  cloudy,  unpropitious  morning,  and 
that  all  had  ended  well.  Yes,  so  far  all  had 
gone  well.  De  Fauxcour  had  gained  many 
VOL.  T.  16 
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triumphs,  and  all  were  won  with  such  ease 
that  were  he  a  Manichean  he  would  have 
knelt  and  adored  the  evil  power  for  abetting 
his  wicked  plans. 

Hastily  he  dressed,  and  rolling  himself 
in  an  ample  robe-de-chambre,  he  stepped  on 
to  the  balcony,  and  sat  down  to  think. 

"  I  have  made  a  good  day's  work,"  he 
murmured,  as  he  slowly  smoked  his  cigar. 
"  I  have  gained  four  points" — and  counting 
on  his  fingers,  he  summed  them  up  thus: — 
First,  the  man  with  whom  he  was  most 
anxious  to  become  intimate  had,  of  his  own 
will,  called  upon  him;  secondly,  without 
actually  engaging  himself  to  Laura,  he  had 
led  her  to  suppose  that  she,  and  no  other, 
should  be  the  Countess  de  Fauxcour;  thirdly, 
Mrs.  Lambert  was  for  ever  bound  to  secrecv. 
But  the  fourth  was  the  greatest,  and 
the  last  —  he  had,  by  Horace's  desire, 
gambled  with  him  and  some  of  his  friends 
until  aa  early  hour  that  morning. 

The  visit  to  the  asylum  had  made  Horace 
Daly  sad,  and  he  sought  to  rid  himself  of 
his  melancholy  by  an  exciting  game ;  he 
played  more  recklessly  than  usual,  betting 
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and  losing,  until  he  had  lost  3000/.,  the 
largest  sum  he  had  ever  lost  at  one  sitting 
since  he  came  to  Paris. 

The  victorious  gamesters  shook  their 
heads  as  he  left  the  room,  saying,  "  He  must 
have  a  mine,  or  else  his  star  is  fast  setting.'' 

The  last  words  rang  like  joy-bells  on  De 
Fauxcour's  ears.  "  When  a  gambler's  star 
is  set  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  his 
body  being  found  in  the  Seine,"  thought 
the  Count,  as  he  parted  from  his  friends. 

"  So  far  I  have  been  victorious !"  said  the 
Count,  as  he  dashed  the  white  ashes  from 
his  cigar ;  but  the  day  is  not  yet  won,  let 
me  consider  what  yet  remains  to  be  done/' 

One  of  the  many  artizans  who  were  going 
to  their  daily  labour  looked  up  with  envious 
eyes  towards  the  balcony  on  which  De 
Fauxcour  sat,  surrounded  with  flowers 
which  scented  the  air,  and  shaded  by  a  large 
canopy  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun, 
then  beaming  with  full  power  upon  the  poor 
pedestrians. 

**  It  is  well  for  him,"  the  young  man  said, 
as  he  passed  under  the  window,  and  pointed 
to  the  Count ;  ''he  has  no  work  to  do." 

16— :i 
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Little  one  man  knows  the  daily  labour 
his  neighbour  has  to  undergo.  The  peasant 
who  envied  the  Count  worked  at  a  factory 
for  nine  hours,  and  then  went  home  to  rest ; 
whilst  De  Fauxcour's  labour  never  ceased, 
and  even  as  the  peasant  spoke,  he  was 
busy  at  his  work,  work  which  weakens  the 
strongest  constitution,  and  eventually  cur- 
tails life. 

Having  finished  his  cigar,  the  Count 
rose,  and  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  mur- 
mured, "  I  must  analyze  that  opium;"  and 
entering  his  room  he  crossed  to  a  small 
table,  and  took  from  a  drawer  a  pair  of 
scales  such  as  might  be  used  by  a  chemical 
analyst,  and  from  another  drawer  the  piece 
of  opium  that  Horace  Daly  had  dropped  the 
first  night  they  met,  and  sitting  down  with 
an  air  of  determination,  he  commenced  to 
weigh  a  small  portion  of  the  drug.  He 
never  shrank  from  what  was  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  his  plans,  however  labo- 
rious or  apparently  impossible  might  be  the 
task. 

Having  accurately  weighed  the  piece, 
and  noted  the  amount  in  a  pocket-book,  he 
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dissolved  it  in  water,  and  step  by  step  fol- 
lowed the  directions  given  to  ascertain  the 
percentage  of  morphia  in  a  given  quantity 
of  opium ;  but  as  the  operation  could  not 
be  completed  in  one  sitting,  he  placed  the 
solution,  freed  from  all  impurities,  in  a 
closet,  and  carefully  locked  the  door.  Then 
he  rung  the  bell,  ordered  breakfast,  and 
commenced  his  toilet,  which  he  completed 
with  the  usual  care. 

As  the  clock  struck  ten,  De  Fauxcour  was 
at  the  Chat  Noir,  where  Meldon  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  him. 

"Have  you  brought  your  firearms ?" 
asked  Meldon,  with  a  sneer,  as  he  opened 
the  small  glass  door,  and  conducted  the 
Count  to  a  room  facing  the  long  passage 
before  alluded  to. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Count,  quietly  point- 
ing to  his  breast. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  armed,"  sneered 
Meldon;  "but  I  don't  know  what  you 
will  do  about  daylight,  for  the  sun  has 
never  shone  on  the  private  room  since  it 
was  built." 

"  That    makes   no    difference    to    me," 
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answered  De  Fauxcour,  angrily ;  "  my  deter- 
mination not  to  descend  the  other  evening 
arose  from " 

"  Fear/'  interrupted  Meldon. 

"  No/'  answered  the  Count,  "  but  pru- 
dence. We  have  been  too  precipitate  in  all 
our  actions  concerning  this  case,  blindly 
running  on  to  the  termination,  not  thinking 
how  any  obstacles  that  might  arise  were  to 
be  overcome. '* 

"No,  Count,"  replied  Meldon,  as  he 
shook  his  head ;  "  you  were  nervous,  and  I 
saw  you  becoming  pale ;  but  you  have  com- 
menced the  work,  and  you  must  go  on  with 
it  to  the  end.*' 

"  I  require  no  taunts  on  your  part  to 
urge  me  on  to  the  act,  for  of  the  two 
perhaps  I  am  the  one  who  long  the  most 
for  its  completion.  But,  Meldon,  I  have 
also  determined  that  no  one  shall  trace  the 
murder  home  to  us." 

"That  never  troubles  me,"  answered 
Meldon,  in  a  careless,  bravado  manner; 
"my  object  is  to  have  him  dead;  the  rest 
may  take  its  course." 

"If  these  are  your  sentiments,"  replied 
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the  Count,  with  a  strange  smile,  "why 
don't  you  do  it  openly  ?  Nothing  so  easy 
as  to  murder  if  you  do  not  fear  dotec^tion/' 

"  Because  I  might  not  succeed.  I  tried 
once,  and  failed.  Oh,  what  mortification  I 
suflFered !  What  disappointment  I  felt  when 
I  heard  that  I  had  missed  my  aim,  and  that 
he  still  lived !  Count,  had  he  been  dead  I 
should  have  never  recrossed  the  ocean.  T 
should  have  lived  a  prisoner,  and  have  died 
happy." 

Even  De  Fauxcour  shuddered  ashe  looked 
at  Meldon,  and  said — 

« 

"  Already  my  plans  have  so  far  succeeded 
that  Horace  Daly  and  I  have  gambled  to- 
gether, and  so  intimate  are  we  likely  to  be, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  before  a  week  elapses 
I  shall  be  able  to  bring  him  hero  to  play." 

"Indeed!"  answered  Meldon,  with  de- 
light. 

"  But  listen,"  continued  the  Count,  look- 
ing steadily  at  his  companion ;  "  !r  will 
proceed  no  further  in  the  matter  unless  you 
swear  to  one  or  two  conditions." 

"  And  they  are  ?"  asked  Meldon,  with 
surprise. 
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"  That  you  act  with  caution/'  replied  De 
Fauxcour,  slowly;  "and  leave  the  country 
the  day  following  the  murder." 

"  I  swear  !"  interrupted  Meldon,  raising 
his  hand. 

"  Stay,  I  have  not  finished/'  said  the 
Count,  seizing  his  arm.  "You  must  also 
swear  that  if  ever  you  think  the  deed  is 
likely  to  be  discovered,  that  you  will  at 
once  inform  and  aid  me  to  escape  the  awful 
punishment  of  the  law." 

"  I  give  you  my  word." 

"  Nay,  Meldon,  you  must  swear  it  so- 
lemnly. You  respect  and  keep  an  oath, 
therefore  if  you  swear  I  shall  have  naught 
to  fear." 

Meldon  knelt  and  repeated  in  a  distinct 
tone  an  oath  dictated  by  the  Count,  and 
when  he  had  concluded  they  both  left  the 
apartment. 

On  arriving  at  the  room  to  which  Meldon 
had  conducted  the  Count  on  the  previous 
occasion,  they  met  a  tall,  powerful-looking 
man,  whose  coarse  distorted  features  and 
bloodshot  eves  showed  the  debauched  and 
irregular  habits  of  his  life.     He  addressed 
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Meldon  id  the  same  tongue  that  he  had 
used  at  their  first  meeting,  which  the 
Count  could  not  comprehend,  for  the 
man,  like  Meldon,  was  an  escaped  con- 
vict, and  they  had  learned  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage when  in  Sydney,  which  none  but 
those  who  had  worn  the  prison  dress  for 
some  years  could  understand.  Meldon  an- 
swered in  English,  "  I  have  not  had  time." 
Then  turning  to  the  Count,  he  said — 

"  This  is  the  landlord ;  he  will  lend  you 
the  private  room  for  one  night  for  a  certain 
sum.  If  you  agree,  he  will  let  you  in  with 
your  friend,  and  when  you  come  out  with- 
out him  no  questions  will  be  asked."    < 

After  some  deliberation,  the  substance  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  De  Faux- 
cour  agreed  that  500/.  was  to  be  paid  on  the 
night,  and  500/.  in  a  year  s  time,  when  the 
Count  would  have  got  the  estate. 

The  treaty  having  been  concluded,  the 
landlord  conducted  them  to  a  small  cham- 
ber furnished  as  a  sleeping  apartment.  A 
bedstead  of  iron  trellis-work  occupied  one 
end,  and  beside  it  was  a  table,  on  which 
stood  a  lighted  candle.     A  steel  stove  was 
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fixed  to  the  wall  facing  the  door,  and  a  few 
chairs  were  here  and  there  through  the  room. 

"Count,"  said  the  landlord,  as  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  large  silk  handkerchief, 
"  permit  me  to  blind  your  eyes/' 

De  Fauxcour  started. 

"  It  is  a  regulation,"  continued  the  host, 
"  that  no  one  is  to  know  the  entrance  of 
theP.R." 

"  Do  not  ask  him,"  interrupted  Meldon ; 
"  I  will  guarantee  that  he  keeps  the  secret." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  break  through 
my  golden  rule,"  answered  the  landlord, 
"  as  he  is  going  to  come  down  so  handsome; 
but  at  least  he  will  give  his  word  that  he 
will  never  tell." 

De  Fauxcour  complied  with  his  request, 
and  the  landlord,  having  unscrewed  one  of 
the  bars  of  the  stove,  pushed  it  aside,  re- 
vealing a  small  panel,  which  slid  up,  and 
showed  an  opening  to  a  low  passage,  that 
seemed  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long. 

"  Here  is  the  light,"  said  the  landlord, 
handing  the  candle  to  Meldon.  "When 
you  want  to  come  back  you  know  the  sign." 

"All   right,"    answered    Meldon,  as   he 
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bowed  his  head  to  pass  through  the  little 
inlet.  De  Fauxcour  followed,  and  as  he 
drew  the  panel-slide  down,  and  heard  the 
heavy  stove  rolled  against  it,  he  nervously 
grasped  a  pistol ;  but  then  controlling  his 
fear  he  walked  steadily  after  his  guide. 

Meldon  ran  down  the  stairs  quickly,  and 
turning,  held  the  light  so  as  the  Count 
might  distinctly  see  the  way. 

"  They  are  dangerous  stairs,  Count,**  said 
Meldon,  as  he  watched  De  Fauxcour  slowly 
descending. 

"  I  should  think  it  easier  to  go  up  than 
to  come  down/'  was  the  answer. 

"  Many  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
trying  the  former/'  said  Meldon,  with  a 
coarse  loud  laugh,  that  sounded  like  thun- 
der through  the  vaulted  passage. 

De  Fauxcour,  though  he  did  not  like  the 
jest,  laughed  also,  and  said,  as  he  stood  by 
his  companion — 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  And  now  let  us  lose  no  time ; 
lead  on  to  the  P.E.,  where  is  to  be  enacted 
the  great  tragedy  of  *  revenge.*  ** 

This  speech  was  spoken  for  a  purpose; 
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it  was  to  show  his  companion  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  jest  about  the  awful  deed. 

De  Fauxcour  had  lost  the  influence  over 
Meldon  that  he  had  gained  on  the  first  day 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  keen-sighted 
Count  was  not  without  knowing  the  cause 
— Meldon  thought  he  was  a  coward.  His 
refusal  to  visit  the  P.E.  on  the  former 
night  had  lessened  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  man  by  whom  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  respected.  This  the  Count 
plainly  saw  by  the  rude  jest  of  Meldon, 
and  he  determined  that  the  peasant  should 
know  before  they  parted  that  the  Count  de 
Fauxcour  was  no  coward. 

"  This  is  the  room  whose  mystery  seems 
to  strike  people  with  such  fear,"  said  Mel- 
don, as  he  opened  a  door  covered  with 
baize  that  led  to  the  P.E. 

"Nothing  very  awful  here,"  said  the 
Count,  as  he  looked  round.  "  Whereabouts 
are  these  little  affairs  done?" 

"What  afiairs?"  asked  Meldon,  with 
surprise. 

"  Where  is  it  that  men  are  persuaded 
that  this  world  does  not  agree  with  them. 
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and  that  they  must  take  change  of  air?" 
and  the  Count  gave  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Oh,  anywhere  you  like.  The  room 
seems  to  have  a  cheering  influence  upon 
you — you  are  becoming  jocose." 

"  I  can  always  jest  at  a  proper  time. 
And  now,  Mel  don,  before  commencing  busi- 
ness, just  show  me  the  lie  of  the  room." 

The  P.E.,  as  the  Count  had  said,  pre- 
sented nothing  very  awful  in  its  appearance. 
It  was  a  long  narrow  room,  whose  length 
was  curtailed  by  means  of  a  large  high 
screen  that  ran  across  the  floor,  giving  an 
air  of  comfort  to  the  apartment,  which  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  means  of  several 
lamps  placed  on  gilded  brackets.  The 
ceiling,  low  and  flat,  was  crossed  by 
several  massive  beams  of  oak  elaborately 
carved,  and  evidently  the  walls,  which 
were  now  covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse 
grey  matting,  had  been  wainscoted  with 
the  same  rich  wood.  That  portion  of 
the  room  behind  the  screen  was  devoid  of 
furniture ;  the  walls  were  bare,  the  floor  un- 
carpeted ;  but  the  top  end  was  arranged  as 
a    sitting-room,  and    though   simply,  was 
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elegantly,  furnished.  Two  or  three  easy- 
chairs  were  placed  near  a  round  table  that 
stood  opposite  a  large  stove,  in  which  blazed 
a  bright  fire,  whose  glowing  flames  dispelled 
the  Count's  fears,  and  seemed  to  give  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  to  the  mysterious  P.E. 

"  Are  we  under  the  house  now  ?''  said  the 
Count,  addressing  Meldon,  as  he  stood  gazing 
at  the  ceiling. 

"  No !"  answered  Meldon ;  ''  we  are  now 
under  the  quay.  That  wall  behind  the 
screen,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  "  touches  the  river,  and  there  is  a 
door  to  the  right,  which  leads  to  a  passage 
that  runs  to  the  water's  edge." 

"  Have  you  the  key  of  that  door  ?"  asked 
De  Fauxcour ;  "  it  is  that  passage  that  ren- 
ders the  room  invaluable." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  throw  the  body  into 
the  water?  That  seems  incautious;  better 
cast  it  down  here,"  said  Meldon,  crossing 
behind  the  screen  and  pointing  to  a  large 
trap-door. 

"  What  is  kept  there  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

.  "  I  cannot  say,"  said  Meldon  with  a  smile, 

"but  it  would  be  an  inconvenient  place  to 
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keep  anything  you  wanted  in  a  hurry ;  for 
look !"  he  continued,  kneeling,  and  pulling 
up  the  trap-door,  "  It  is  very  deep ;  he  that 
falls  down  there  is  not  likely  to  rise  again  in 
this  world  V 

As  De  Fauxcour  gazed  through  the  door- 
way he  felt  his  head  grow  dizzy. 

"  Where  can  that  lead  to  ?"  he  said,  as  his 
eyes  dilated  with  wonder  at  its  depth. 

'*  No  one  can  tell  that,"  answered  Meldon, 
as  he  closed  the  door  with  a  bang.  "  The 
room  itself  was  used  by  the  Protestants  of 
France  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medici's 
What  was  this  they  were  called  ?'' 

''  Huguenots,"  said  the  Count,  wondering 
at  his  friend's  historical  knowledge. 

"  Ay.  Well,  it  was  forbidden  for  them  to 
pray  in  public,  so  at  midnight  they  would 
come  in  boats  to  the  passage  I  will  show 
you  ;  and  an  old  clergyman  used  to  let  them 
in,  and  then  they  prayed  in  security.  But 
things  are  changed  now ;  not  many  prayers 
have  been  said  here  for  many  a  day," 

"But  is  all  this  authenticated?"  asked 
the  Count,  as  he  looked  round  with  admira- 
tion.    He  was  an  antiquarian,  and  felt  a 
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certain  pleasure  at  being  in  a  room  hallowed 
by  so  many  reminiscences. 

"  Oh,  I  don^t  believe  a  word  of  it !"  said 
Meldon,  in  a  careless  manner.  "  The  land- 
lord relates  this  and  similar  anecdotes  to 
keep  the  people  quiet  while  the  police  are 
overhead.  But  come  now,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  passage  to  the  river,"  he  said,  as  he 
walked  to  a  door  that  was  concealed  behind 
a  pillar.  "I  am  letting  you  into  all  the 
secrets.  The  visitors  to  the  P.K.  don't 
know  of  this  way  out,  or  when  the  police  are 
searching  the  house  they  would  want  to  fly 
by  water ;  so  we  conceal  the  door,  and  no 
one  knows  of  its  existence  save  those  who 
pay  handsomely  for  the  knowledge,  and  none 
do  that  but  those  who  desire  its  use." 

Meldon  pushed  aside  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ting and  revealed  a  massive  door,  fastened 
with  two  huge  bolts,  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  drew  back,  and  then  pushed  in  the 
heavy  door,  that  grated  on  its  rusty  hinges. 

"  This  passage  is  evidently  not  much 
used,"  said  De  Fauxcour. 

"  No,"  answered  Meldon ;  "  I  have  never 
been  here  before." 
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"  Then  perhaps  we  had  better  have  the 
landlord  to  conduct  us  ?"  said  De  Fauxcour. 

"  Oh !  no  necessity,"  answered  Meldon, 
as  he  crossed,  and  took  from  the  table  a  light. 
"  The  landlord  says  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
go  straight  on." 

"  We  must  be  careful  that  we  are  not  seen 
from  the  river,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  who  had 
lost  confidence  in  his  guide. 

'*  I  will  be  cautious^'  said  Meldon,  laying 
some  stress  on  the  word.  "  But  see  what  a 
draught  there  is,"  he  continued,  as  he 
guarded  the  candle  with  his  open  hand,  and 
proceeded  along  the  vaulted  passage.  "  It 
seems  very  long,"  he  muttered,  as  he  turned 
to  see  if  his  companion  were  following. 

"  And  very  damp,"  added  the  Count,  as  a 
severe  rigor  shook  his  frame ;  "  but  hush  ! — 
we  may  be  overheard." 

"  Not  much  fear.  We  seem  to  be  some 
hundred  feet  from  the  river." 

"  But  the  voice  reverberates  so  in  these 
vaulted  buildings." 

"  Ha !  we  are  coming  to  the  end,"  said 
Meldon,  as  the  passage  made  a  slight  turn, 
and  he  could  distinctly   see  the   daylight 

VOL.  I.  17 
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through  some  grating  at  the  end   of  the 
passage. 

"Then  put  out  the  light!  put  out  the 
light !"  cried  the  Count,  in  great  excitement. 
"  We  can  easily  find  our  way  back,  and  the 
light  may  be  seen  by  some  one  passing  in  a 
boat." 

"  I  will  guard  it  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen, 
and  there  may  be  some  holes,"  said  Meldon. 
And  they  walked  on  without  speaking.  "'It 
is  narrower  here  than  at  the  beginning,"  he 
whispered,  after  a  few  moments. 

"Yes,"  answered  De  Pauxcour.  "The 
walls  approximate,  but  you  may  put  out  the 
candle,  for  the  opening  is  quite  visible." 

Meldon  at  last  complied  with  his  com- 
panion's request,  and  they  walked  on  towards 
the  end,  which  they  found  guarded  by  an 
irdn  door,  surmounted  by  a  squai-e  hole, 
through  which  the  daylight  streamed. 

When  they  approached  Meldon  seized  one 
of  the  great  fasteners. 

"Stay,"  said  De  Pauxcour,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  arm.  "  Is  it  not  imprudent 
to  open  this  door?  May  we  not  be  seen 
from  the  river  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  we  may  be  seen,"  answered  Meldon, 
"  by  any  one  who  passes  in  a  boat ;  but 
they  wont  know  from  what  house  we  have 
come  or  why  we  are  here.  But  if  you  prefer 
it,  I  will  open  a  slide  that  the  landlord  de- 
scribes as  being  here,"  he  continued,  feeling 
along  one  side  of  the  great  door.  "  It  was 
used  by  the  old  Huguenots  to  reconnoitre.  I 
cannot  find  it,  and  yet  the  landlord  said  it 
was  to  the  right  hand.  Ah !  here  is  a  small 
bolt.     How  stifi*  this  rust  makes  it." 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  interrupted  the  Count. 

"  Stay — it  yields.  Ah,  there  it  is  !"  cried 
Meldon  as  he  drew  back  the  rusty  bolt  and 
pulled  open  a  door  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  two  men  to  see  what  was  beyond  the  iron 
baxrier. 

Outside  the  door  was  a  broad  platform  of 
some  six  or  eight  feet  long,  terminated  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  river,  but 
the  roof  and  sides,  forming  a  broad  high  arch 
over  the  platform,  were  prolonged  for  some 
twelve  feet,  so  as  to  cover  some  five  or  six 
feet  of  water.  The  roof  gradually  slanted 
towards  the  river,  so  that  the  door  at  which 
the  two  men  stood  was  completely  hidden 

17— a 
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from  those  who  passed  up  and  down  in 
boats. 

"It  seems  the  very  place,"  cried  the 
Count ;  "  but  what  causes  that  shade  upon 
the  water  ?" 

"  It  is  a  tree,"  answered  Meldon,  "  that 
seems  to  have  been  the  sign  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, for  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  see  at  the 
water  s  edge.     We  are  close  to  the  bridge." 

"  This  is  the  very  place  !  See,  the  roof 
overhangs  the  water  and  see,  it  slants  to- 
wards the  ends.  Why,  we  shall  be  shaded 
from  all  observation ;  but  come,  I  have  seen 
sufficient ;  we  can  easily  carry  the  body  along 
here." 

"  Then  you  have  determined  to  throw  it 
in  the  river  ?"  asked  Meldon.     "  I  think  it 


is  unwise." 


"  I  will  tell  you  my  plans  when  we  get 
back,"  answered  the  Count.  "And  then 
you  can  make  any  suggestions  you  think 
proper.;  so  close  the  door,  and  let  us  re- 
turn." 

Meldon  shut  the  door,  and  turned  to  fol- 
low the  Count,  who  with  difficulty  was 
groping  his  way  towards  the  P.E.. 
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"  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be  safer 
to  cast  the  body  into  the  pit,"  said  Meldon, 
as  he  came  beside  De  Fauxcour.  "  No  one 
would  ever  find  it  there,  and  from  the  river 
it  will  be  taken  up.  The  police  strictly  in- 
vestigate a  case  when  they  see  marks  of 
violence  upon  a  corpse." 

"  But  there  will  be  no  marks  of  violence." 

"How  is  it  to  be  done  then?"  asked 
Meldon,  with  an  air  of  wonder. 

"  Tou  shall  hear  when  we  get  back.  Do 
not  be  so  impatient:  in  a  few  moments  I 
shall  tell.  But  what  is  that?"  cried  the 
Count,  suddenly  catching  Meldon,  as  a  loud 
noise  sounded  on  his  ear  and  reverberated 
through  the  vault. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  said  Meldon,  his 
whole  frame  trembling.  "  It  must  be  the 
door  to  the  P.E.  that  has  clapped  to." 

"Does  it  shut  with  a  spring?"  gasped 
the  Count,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Meldon,  whose 
voice  indicated  the  fear  he  felt.  "  But  I 
should  think  it  does.  What  shall  we  do  in 
this  horrible,  damp  vault  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  know.  We  are  lost,"  said  the 
Count,  as  he  rushed  against  the  door.  "  It 
is  fast,"  he  cried  in  despair.    "  It  is  fast." 

"  Let  us  try  together,"  said  Meldon,  and 
stepping  back  he  ran  against  it  with  all  his 
strength,  but  the  door  did  not  yield. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  he  said.  "  Stay,  let 
us  go  to  the  river  and  hail  a  boat.  There 
are  always  many  to  be  found." 

"That  would  be  ruinous  to  our  future 
plans,^'  said  the  Count.  "  Is  there  no  way 
of  communicating  with  the  landlord  ?" 

"  None,  that  I  know  of.  I  was  never  here 
before,  and  I  am  sorry  I  ever  came,"  answered 
Meldon,  discontentedly. 

"  Let  us  try  again,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  a 
sudden  thought  having  flashed  across  his 
mind,  and  catching  the  door  he  pulled  it. 
"  It  yields  somewhat,"  he  cried  with  joy. 
"  Come ;  aid  me ;  see  it  opens  towards  us, 
how  stupid  we  have  been  !" 

Meldon  assisted  the  Count,  and  both 
dragged  open  the  door,  and  the  latter,  almost 
exhausted,  tottered  across  the  room  and  sank 
down  on  an  easy-chair. 

Meldon,  having  closed  the  door,  walked 
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over  to  the  table  and  sat  opposite  to  his 
companion. 

"  It  is  easy  to  frighten  a  man,"  he  laughed. 
"  I  thought  we  should  have  had  to  remain 
there  for  several  hours." 

The  Count  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  then 
laughed  at  his  own  fear,  saying — 

"  I  have  such  a  horror  of  underground 
places  that  I  should  have  died  had  I  been 
confined  there  for  a  day.  But  let  us  to 
business,  for  I  have  an  appointment  with 
Daly  at  three.  Just  stir  that  fire ;  I  feel  so 
chilled  from  being  so  long  in  that  damp 
vault." 

Meldon  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  seat. 

For  some  moments  there  was  a  pause. 
Meldon  waited  for  De  Fauxcour  to  com- 
mence, and  the  Count  felt  awkward,  for  he 
knew  that  the  plans  he  had  laid  down  would 
seem  too  complicated  to  his  friend,  and  that 
the  mode  of  death  would  be  too  easy  to 
satisfy  Hugh  Meldon*s  revenge. 

"  Do  you  know,"  the  Count  at  last  began, 
"  that  Horace  Daly  is  an  opium  eater  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Meldon,  in  astonishment. 
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"  Well,  he  is.  The  first  night  I  met  him 
he  dropped  a  large  lump,  which  I,  without 
his  knowledge,  have  in  my  possession." 

"  I  hope  he  wont  eat  too  much  and  escape 
us,"  said  Meldon,  with  some  earnestness  of 
manner. 

De  Fauxcour-  inwardly  wished  that  he 
might,  but  did  not  speak  his  mind. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  that ; 
the  opium  he  uses  is  not  good ;  but  to-mor- 
row I  shall  be  better  able  to  state  its  proper- 
ties, for  I  am  analysing  it." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?"  asked  Meldon,  with 
surprise. 

"  That  you  will  hear  presently,"  ansvsrered 
De  Fauxcour,  and  then,  as  if  to  change  the 
conversation,  he  said — "Meldon,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  how  we  are  to  accomplish 
this  act  ?'^ 

"  Have  I  ever  thought  of  it !"  reiterated 
Meldon.  "  At  night  I  think  of  it  until  my 
brain  tires,  and  then  I  fall  asleep,  and  dream 
]  have  fulfilled  my  oath." 

"Yes;  but  have  you  considered  how  it 
is  to  be  done — how  we  are  to  cast  the  net 
so  as  to  catch  the  fish  ?" 
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'*  No,  no !  that  requires  too  much  calcula- 
tion.    I  have  left  that  to  you." 

"  And  I  hope  I  have  merited  that  trust, 
Meldon.  I  have  made  a  plan,  weaved  the 
net  that  is  to  entangle  him ;  but  you  will 
imagine  it  is  too  complicated,  and  perhaps 
may  refuse  to  aid  me." 

"  I  don't  like  anything  slow ;  but  as  you 
wont  go  ahead,  why  I  must  slacken  my 
pace.  Well,  what  is  your  plot  ?"  Meldon, 
since  there  was  hope  that  his  great  desire 
would  be  accomplished,  was  in  good  spirits, 
and  talked  more  gaily  than  was  his  wont. 

"  Well,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  "  I  have 
studied  it,  corrected  it,  and  now  I  have  got 
it  to  perfection.  My  object  is  that  all  the 
world  should  think  that  Horace  Daly  com- 
mitted suicide."  The  Count,  as  he  spoke, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Meldon,  who  merely 
frowned.  "  Firstly,  my  determination  is 
that  you  and  Horace  should  become  friends." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Meldon.  "  Count, 
I  do  not  forget  who  I  am.  Is  it  likely  that 
Horace  Daly  would  consort  with  me  ?" 

"  You  must  not  raise  objections.  I  have 
thought  of  that,  Meldon.     You  look  like  a 
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foreigner,  and  are  rich;  therefore,  if  you 
speak  English  with  a  foreign  accent,  and 
are  content  to  play  for  large  sums,  you  can 
become  sufficiently  intimate  with  Horace  to 
suit  our  purpose.  If  we  fail,  why  we  must 
try  some  other  mode  of  bringing  you  to- 
gether; but  I  hope  in  that  at  least  to 
succeed." 

"  If  you  succeed  in  that,  all  other  tilings 
will  be  easy,"  said  Meldon,  doubtfully. 

"  Meldon,  you  undervalue  yourself  You 
have  much  improved  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance since  you  left  Ireland." 

"  A  convict's  prison  is  a  sti-ange  place  to 
learn  manners,"  answered  Meldon,  with  a 
low,  bitter  laugh.  "  I  am  afraid,  if  all 
the  points  in  your  plot  are  as  difficult  to 
overcome  as  the  first,  that  I  shall  have  to 
make  the  snare  myself." 

"Well,  let  us  suppose  the  first  point 
gained,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  testily. 

"  But  how  do  you  propose  that  we  shall 
become  acquainted  ?"  asked  Meldon. 

"  Easily  enough.  Some  night  that  Ho- 
race is  with  me,  I  will  meet  you  at  a  cafe, 
to  which  is  attached  a  saloon.  You  must  ask 
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me  to  play,  and  then  I  will  introduce  you  as 
my  oldest  friend.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
join  us.  You  and  I  must  lose,  which  will 
raise  his  spirits,  as  he  has  been  unfortunate 
lately,  and  by  some  such  manoeuvring  you 
and  he  will  shortly  become  acquainted. 
Later  on  in  the  evening  I  will  propose  to 
go  to  some  public  table,  and  on  the  way  I 
will  inform  Horace  that  it  is  reported 
through  Paris  that  he  is  ruined,  so  he 
must  play  with  spirit.  If  he  wins  we  must 
wait;  but  if  he  loses  we  will  secretly  fan 
the  report  that  he  is  undone.  It  will  be 
believed,  for  last  night  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  I  hear  the  same  has  hap- 
pened before.  I  will  not  stay  in  the  room 
that  night,  for  I  must  seldom  be  seen  in 
his  company,  nor  would  I  advise  you  to  re- 
turn home  with  him.  All  that  will  be 
necessary  on  our  parts  is  to  set  him  on  to 
play ;  chance  must  decide  whether  he  wins 
or  loses." 

"  But  what  about  the  opium  ?"  asked 
Meldon.  "It  is  not  by  poison  he  is  to 
die  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  must  die  by  opium." 
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"  Oh  !"  cried  Meldon,  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  he  is  an 
opium-eater,"  continued  De  Fauxcour,  not 
regarding  the  exclamation  of  his  friend. 

"  Yes  ;  you  said  you  thought  he  was." 

"  I  know  he  is  one.  When  playing,  or 
otherwise  engaged  in  thought,  he  keeps  a 
piece  of  this  weak  opium  in  his  mouth.  My 
intention  is  to  substitute  a  lump  of  the  most 
powerful  Turkey  for  the  almost  inert  one 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  using  when  he  is  going 
to  have  a  long  night's  gamble  at  one  of  the 
public  gaming  salons.  From  reading  the 
effect  of  the  drug,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that 
he  will  become  stupefied — comatose,  as  is  the 
expression.  The  people  may  think  that 
he  has  only  fainted ;  but  you,  for  I  shall 
not  be  there,  must  simulate  alarm,  and  send 
for  a  surgeon,  who  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  cause.  Then  when 
the  body  is  found  in  the  Seine,  if  his 
friends  insist  on  having  him  opened,  and 
traces  of  opium  are  found  in  his  stomach, 
why  there  will  be  many  witnesses  to  prove 
that  he  was  an  habitual  opium-eater.     If 
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the  doctor  wants  his  address,  you  must  give 
him  a  wrong  one.  Horace  Daly  must  have 
no  medical  attendant." 

"You  have  worked  your  plot  well. 
Count,"  said  Meldon,  with  a  smile  of  admi- 
ration ;  "  but  I  fear  the  acting  will  prove  a 
failure.  But  I  suppose  the  green  curtain 
does  not  fall  there  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  there  is 
much  more  to  be  done.  You  must  manage 
to  play  often  with  him.  Your  losses  I  will 
pay  you  when  I  get  the  estate." 

"  But  where  will  you  be  all  this  time  ?" 
asked  Meldon,  thoughtfully. 

"  I  will  watch  you  from  a  distance.  As 
my  child  is  to  inherit  his  property,  there 
might  be  some  suspicion  cast  upon  me  were 
I  seen  much  in  his  society.  No  one  knows 
your  motive,  therefore  you  will  not  be  sus- 
pected. I  shall  spend  almost  all  my  time 
with  his  friends;  but  the  evening  before 
the  deed  is  to  be  done  I  will  meet  you,  and 
as  a  kind  of  adventure,  we  shall  arrange  to 
go  to  the  Chat  Noir  on  the  following  eve- 
ning. We  must  not  call  it  by  the  proper 
name,  or  he  might  refuse  to  come." 
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"I  understand,"  said  Meldon,  doubt- 
fuUy. 

"  The  next  night  you  and  he  come  here. 
I  will  stay  with  his  friends  until  a  late  hour, 
and  then  meet  you ;  we  shall  play  for  some 
time,  until  informed  that  the  police  are 
entering  the  house.  We  must  pretend  to 
be  frightened  and  annoyed,  and  go  some- 
what sulkily  to  the  P.E. ;  when  there,  the 
rest  will  follow  in  due  course." 

'^  Count,  you  are  clear-headed,  and  I 
see  nought  to  mar  our  plans  but  one 
thing/' 

"  And  that  is  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

"  That  Mr.  Daly  wont  be  bandied  about 
like  a  shuttlecock  merely  to  accommodate 
our  plans." 

"  We  must  not  hurry  him,  and  all  will  be 
right.  He,  like  all  the  Dalys,  can  be  led 
with  gossamer  strings.  To  perform  our 
task  properly,  three  things  must  be  done : 
first,  I  must  never  be  seen  in  his  com- 
pany; secondly,  he  must  lose  large  sums 
of  money  in  public  ;  and  thirdly,  he  must 
come  here.  The  first  and  last  are  easily 
managed,  but  the  second " 
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"I  can  arrange,"  interrupted  Meldon. 
"  I  have  not  been  one  month  the  constant 
companion  of  the  landlord  of  the  Chat 
Noir  without  learning  some  tricks." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  determined  to  assist 
me,"  said  De  Fauxcoui*,  as  he  rose.  "  Now  I 
must  leave,  for  in  half  an  hour  I  am  to  meet 
Horace  Daly  at  his  hotel. 

"  Oh,  you  can  remain  some  time  loiiger, 
pleaded  Meldon. 

"  No ;  I  must  go  at  once." 

The  Count  did  not  wish  to  converse 
about  the  death,  for  he  knew  they  should 
disagree ;  and  fearing  that  Meldon  might 
commence  the  conversation,  he  hurried  to 
leave. 

''When  shall  I  see  you  again?"  asked 
Meldon. 

"  Whatever  day  you  please." 

"  When  will  you  introduce  me  to  Daly  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;  I  must  become  more  intimate. 
Let  us  meet  in  three  days  from  hence,  and 
then  we  can  arrange.^' 

"  Agreed.    Where  shall  we  meet  ?" 

"  At  the  Pomme  d'Or !" 

"At  what  hour?" 
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"  Say  eight ;  till  then,  adieu ;"  and  both 
shook  hands. 

Meldon  crossed  to  the  side  and  whistled 
through  a  tube ;  and  then  they  left  the  P.E. 
to  mount  the  stairs  that  so  many  came 
down  never  to  climb  again. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

HORACE  IN    DIFFICULTIES. 

EPTEMBEE  had  almost  passed 
away,  and  the  first  great  point 
of  the  Count's  intricate  plot 
had  not  yet  been  gained. 
Hugh  Meldon  had  not  been 
introduced  to  Horace  Daly,  his  sometime 
master;  but  the  preamble  to  this  most 
momentous  event  went  on  most  satis- 
factorily. 

De  Fauxcour  and  Horace  nightly — for 
they  seldom  met  in  the  day — ^becjame  more 
intimate;  and  the  far-sighted  Count  kept 
Mrr,.  Lambert  ignorant  of  this  growing 
friendship. 

*'Daly/'  he  would  say,  "don't  mention 
to  the  Lambert  clique  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  and  playing  together,  for 
you  see   Miss  Lemington  might  not  like 
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a  gambling  husband."  And  Horace,  who  was 
not  very  loquacious,  guarded  his  friend's 
secret  with  the  strictest  reticence. 

One  day  Mrs.  Lambert,  when  alone  with 
the  Count,  asked — "  How  goes  on  your 
scheme  ?" 

To  which  question  he  made  answer — 
''  Badly." 

'^Tou  had  better  make  haste,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  laugh,  "  for  I  hear  he  is  still 
unfortunate." 

"  Oh,  I  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for,  judging  from 
the  amount  he  nightly  loses,  I  fear  he  will 
soon  not  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pence." 

"  1  am  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Daly,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Lambert.  "I  suppose  the  fine  old 
Daly  property  will  go  into  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  to  be  purchased  by  some  rich 
parvenu  ?" 

Well  said,  Mrs.  Lambert,  widow  of  the 
famous  Jerry  Lambert,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Kelly,  Lambert,  and  Co.,  grocers  and 
vintners,  High  Street,  Cork  Hill. 

" '  111  got,  ill  gone,'  is  a  true  saying,"  said 
the  Count. 
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"  Don't  be  harsh  on  him  now  that  he  is 
down  in  the  world,"  answered  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, "  or  I'll  tell  Laura." 

"  Well,  for  her  sake,  I  will  be  kind,"  he 
answered ;  and  both  went  to  seek  the  pretty 
playful  Laura  Lemington. 

Though  Horace  was  neither  ruined  nor 
beggared — as  was  reported  through  Paris — 
yet  he  was  a  little  embarrassed,  perhaps  in- 
convenienced would  be  the  better  word.  Thus 
was  he  situated — ^his  income  amounted  to 
nine  thousand  a  year,  which  in  Dublin  was 
considered  "  enormous;"  inParis  "  tres  bien;" 
and  even  in  London  it  was  thought  "  a  very 
good  thing  for  a  fellow  to  have."  A  few 
years  after  old  Mr.  Daly's  death,  Dalymount 
was  mortgaged  to  a  considerable  amount  to 
pay  off  debts  that  Horace  had  contracted 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  Horace,  partly 
to  economize,  and  partly  to  pursue  his 
favourite  pastime,  gambling,  lived  much 
abroad.  The  tenantry,  who  heretofore  were 
well  cared  for,  now  suffered  much  through 
the  absenteeism  of  their  landlord. 

This  living  away  from  Dalymount,  to- 
gether with  many  of  Horace's  antecedents, 
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caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  by  a  people 
whose  hate  is  as  easily  gained  as  their  love, 
and  both  equally  lasting,  as  a  tyrant  and  a 
renegade  from  the  customs  of  his  ancestors, 
for  none  of  the  Dalys  of  Dalymount  had  ever 
been  absentees. 

"  It  is  quare,"  said  farmer  Kelly  one  day 
to  the  new  curate,  who  had  called  for  a  sub- 
scription to  a  local  charity,  "  that  Mr.  Daly 
can't  do  as  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather— ah  !  and  by  my  faith,  which  I 
hope  is  the  thrue  one — his  great-great-grand- 
father. Well,  they  are  a  fine  ould  family, 
them  Dalys.  Why,  look  here,  your  rive- 
rence.  Thim  O'Byrnes  that  dhrive  and  ride, 
and  spake  English  so  fine  as  no  mortal  man, 
woman,  or  child,  barren  a  foreigner,  can  un- 
dherstand — why,  thim  that  looks  down  on 
me  and  their  betters  al-e  only  the  grand- 
children of  ould  Pat  Byrne,  that  kept  the 
Tiger's  Head  beyant  at  the  lake ;  and  such 
an  ould  pictre  as  he  had  for  the  tiger — why, 
the  phainter  could  never  have  been  inside  a 
show  of  bastes  in  his  life !  Devil  say  the 
horn  he  put  on  his  head,  no  more  than  there 
is  on  yours,  maning  no  disrespect." 
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The  curate  laughed ;  not,  as  his  host  sup- 
posed, at  the  painter's  ignorance,  but  at  the 
confused  ideas  of  Farmer  Kelly  respecting 
natural  history,  and  asked  where  was  the 
Tiger  s  Head  situated. 

"  At  the  corner  of  the  lake.  And,"  said 
Farmer  Kelly,  as  his  whole  frame  shook 
with  laughter,  "as  I  say,  he  called  it  the 
Tiger's  Head." 

"  Was  Tiger's  Head  the  name  of  the 
hotel  ?" 

'*  Hotel !"  exclaimed  his  merry  companion, 
"  Why,  it  was  the  commonest,  smallest  she- 
been in  the  county.  Well,  if  you  were  to 
see  the  Tiger's  Head  without  a  horn" — 
and  the  farmer  laughed  again  as  he  thought 
of  the  anomalous  beast.  "  But  what  was 
it  we  were  spaking  .about  ?"  he  asked,  when 
he  had  drained  a  glass  of  ale,  to  resuscitate 
him  after  his  exertions. 

"  About  Mr.  Daly,"  said  the  curate. 

"  Well,  I  was  saying,  why  does  he  not  do 
as  his  ancestors  did  before  him  ?  Sit  at  home. 
Not  that  I  want  him  to  stay  in  the  house 
all  day  ;  but  let  him  come  and  live  in  the 
Hall,  and  associate  with  the  people." 
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The  curate  tried  to  explain  that  now  the 
times  were  changed.  The  railways  had 
opened  the  country  and  given  a  greater 
inducement  to  gentlemen  to  leave  home. 

"  Then  if  that  is  what  the  thrains  have 
done  for  Ireland,  curse  on  the  day  that 
Bianconi's  cars  and  the  mail  coaches  were 
run  down  by  them  shooting  ingins.  Why, 
look  here,  sir !"  said  the  farmer,  as  he  re- 
moved the  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  we  took  a  month  to  con- 
sidher  about  goin'  a  trip  to  Dublin,  a  week 
to  prepare  for  the  journey,  and  four  days 
was  spint  on  the  road.  And  in  thim  days 
did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  ten  people  being 
killed,  twenty  severely  wounded,  and  the 
dhriver,  bless  my  soul !  mangled  to  death,  and 
so  disfigured  that  his  own  wife  could  not 
.  swear  to  his  dintification?" 

"  No,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  curate;  "  the 
mail  did  not  carry  so  many." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  say  to  it,"  an- 
swered the  farmer,  energetically.  "  Even  if 
it  did  carry  twice  as  many  you  would  not 
hear  of  the  accidents,  for  we  went  gintly 
along  the  road,  not  shootin'  through  holes, 
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and  over  the  tops  of  houses,  and  by  the  very- 
edge  of  pressibusses,  and  deep  waters  that 
makes  you  think  "  God  be  good  to  us  ;"  but 
if  the  thrain  misses  her  footing,  we  are  all 
in  etarnity.  Now,  see  here,  your  riverence, 
it  is  not  a  natural  way  of  travelling." 

"  It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  a  very  coil- 
venient  mode,  for  it  takes  you  away  in  a 
short  time." 

"  It  would  bring  you  back  in  just  as  short. 
So  Mr.  Daly  ought  to  come  back,  and  stay 
with  us,"  answered  the  farmer,  returning  to 
his  original  starting-point. 

"  We  must  make  excuses  for  the  squire," 
answered  the  curate,  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 
''•There  is  not  much  inducement  for  Mr. 
Daly  to  remain  in  the  Hall." 

"  Is  there  not  as  much  as  there  was  for 
his  father  and  grandfather  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  the  old  gentleman  was  more 
homely:  not  so  well  educated  as  the  present 
man.  Mr.  Horace  is  a  great  linguist,  and 
that  makes  men " 

**  Oh !"  cried  the  farmer,  as  he  poured  the 
ale  from  the  old  brown  jug  into  his  visitor's 
glass,    "if   you  are   going  to    prove  that 
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being  a  scholar  makes  us  dislike  home,  and 
neglect  our  duty,  why  devil — God  pardon 
my  soul — say  the  brass  farthing  I'll  give  to 
that  ould  school  they  are  building  on  the 
common." 

As  it  was  for  the  farmer's  subscription  to 
the  new  school-house  that  the  curate  had 
called,  he  felt  he  was  treading  upon  delicate 
ground,  and  tried  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion ;  but  the  task  was  not  so  easy  as  he 
imagined,  for  Farmer  Kelly  delighted  in 
speaking  of  the  Daly  family.  He  was  more 
hurt  than  angered  at  the  prolonged  stay  of 
Horace  in  "  foreign  parts  ;"  and  though  he 
invariably  was  the  aggressor  in  arguments 
concerning  the  absenteeism  of  the  squire, 
yet  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  excuses  that 
were  made,  and  the  considerations  that  were 
allowed  by  those  who  were  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

"  Well,  this  I  must  say/'  said  the  curate, 
who  found  that  no  topic  but  the  one  inte- 
rested his  host,  "  that  though  Mr.  Daly 
does  stay  away,  he  never  presses  his  tenantry 
for  their  rents." 

"Not  now;  but  in  the  beginning " 
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"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  answered  the 
curate,  peevishly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  the  farmer. 
"  And  when  he  does  come  we  will  receive 
him  with  a  hearty  cheer." 

And  it  was  the  desire  of  having  this 
hearty  cheer  on  his  arrival  that  caused 
Horace  Daly  to  be  in  his  present  dilemma, 
for  he  wanted  money  to  pay  off  his  debts  of 
honour ;  and  how  was  he  to  get  this  money  ? 
He  had  written  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  his  agent, 
asking  him  when  could  he  receive  his  rents  ? 
The  answer  was,  "  Not  for  two  months,  un- 
less the  tenantry  were  pressed." 

"  No,  no ;  that  must  not  be,"  murmured 
Horace,  as  he  read  the  letter.  "  It  would 
only  remind  them  of  my  past  follies." 
Then  there  was  another  course  :  he  could 
borrow  from  the  usurers ;  but  that  was  most 
distasteful  to  him.  He  had  been  cheated  in 
his  youth  by  these  men,  and  never  would  he 
allow  himself  to  be  again  within  their  grasp. 
He  should  ask  a  friend  to  oblige  him  with 
some  money  until  his  rents  came  due.  But 
where  was  he  to  find  that  friend?  If  he 
were  in  Ireland  it  might  be  done ;  but  here 
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in  Paris,  who  knew  of  the  broad  acres  of 
Daljnmount  ?  Who  would  trust  him  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  ?  Yet  he  must 
have  the  money.  He  required  five  thousand 
pounds,  but  two  would  relieve  his  most 
pressing  debts.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
choice,  but  to  act  the  landlord,  or  become 
the  prey  of  the  pitiless  money-lender.  Oh, 
for  a  means  to  escape  both  ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  as  Horace 
sat  opposite  a  large  window  that  opened 
into  a  broad  terrace  overlooking  the  gay 
and  crowded  Eue  de  Eivoli,  when  he  thus 
considered  his  disagreeable,  embarrassing 
position. 

The  sun  sank  low,  and  still  Horace  sat  at 
the  open  window,  with  an  expression  of 
pain  upon  his  face  as  he  reviewed  his 
blighted  life.  He  hated  being  alone,  dread- 
ing to  commune  with  his  own  thoughts. 
And  why  ?  Because,  as  I  have  said,  his 
was  a  blighted  career.  There  were  no 
noble,  generous  actions  of  his  past  life, 
shining  like  brilliant  stars  to  illuminate  the 
long  avenue  of  bygone  years.  No.  His 
undutiful  actions  as  a  son,  and  ungenerous 
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deeds  as  a  brother ;  his  unfeeling  treatment 
of  Mabel,  and  deceitful  conduct  to  Hugh 
Meldon,  blasted  his  life,  and  made  him  fear 
to  review  the  past.  Nights  of  anxiety  and 
excitement,  days  of  worry  and  remorse,  con- 
stituted his  present  existence.  And  the 
future  ?  Ah !  there  he  could  see  a  spot,  not 
bright  and  cheerful,  but  clear  and  calm; 
but  ere  that  vale  was  reached  he  had  to 
conquer  his  strongest  passions — acquire  con- 
trol over  his  rebellious  spirit.  And  when 
there,  in  Dalymount,  would  he  be  happy? 
No  :  he  might  be  content;  but  never,  save 
at  the  gambling-table,  could  Horace  Daly 
be  happy. 

Suddenly  Daly  was  roused  by  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Entrez,'*  he  cried,  and  De  Fauxcour 
entered  the  room. 

"  Why,  I  thought  the  garpon  had  mis- 
informed me,  and  that  you  were  not 
here,"  said  the  Count,  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Horace.  "  I  have  knocked  several 
times,  and  had  made  up  ray  mind  to 
leave,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that 
you  were  asleep,  and  it  seems  I  have  sur- 
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mised  rightly.  It  was  my  last  endeavour 
that  awoke  you." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  waken  a 
sounder  sleeper  than  I  happen  to  be,"  an- 
swered Daly,  somewhat  gaily ;  the  Count's 
lively  manner  generally  raised  his  spirits. 
"  I  don't  think  the  memorable  fat  boy  could 
have  knocked  louder  at  the  lawyer's  hall- 
door." 

"  Well,  we  both  gained  our  end,"  replied 
the  Count,  as  he  sat  in  one  of  the  many 
easy-chairs  that  were  placed  here  and  there 
through  the  room  ;  "  but  our  reasons  for  so 
knocking  were  difierent :  his  reason,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  was  to  ward  oflf  sleep." 

"And  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  be 
asleep,  imless  I  ring  for  candles." 

"  Oh,  do  not,  I  beg,"  cried  the  Count,  as 
he  seized  his  friend's  arm.  "  It  is  so  much 
pleasanter  to  sit  and  talk  by  this  light.  It 
rests  the  eyes." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind,"  answered  Daly,  as 
he  crossed  to  close  the  window.  "But  it 
appears  strange  to  sit  thus  in  the  dark." 

"  I  like  it  so,"  said  De  Fauxcour.  "  Have 
you  been  long  asleep  ?"  he  continued,  quiz- 
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zingly,  as  Horace  drew  his  chair  to  near 
where  his  friend  was  sitting.  "  I  put  my 
ear  close  to  the  door,  but  could  not  hear 
you  snore." 

"  Your  not  hearing  me  is  easily  ex- 
plained," answered  Daly,  "for  I  was  not 
asleep." 

"  Not  asleep !" 

"  No.     I  was  thinking." 

"  Why,  it  must  have  been  on  some  very 
abstruse  matter,"  said  the  Count,  resolving 
to  discover  what  the  subject  was  that  so 
absorbed  his  friend. 

But  the  task  was  not  so  difficult  as  he 
thought  it  would  be,  for  Horace,  thinking 
that  De  Tauxcour  might  lend,  or  at  least 
advise  him  how  to  get  the  two  thousand 
pounds,  had  determined  to  tell  him  of  his 
embarrassment. 

"  It  was  quite  abstruse  enough  for  my  in- 
tellectual powers,"  answered  Horace,  not 
knowing  how  to  commence  the  most  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  of  all  avowals,  that  of 
confessing  for  the  first  time  you  are  in 
debt. 

"  I  need  not  then  inquire  the  subject  of 
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your  thoughts/'  answered  the  Count,  throw- 
ing a  sweet  softness  into  his  voice,  which  he 
always  did  when  he  was  about  to  pay  a  com- 
pKment;  "for  what  would  be  abstruse  to 
you,  to  me  would  be  incomprehensible." 

"  What  flatterers  you  French  are,"  cried 
Horace,  somewhat  gaily ;  and  then  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  tone,  saying — "At  present 
I  am  very  unpleasantly  situated,  and  I  was 

thinking the  truth  is,  I  want  aid  and 

advice,  and  know  very  few  people  in  Paris, 
and  if  you  would  kindly  counsel  me " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  Count, 
with  apparently  much  sincerity  and  warm- 
ness  of  heart,  "  say  in  what  way  I  can 
oblige  you — serve  you — and  if  it  is  within 
my  power,  I  will  gladly  do  it.  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  the  Trench  friendships  are  not 
so  superficial  as  you  English — sincere,  true- 
hearted  English — ^imagine.  But  I  am 
sorry,"  the  Count  continued,  guessing  in 
what  way  his  friend  wanted  to  be  obliged, 
"  that  I  am  not  in  a  more  influential  posi- 
tion.    I  fear  I  shall  be  of  little  use " 


"  My  dear  Count,"  said  Horace,  crossing 
and    taking   his    hand,    which    he    shook 
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warmly,  "  even  if  you  cannot  'materially 
oblige  me,  you  can  be  of  great  assistance  by 
rendering  to  me  some  advice." 

De  Fauxcour  showed  liis  willingness  by 
a  strong  pressure  of  his  companion's  hand ; 
and  Horace,  glad  of  the  darkness,  confessed 
he  was  in  debt.  He  told  of  his  recklessness 
at  the  table,  and  the  large  sums — not  so 
large,  however,  as  the  Count  had  caused  to 
be  reported — that  he  had  lost.  He  ex« 
plained  clearly  why  he  did  not  desire  to  ask 
his  rents,  and  his  objections  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  usurer,  and  wound  up  his  long,  pain- 
ful, humiliating  avowal  by  asking  the 
Count  to  lend  him  two  thousand  pounds. 

The  Count  remained  for  some  moments 
without  speaking,  whilst  Horace,  feeling  as 
if  all  the  blood  in  his  body  had  concentrated 
in  his  cheeks,  played  with  a  paper-knife  that 
lay  on  a  small  table  near  to  where  the  two 
men  sat. 

At  last  Horace  broke  the  silence.  "  Of 
course,  I  will  give  the  best  security ;  and  you 
can  ask  Mrs.  Lambert  any  questions  you 
think  proper  concerning  the  Dalymount 
estate.     But  do  not  say  I  am  in  debt." 
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"  Let  me  consider  for  an  instant,"  said 
the  Count. 

Horace  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  re- 
mained silent;  whilst  De  Fauxcour  pressed 
his  temples,  as  if  to  hold  the  many  ideas 
that  rushed  through  his  fertile  brain. 

The  instant  Horace  said  he  wanted  to 
borrow  money,  Meldon  rose  before  the 
Count.  He  could  accommodate  him ;  he 
was  rich. 

But  from  habitually  arguing  with  him- 
self the  pros  and  cons  of  whatever  notions 
came  into  his  head,  he  hesitated  before 
assuring  Horace  that  he  could  have  the 
sum  required.  Meldon  could  advance  the 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  he  could  repay 
him  when- — ah,  when !  when  the  man  that 
was  now  seeking  his  aid,  telling  him  his 
secrets,  asking  his  guidance,  was  dead,  mur- 
dered by  him — ^then,  and  not  till  then, 
could  Meldon  be  repaid.  "  It  would  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
two  men,  who,  to  carry  out  his  plot  satis- 
factorily, should  become  friends."  Thus 
he  thought,  but  still  he  did  not  answer  his 
companion.   Oh,  how  he  wished  to  be  alone ! 
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then  lie  could  quietly  and  carefully  review 
the  matter.  But  now  he  had  no  time. 
Horace  should  be  answered  at  once,  or 
perhaps  he  might  seek  another  confidant, 
who  would  mar  all  the  intricate  stratagems 
by  which  Horace  Daly  was  to  be  ensnared. 
"  Tes,"  he  determined,  "  Meldon  should  ad- 
vance the  money,  and  by  that  means  get 
introduced.  Stay,  Mrs.  Lambert  and  her 
friends  should  know  of  the  gambler's  em- 
barrassment ;  they  should  be  informed,  not 
^s  heretofore,  by  report,  but  specially  in- 
formed, that  he  was  in  debt,  in  difficulties ; 
but  how  was  that  to  be  managed?" 

He  could  not  tell  Mrs.  Lambert,  for  she 
was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  in- 
timacy. Therefore,  he  could  only  say  he 
heard,  and  it  would  not  look  well  his  alwavs 
spreading  these  melancholy  reports  of 
Horace  Daly's  downfall ;  but  a  new  idea 
floated  across  his  brain,  and  seizing  it  as  an 
inspiration,  he  turned  and  addressed  Daly. 

"  Mr.  Daly,  as  you  have  been  so  kind  as 
to  take  me  into  your  confidence,  I  will  be 
equally  open  with  you.  Do  not  be  cast 
down    at    my     first    announcement,"    he 
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continued,    kindly  laying  his   hand  upon 
Horace's  shoulder,   "  or  imagine  that  I  am 
one  of  the  class  that  is  ever  ready  to  advise^ 
but  always  tardy  to  assist.   No ;  I,  were  it  in 
my  power,  should  be  the  first  to  aid  you ; 
but  alas  !  at  present  I  cannot  afford  to  lend 
you  two.  thousand  pounds.     It  is  not  that  I 
fear  to  trust  you,  or  have  any  doubt  about 
the  security^ — no,  but  it  is  because  I  have  not 
at  present  got  the  money.     You  must  not 
think   this  a   convenient   excuse,  •  a  ready 
answer,  to  put  you  off,  as  the  saying   is* 
No ;  I  shall  explain  my  position,  and  then 
you  will  see  how  similarly  situated  are  our 
affairs.     I  have  been  living  too  fast,  and 
though  not  in  debt,  yet  I  stand  very  low  on 
my  banker's   books.      My   rents  will  not 
become   due  until  Januarv.     Now,  my  in- 
tention is — for  the  world  shall  not  know 
that  I  am  poorer   to-day  than  I  was  last 
year — to  go  on  playing  steadily  until  that 
time.     When  I  receive  my  rents  I  will  pay 
whatever  debts  I  may  owe,  and  then  retire 
to  my  chateau,  where  I  will  live  in  com- 
parative retirement,  for  this  gaming,  night 
after  night,  is  wearing  to  mind  and  body.'* 
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"  Such  is  my  intention  too,"  said  Horace, 
sorrowfuUy. 

"But  I  will  not  leave,"  answered  the 
Count,  wishing  to  stimulate  Horace  on  to 
gamble,  and  lose  more,  "  before  January, 
for  as  now  I  cannot  play  with  spirit,  and 
happen  to  owe  a  few  debts  here  and  there, 
the  people  would  say,  *  Count  de  Fauxcour 
is  ruined ;'  and  if  ever  afterwards  I  arose  in 
the  gaming  world,  I  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Above  all  things,  in  Paris 
a  man  should  never  let  it  be  known  that  he 
is  in  difficulties ;  even  those  usurers  expose 
you,  and,  to  gain"  friends,  warn  people, 
saying.  Don't  play  with  him  :  he  is  on  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  he  borrowed  from  me/  " 

"  That  is  what  I  dread,"  cried  Horace. 
"  I  see  there  is  no  course  but  to  make  my 
tenants  pay ;  it  wiU  be  unjust " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  interrupted  De  Faux- 
cour, "  you  have  asked  me  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  I  have  not  got  it.  You  ask 
me  for  my  advice,  and  I'll  give  it  you.  Do 
not  enrage  your  tenantry  in  Ireland,  and  do 
not  borrow   from   a  usurer.     Go  to   Mrs. 

Lambert ;  ask  her  to  lend " 

19—:* 
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"  No,  no  !"  cried  Horace,  with  horror ; 
"anything  rather  than  that — to  any  one 
before  her." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  the  Count,  coldly. 

"  Because  she  is  from  the  same  county  in 
Ireland." 

"  The  very  reason  why  I  suggested  that 
she  should  be  asked.  Mrs.  Lambert  know- 
ing the  worth  of  Dalymount,  will  feel  that 
she  runs  no  risk  in  lending  its  master  a 
sum  that  he  can  repay  with  less  than  a 
quarter  of  his  yearly  income." 

"But  she  is  such  a  talker,"  pleaded 
Horace ;  "  before  a  fortnight  all  Paris,  ah ! 
and  Dublin  too,  will  know  that  I  am  in 
difficulties." 

"  She  will  be  as  secret  as  the  money- 
lenders  " 

"But  I  have  determined  not  to  borrow 
from  those  usurers.  I  will  write  to  my 
agent  by  this  evening's  post,  telling  him 
tlfet  I  want  the  money,  and  to  distrain  any 
tenants  who  have  been  behind  time  in  their 
payments,  and  to  cut  down  some  of  the 
tunber." 

"Do   nothing  of  the  sort;    there  is  no 
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necessity  for  you  to  tarnish  the  Daly  name, 
which,  you  say,  has  ever  been  revered, 
or  to  disfigure  the  beauty  of  your 
land." 

"  But  I  must  have  the  money.  You  have 
said  that  the  Parisians  must  never  know  that 
a  man  is  in  difficulties,  and  I  am  resolved 
that  they  shall  never  be  acquainted  with  my 
affairs." 

"  If  you  follow  the  plan  I  propose,  the 
Parisians  will  never  be  much  the  wiser  con- 
cerning you  than  they  are  at  present ;  for 
Mrs.  Lambert  leaves  for  England  shortly, 
and  even  if  she  remained,  her  intercourse 
with  the  people  ydu  are  daily  in  contact  with 
is  very  limited." 

"  But  her  acquaintances  in  Dublin  are  not 
Kmited.  The  report  would  be  through  Ire- 
land that  I  was  a  ruined  gambler." 

"Not  if  she  kept  the  transaction  a 
secret  ?" 

"  But  would  she  ?"  asked  Horace,  doubt- 
fully. "  If  I  thought  she  would  be  silent 
about  the  matter  I  should — ^painful  and 
humiliating  though  it  would  be  to  me — 
prefer   asking  her,  to    renewing  my  past 
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Tinkindness,  by  dealing  harshly  with  my 
tenantry." 

"  Well,  let  us  take  the  worse  side,"  said 
the  Count,  who  was  glad  to  perceive  that  his 
companion  was  wavering  as  to  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tion he  had  made  to  him.  "  Let  us  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Lambert,  on  her  return,  tells  your 
mutual  friend  that  you  are  her  debtor  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds." 

"  Oh  !  I  should  not  like  it." 

"  I  daresay.  The  position  is  not  a  plea- 
sant one ;  but  believe  me  when  I  assure  you 
that  any  person  who  is  capable  of  under- 
standing such  things  will  appreciate,  nay, 
applaud  the  generous  action." 

"  What  generous  action  ?" 

"  Why,  will  they  not  see  that  you  pre- 
ferred humiliating  yourself  by  borrowing 
money  from  Mrs.  Lambert  to  inconveni- 
encing your  tenantry?  But  I  am  certain 
that  if  you  say  to  her,  '  I  wish  this  to  be 
a  secret  between  us,'  she  is  too  kind- 
hearted  a  woman  to  cause  you  pain,  and  too 
much  a  lady  to  break  confidence  with  you." 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been !"  cried 
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Horace,  with  an  air  of  bitterness,  "  to  have 
got  into  debt.  Had  I  played  quietly  as 
heretofore " 

"  Never  regret — never  look  on  the  past, 
unless  to  draw  from  it  some  useful  lesson. 
Always  look  to  the  future  ;  there  in  the  dis- 
tance place  an  object,  and  steadily  work  until 
it  is  gained.  By  so  doing,  you  escape  many 
useless  bitter  regrets,  and  take  an  interest 
in  your  present  stage  of  life.  I  don't  think 
my  maxim  is  a  bad  one,  for  I,  who  have  ad- 
hered to  it  through  life,  am  now  forty-three, 
and  I  am  as  young  in  spirit  as  a  lad  of 
eighteen.  Come,  come,  my  boy !"  cried  the 
Count,  cheerfully,  "  don't  get  into  the  blues ; 
go  to  the  rich  widow,  aud  she  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
modating Squire  Daly  of  Dalymount.  But 
1  fear  she  will  have  one  regret." 

"And  what  will  be  her  regret?"  asked 
Horace,  his  spirits  rising  with  the  Count's 
cheerful  chattering. 

"  That  you  are  not  asking  her  for  her 
hand  and  heart  instead  of  the  two  thousand. 
But  I  say,  Daly,  will  you  ask  her  ?" 

"  rU  think  of  it." 
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"No,  no,  you  must  not  think.  Go  to 
some  place  of  amusement — do  something 
that  will  dissipate  your  mind.  Stay,  I  have 
an  hour  to  spare  before  meeting  a  friend ; 
let  us  have  a  stroll  in  the  Palais  Boyal." 

Horace  acquiesced  and  hurried  from  the 
room  to  get  a  light  overcoat,  as  the  evening 
was  rather  chilly. 

When  De  Fauxcour  was  alone,  lie  raised 
his  hands  and  cried  exultingly — 

"  It  works  well !  it  works  well !  Meldon,. 
not  Mrs.  Lambert,  s/iall  lend  the  money,  but 
she  will  know  that  he  is  embarrassed,  and,, 
therefore,  will  easily  believe  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  keeping  you  waiting," 
said  Horace,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Never  apologize  when  no  apology  is  re- 
quired," said  the  Count,  rising  to  follow 
Horace.  "  Where  shall  we  go  ?  Into  the 
Champs  Elysees  or  the  Palais  Eoyal  ?" 

"  Either,"  answered  Horace,  as  they  left 
the  room. 

"  You  don't  hurry  yourself,"  remarked  the 
Count,  as  he  perceived  that  Horace  held  the 
balustrade  descending. 
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"No,"  replied  Daly,  laughing;  "I  am 
always  afraid  of  falling  down  these  slippery 
French  stairs  and  breaking  my  bones.  I 
wish  they  would  adopt  our  plan,  and  have 
carpets.  It  is  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is 
worth  to  walk  quickly  down ;  but  here  I  am 
at  the  end  of  my  journey.  If  I  lived  au 
cinquiime,  I  should,  have  to  rise  an  hour 
earlier  to  be  down  in  time  for  breakfast." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Count. 
"  If  you  took  apartments  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  you  would  soon  be  quite  au  fait  to 
the  running  down  three  steps  at  a  time. 
Why,  after  a  month,  you  would  run  from  the 
attic  to  the  basement  story  in  half  the  time 
you  take  to  descend  from  your  sitting-room." 

"  Well,  I  wont  try  the  experiment,  for  I 
am  very  foi'getful ;  and  it  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  find  that  you  had  forgotten  your 
pocket-handkerchief  on  arriving  at  the  end 
of  your  journey," 

Thus  talking  in  a  frivolous  manner,  the 
two  men  left  the  hotel  and  sauntered  along 
the  street.  It  was  a  beautiful  night ;  the 
dark-blue  sky,  lit  by  the  brilliant  stars> 
seemed  as  a  large  sapphire  bestrewed  with 
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glittering  diamonds ;  and  every  angle  of  the 
Louvre,  that  triumph  of  architectural  art 
and  judgment,  was  clearly  definable  in  the 
pale  moonlight. 

"I  am  very  thirsty,"  said  Horace,  as 
they  turned  into  the  Place  du  Palais  Koyal. 
"  Let  us  come  and  have  some  claret." 

De  Fauxcour,  whose  only  thought  was 
to  gratiiy  every  wish  of  his  friend,  entered 
one  of  those  caf(Ss  that  seem  to  be  con- 
structed of  broad  mirrors  and  elaborately 
gilt  paper. 

They  sat  talking  for  some  time,  when 
De  Fauxcour,  seeing  some  friend  at  the 
other  end  of  the  saloon,  rose  and  made  his 
way  through  a  forest  of  round,  white-topped 
tables  to  where  he  stood.  He  spoke  to  him 
for  some  moments,  and  on  returning  to  his 
seat,  found  that  Horace  had  procured  a 
London  paper. 

"Ah,  De  Fauxcour,"  he  said,  as  the 
Count  sat  down,  "  would  you  care  to  know 
what  will  be  your  future  lot  in  life  ?  For 
if  you  have  any  such  anxiety,  you  have 
*  only  to  write  to  47,  Howard  Street,  New- 
castle Street,  Holborn,  and  enclose  a  few 
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lines  of  your  own  handwriting  and  twenty- 
four  stamps." 

"What  a  capital  idea,"  said  De  Faux- 
cour,  as  his  face  brightened  with  a  strange 
smile.  "  Let  us  both  write  the  same  lines, 
some  mysterious  romantic  foolery,  and  en- 
close them  at  different  times,  and  we  shall 
have  such  fun  comparing  the  answers." 

"  Capital,  capital !"  cried  Horace.  And 
having  finished  their  wine,  they  went  into 
an  inner  room  and  wrote  to  the  chirosophist, 
as  the  advertiser  styled  himself. 

Some  hours  later  De  Fauxcour  walked 
slowly  towards  the  Chat  Noir.  "I  have 
made  a  great  night's  work  of  it,"  he 
thought,  as  he  neared  the  tavern.  "But 
I  have  much  to  do  before  the  morrow. 
He  will — he  has  promised  that  he  will — 
ask  Mrs  Lambert ;  but  I  must  see  her  first. 
And  this  paper  written  by  himself,  and 
signed  by  his  own  hand,  it  is  worth  gold, 
it  is  invaluable,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
pushed  open  the  door  and  walked  into  the 
bar-room. 

"  Is  Mr.  Meldon  in  the  house  ?"  he  asked, 
as  Cecile  appeared  to  meet  him. 
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"  Yes.  Shall  I  call  him  ?"  was  the  curt 
reply. 

De  Fauxcour  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Cecile  glided  from  the  bar,  and  soon 
the  neatly-durtained  door  was  opened,  and 
Meldon  stood  before  the  Count. 

"Can  I  have  a  moment's  conversation 
with  you?"  said  the  Count,  when  they  had 
shaken  each  other  by  the  hand. 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Meldon,  surprised  at 
s(jeing  the  Count  at  such  a  late  hour  in  the 
Chat  Noir.  Had  be  become  incautious? 
he '  thought,  as  he  led  him  into  the  small 
room  facing  the  long  passage. 

After  an  hour's  confidential  talk,  it  was 
agreed  that  Meldon  should  lend  the  two 
thousand  pounds,  now  the  great  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  and  that  De  Fauxcour  was  to 
repay  him  when  he  was  master  of  Daly- 
mount. 

"  Meet  us  at  the  Cafe  du  Cygne  Blanc, 
and  I  will  introduce  you,"  said  De  Fauxcour. 

"  I'll  be  there.  Your  plan  seems  flourish- 
ing, Count,"  said  Meldon.  "You  have 
gained  my  confidence,  and  I  will  stand  by 
you  to  the  last." 
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"  But,  Meldon,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  show  you,"  cried  the  Count,  taking  a 
letter  from  bis  pocket,  from  which  he  drew 
a  slip  of  paper.     "  Kead  this." 

Meldon  took  the  paper  and  read,  "  When 
you  read  these  lines  I  shall  be  in  another 
land — a  happier  country — where  my  mind 
will  be  free  from  anxiety,  and  my  body  will 
be  at  rest. — Horace  Daly." 

"  See,  see,"  cried  the  Count,  much  ex- 
cited, "  tliat  is  liis  handwriting — it  is  liis 
own  signature  1" 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


AT   LAST. 


k'ES.  CONNAUaHT  had  acted 
very  kindly,  and  no  doubt  as 
Flora's  friend  and  confidante 
she  thought  she  had  done  her 
duty.  But  was  Flora  Meldon 
grateful  ?  Was  she  glad  of  the  favourable 
opportunity  that  her  guardian  angel  afforded 
to  her  of  leaving  the  room  ?  or  would  she 
have  preferred  conversing,  however  dan- 
gerous to  her  future  happiness,  for  a  little 
longer  with  the  treacherous  Claud  ?  I  fear 
that,  whilst  bidding  the  lady  good-night,  she 
would,  if  she  had  dared,  have  whispered, 
''  You  need  not  interrupt  us  the  next  time. 
I  am  now  strong,  and  have  quite  got  over 
my  foolish  love." 

VOL.  III.  1 
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Mrs.  Connaught*s  was  a  thankless  office, 
but  she  was  determined  that  Flora  should 
not  suffer  another  disappointment,  for  she 
had  heard  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  announce 
to  all  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  that 
Maud  de  Fauxcour  was  to  be  married  to 
her  cousin,  Claud  Daly.  "I  was  to  see 
Mademoiselle  De  Fauxcour  the  other  day," 
said  the  descendant  of  Ireland's  pride,  '*  and 
having  heard  she  was  going  to  be  married, 
I  congratulated  her,  saying  Mr.  Middleton 
was  a  very  nice  person.  *  I  am  not  going 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Middleton,*  she  an- 
swered, calmly.  '  Indeed !'  I  exclaimed,  ^  is 
it  all  off?'  '  It  was  never  on,*  she  replied. 
'  No,*  interrupted  her  father,  '  my  Maud  is 
too  precious  to  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Middle - 
ton's  care.  If  report  speaks  truly,  they 
would  have  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in 
the  Marshalsea.*  '  Fie,  fie !'  cried  the  girl, 
who,  I  think,  loves  the  young  man.  '  Then 
it  is  to  your  cousin,  I  suppose,  that  you 
are  engaged?'  I  said,  'for  your  milliner 
lias  told  me  that  you  promised  her  your 
trousseau.'    The  girl  was   silent,   but  her 
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father  said,  'Now  I  think  you.  are  nearer 
the  mark/  " 

And  so  the  Count  now  fondly  hoped,  and 
indeed  had  folly  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  daughter  and  Claud  should  be  married. 
On  Claud's  return  from  Spa  his  uncle  ac- 
companied him  to  the  Clubs,  and  by  some 
manoeuvring  got  him  to  gamble;  but 
Claud,  with  the  ghastly  image  of  his  uncle 

■ 

before  him,  remembering  his  wasted  life 
and  lonely  death,  his  quiet  funeral  and  neg- 
lected memory,  was  not  likely  to  become 
a  gamester. 

De  Fauxcour's  plans  were  laid.  Maud 
was  to  marry  Middleton.  She  would  have 
a  man  she  loved  as  well  as  it  was  in  her 
nature  to  love  any  one,  and  she  would  be 
rich,  for  Middleton  had  been  left  5000/. 
a-year.  Then  Claud,  imbued  with  the  taste 
for  gambling,  would  become  a  gamester, 
and  lose  at  least  20,000/.,  which  he,  the 
Count,  should  manage  to  win.  The  scheme 
was  most  satisfactorily  mapped  out,  and  his 
success  in  his  former  undertaking  led  him 
to  hope  that  this  should  ■  have  a  successful 
issue.     The  first  part  went  on  completely 

1—2 
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to  his  satisfaction.  Middleton  was  ready 
and  willing  to  lay  his  heart  and  fortune  at 
Maud's  feet ;  but  the  young  lady,  finding 
that  the  latter  had  diminished  considerably 
by  paying  off  old  debts,  and  still  continued 
to  diminish,  owing  to  Middleton's  extrava- 
gance, announced  to  her  father  that  she 
would  marry  Claud  Daly,  and  her  father 
agreed  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to 
be  done,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  winning 
one  thousand,  not  to  say  twenty,  from  his 
nephew,  who  was  a  most  cautious  player. 
So  De  Fauxcour  changed  his  plan.  The 
cousins  were  to  be  married,  and  he  was  to 
live  at  Dalymount. 

"It  is  the  best  arrangement,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "it  can  be  managed  without  trouble, 
for  he  loves  Maud,  and  I  am  getting  old ; 
these  attacks  of  weakness  are  telling  on  my 
constitution,  and  I  want  rest."  But  every- 
thing did  not  go  on  as  smoothly  as  the 
Count  would  have  wished,  for  Claud  evi- 
dently took  Maud  at  her  word,  and  never 
again  broached  the  subject  of  marriage. 
"  He  is  waiting  for  the  two  years  to  elapse," 
said  Maud.   So  De  Fauxcour  let  everything 
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take  its  course.  He  felt  assured  that  his 
child  would  be  mistress  of  Dalymount.  He 
did  not  like  the  delay,  but  to  have  brought 
the  union  about  would  have  required  much 
mental  work,  and  he  was  ordered  by  some 
eminent  physicians  to  have  perfect  rest — ^not 
of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind,  it  had  been 
over-tasked*  How  he  must  have  cursed  his 
folly ;  he  had  lost  his  health  and  strength, 
nay,  it  was  hinted  that  he  might  lose  his 
mind  if  he  were  not  careful  —  and  for 
what?  For  what  had  he  leagued  with 
Meldon,  stained  his  hand  with  blood, 
endangered  his  life  ?  For  the  second  500/. 
was  still  due  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Chat 
Noir,  and  were  it  not  paid  before  a  few 
months,  the  landlord  might — though  it  was 
not  likely,  as  he  would  be  implicated  in  the 
affair — proclaim  him  a  murderer.  And  for 
what  had  he  injured  his  health,  and  ren- 
dered his  very  life  uncertain  ?  For  nothing. 
He  had  assassinated  Horace  to  inherit  Daly- 
moimt,  and  the  broad  acres  of  the  old  estate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  another,  an  un- 
known nephew.  But  however  anxious  De 
Fauxcour  might  be  to  rest,  his  repose  was 
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often  broken  by  the  gentle,  but  repeated,, 
knocks  of  creditors.  He  had  Kved  quietly 
in  Paris,  and  had  managed  to  keep  up  a 
respectable  appearance  by  his  luck  at  the 
gambling-table,  but  since  his  arrival  in 
Dublin  he  had  launched  into  all  sorts  of 
extravagances,  and  there  were  no  tables 
where  he  could  win  sufficient  to  meet  his 
present  expenses.  In  the  commencement 
Claud  was  a  great  assistance,  but  on  their 
return  from  the  tour  through  Ireland,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  an  hotel,  still  keep- 
ing the  brougham  for  Maud,  but  that  was 
all  he  did  to  assist  his  imcle.  The  little 
ready  money  the  Count  had  soon  went,  and 
then  he  suggested  economy  and  sent  for 
Mabel  Meldon ;  but  she  arrived  an  invalid, 
which  tended  to  increase  rather  than  dimi- 
nish the  expenses.  He  could  have  devised  a. 
means  had  he  considered,  but  the  fear  of 
becoming  insane  made  him  shun  all  mental 
work.  Therefore  debts  increased  and  bills 
accumulated,  and  when  Maud  spoke  of 
the  tradespeople's  demands,  he  always  said,. 
"  Claud,  my  dear  child,  will  pay  them  when 
you  are  married ;,  do  not  trouble  me  about. 
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them  now,  you  know  I  am  to  have  perfect 
repose."  But  at  last  the  creditors  threat- 
ened to  put  the  Count  in  the  hands  of  their 
solicitors,  and  a  few  short,  concise  letters 
from  these  gentlemen  shook  off  the  apathy 
from  the  Count.  "  You  must  marry  Claud 
at  once,  Maud,"  said  her  father.  "  I  cannot 
ask  him  for  a  loan  of  more  money,  for  he 
has  already  given  so  much." 

Maud  blushed^  and  said,  that  perhaps  her 
cousin  had  got  over  his  affection. 

"  Nonsense ;  he  loves  you  as  he  ever  did. 
It  is  you  who  have  been  cold.  Don't  you 
know  woman's  power?  If  a  woman  takes 
it  into  her  head  to  marry  a  man,  he  may 
make  up  his  mind  to  it ;  for  she  will  win 
him  in  spite  of  himself." 

"How  was  it  that  Mrs.  Annersley  did 
not  win  you  ?" 

"  She  was   near  doing  it.     Had  I  been 

independent "      The  finishing   of  the 

speech  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of 
Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel,  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  conversation  took  place 
which  she  afterwards  repeated  at  Femley 
Lodge,   and  which  caused  Mrs.  Connaught 
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to  be  extra  vigilant.  When  Mrs.  Moore 
O'Donnel  had  left,  De  Fauxcour  said,  "Write 
to  Miss  Lawson,  and  say  we  will  be  with 
her  aunt  on  Wednesday  evening;  Mabel 
will  then  be  sufficiently  strong  to  be  left 
alone ;  and  then  remember,  Maud,  ruin  is 
staring  us  in  the  face.  You  must  lay  aside 
all  girlish  coyness,  for  the  marriage  must 
take  place  within  a  month." 

The  day  following  Flora's  arrival  was 
warm,  the  first  real  summer's  day  since  the 
season  had  commenced.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  for  the 
heat  was  too  great  to  venture  out  of  doors. 
The  time  was  agreeably  passed,  every  one 
seemed  happy  except  Claud ;  though  he,  like 
the  rest,  praised  any  song  that  might  be 
sung,  or  laughed  at  any  anecdote  that  might 
be  told,  yet  he  seemed  lonely,  and  whenever 
the  door  was  opened  he  turned  his  head, 
expecting  to  see  Miss  Meldon.  And  Flora ! 
Was  she  thinking  of  him  ?  He  was  under 
the  same  roof,  and  therefore  her  thoughts 
must  have  sometimes  wandeired  to  the  rooms 
where  he  sat;  but,  fortunately,  she  was  so  busy 
that  she  had  no  time  for  meditation.  Lunch 
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was  announced,  but  Flora  was  not  at  table ; 
and  when  the  company  rose,  Matilda  Lawson 
exclaimed,  that  the  sun  had  sufficiently  gone 
down  to  allow  them  to  play  croquet.  So 
the  young  people  put  on  their  hats  and 
went  out  on  to  the  lawn. 

"Miss  Meldon,  will  you  play?"  cried 
Matilda,  "then  we  can  have  such  a  nice 
game,  three  against  three." 

Claude  turned  when  he  heard  Flora's 
name  mentioned,  and  he  saw  her  seated, 
sheltered  by  the  branches  of  a  spreading 
beech,  working.  Flora  made  some  excuse, 
but  Matilda  so  begged  and  entreated  that 
she  at  last  complied,  and  walked  to  join 
the  croquet  party.  She  shook  hands  with 
Claud  and  Harry  Hurst,  and  being  in- 
troduced to  Middleton,  bowed.  Middleton, 
strive  as  he  might,  found  his  eyes  rivetted 
on  Flora  w:hile  they  were  arranging  as  to 
how  they  should  play;  and  when  Flora 
retired  to  a  garden  seat  to  lay  by  her  work, 
he  whispered  to  Miss  Lawson  that  he  never 
saw  two  people  so  like  as  Miss  Meldon  and 
Miss  De  Fauxcour, 

The  sides  were  soon  settled.     Flora,  Miss 
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Lawson,  and  Harry  Hurst  were  to  play 
Matilda  Lawson,  Middleton,  and  Claud 
Daly.  Flora  made  the  first  stroke,  and 
having  practised  a  good  deal  with  the  chil- 
dren, startled  her  antagonists  by  driving  her 
ball  through  three  of  the  hoops  successively. 
Claud  got  through  one,  and  Miss  Lawson 
and  Middleton  were  equally  successful. 
Matilda's  ball  hit  the  wire  and,  for  some 
reason  that  Mr.  Hurst  best  knew,  he  also 
missed  his  aim.  Claud  soon  overtook  Flora 
— ^perhaps  she  waited  for  him — and  both 
were  trying  to  get  under  the  same  wire. 
They  had  always  to  be  reminded  that  it 
was  their  turn  to  play  by  Miss  Lawson  or 
Hugh  Middleton,  who  indeed  were  much 
occupied ;  for  Mr.  Hurst  and  Miss  Matilda 
also  became  very  forgetful.  Flora  had 
nearly  won ;  one  ring  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  then  she  should  hit  the  peg. 
Claud's  ball  was  not  far  behind,  consequently 
they  were  conversing  pleasantly,  and  did 
not  see  Mrs.  Connaught,  who  approached. 

"Miss  Meldon,"  said  the  lady,  "Mrs. 
Lawson  is  anxious  to  see  you  when  you  are 
disengaged." 
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Flora  let  her  mallet  fall,  and  begging  to 
be  excused,  was  going  into  the  house,  but 
the  players  said  she  should  finish  the  game ; 
so  Mrs.  Connaught,  seeing  that  she  could 
not  at  once  get  her  from  the  clutches  of  the 
worst  of  enemies — a  jilt — stood  near  to  guard 
her  lamb.  Had  her  keeper  not  been  there 
Mora  would  have  easily  won  the  game  ;  but 
while  Mrs.  Connaught  stood  gazing  at  her 
reproachfully,  as  Flora  thought,  her  eyes 
became  dim,  her  hand  shook,  and  she  made 
several  attempts,  but  could  not  get  through 
the  last  ring.  So  Claud  won  the  game,  and 
Flora  ran  into  the  house.  "The  poor 
governess !"  muttered  Claud,  as  he  saw  her 
leave  the  green  sward.  Mrs.  Connaught 
overheard  the  remark,  and  turning  away 
from  where  he  stood,  she  hissed  through 
her  teeth,  **The  puppy  !" 

That  evening  Flora  joined  the  circle  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  according  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  Mr.  Whitehead,  she  did  not  dance ; 
but  as  she  sat  watching  the  otiiers,  Claud 
drew  near  to  her,  and  they  were  soon  deeply 
engaged  in  an  animatedconversation.  "What 
did  she  mean  ?"   Claud  asked  himself,  when 
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Mrs.  Connaught  drew  her  chair  near  to 
where  they  sat,  and  began  plying  Mora  with 
innumerable  questions  about  people  of  whom 
Olaud  had  never  heard,  and  places  that  he 
had  never  seen.  That  she  was  a  prying 
disagreeable  woman,  he  had  long  since  come 
to  the  conclusion. 

That  night,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
room.  Flora  received  a  lecture  from  Mrs. 
■Connaught,  for  not  being  more  repelling  in 
her  manner  to  Claud.  ''  I  know  that  your 
intention  is  very  right,  my  dear,"  said  the 
good  hearted  lady,  as  Flora  was  unlacing 
her  dress.  "You  imagine  that  you  can 
speak  to  him  as  to  a  brother;  but,  my 
-child,  that  is  fallacious.  No  girl  who  has 
loved  a  man  as  you  have,  could  ever  learn 
io  regard  him  as  a  brother.  No !  a  love 
like  yours  either  lasts  as  long  as  warm  blood 
^ows  in  the  veins,  or  it  dies  out  altogether. 
It  may  turn  to  hate,  but  it  never  smoulders 
down  into  Platonic  affection.  I  see  by 
jour  blushing  that  you  don't  like  this 
direct  allusion  to  your  love  for  him ;  but  I 
only  so  speak  when  we  are  done.  I  come 
thus  to  the  point  in  order  tbut  you  may 
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understand  my  meaning.  Your  love  was 
dying  out,  it  was  not  quite  extinct,  when  he 
came  on  the  scene^  and,  mark  me ;  he  will 
enkindle  the  flame  again,  which  will  only 
add  some  years  of  wretchedness  to  your 
Ufe." 

"I  must  quit  his  society,"  said  Flora, 
with  an  effort  to  speak  calmly. 

"  If  you  do  not  feel  much  pleasure  in  his 
company,  there  is  no  necessity  for  your 
living  a  recluse,  whilst  Femley  Lodge  is  so 
gay ;  but  do  not  be  always  conversing  with 
him." 

"  But  he  always  comes  to  me,  and  speaks 
about  subjects  that  are  so  interesting." 

"  Then  you  like  these  tete-a-tStes  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Connaught,  with  a  smile. 

Mora  blushed,  and  said  falteringly  that 
she  did. 

"  And  you  feel  very  sorry  when  they  are 
ended ;  and  when  you  come  into  the  room 
you  are  anxious  that  he  should  approach  to 
your  side,"  said  Mrs.  Connaught.  "  I  know 
the  feeling,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  one  for  a 
girl  to  have  for  an  engaged  man." 

"  Engaged !"  cried  Flora.     "  Is  it  really 
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true?"  and  then  lowering  her  voice,  she 
added,  "  But  why  do  I  ask  ?  Mr.  White- 
head has  told  me  that  he  thought  he  was 
engaged  to  his  cousin." 

"  He  is  to  be  married  to  her  next  month." 

Flora's  colour  came  burning  to  her  cheeks, 
and  then  they  became  blanched.  Mrs.  Con- 
naught  saw  the  change,  and  kindly  kissing 
her,  said,  "  It  has  grieved  me  as  mu6h  to 
have  to  tell  you  this  news,  as  it  pains  you 
to  hear  it.  Mr.  Daly  is  trying  to  carry  out 
his  promise  to  you  of  acting  as  your  brother; 
but  you — at  least  at  present — cannot  be  a 
sister.  Oh,  my  dear  child !  I  wish  you  had 
remained  with  Mr.  Whitehead." 

"  I  wish  I  had,"  sobbed  Flora. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Lawson  was 
startled  by  her  sister  s  saying  that  she  was 
wrong  in  allowing  Miss  Meldon  to  be  so 
much  with  the  young  people. 

"But,  Honoria,  dear,  Miss  Meldon  has 
been  so  good,  so  kind  a  girl,  and  her  con- 
duct is  most  becoming.  Why,  John  says 
he  never  saw  such  a  pretty  little  wise  head 
on  such  young  shoulders.  Eeally  I  could 
not  tell  her  not  to  come  into  the  drawing- 
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room.  I  shan't  take  her  to  either  of  the 
balls,  or  to  the  races,  for  our  friends  might 
not  like  it,  and  it  is  too  soon  after  her 
grandmother's  death." 

"  I  am  speaking  for  the  girl's  good,*'  said 
Mrs.  Connanght.  "The  young  men.  will 
turn  her  head/' 

'^  T^Tiy,  at  present  there  is  no  one  to  turn 
her  head  but  Mr.  Middleton,  and  they 
never  speak.  Harry  and  Mr.  Daly  are 
engaged." 

"Therefore  I  look  upon  them  as  most 
dangerous,"  replied  Mrs.  Connaught. 
"If  I  thought  the  girl  could  get  a  good 
match— — ** 

"  My  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson. 

"Why,  Fanny,  have  you  not  seen  Mr. 
Daly  sit  for  hours  by  Miss  Meldon's 
side  ?" 

"They  are  old  friends.  Miss  Meldon 
told  me  so." 

"  WeH,  Fanny,  you  are  the  mistress  in 
this  house — Miss  Meldon  is  your  governess 
— therefore  you  can  act  as  you  please,  but 
you  will  remember  my  warning.  When  she 
falls  in  love  with  this   coxcomb,   and  he. 
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looking  upon  her  as  Mrs.  Lawson's  gover- 
nesSy  marries  his  cousin,  and  for  a  joke 
sends  Miss  Meldon  a  piece  of  green  ribbon, 
and  when  she,  poor  girl,  gets  into  ill-health 
from  fretting,  or  perhaps  dies,  like  our  gover- 
ness. Miss  Nicol,  then  you  will  be  sorry 
that  you  did  not  attend  to  my  advice." 

"Til  do  my  best,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson; 
"  but  I  can't  be  rude  to  the  girl." 

"You  need  not  be  rude  to  her;  but 
to-day  you  can  act  dififerently  from  yester- 
day. Why,  you  virtually  insisted  on  the 
girl  playing  croquet  with  the  rest  this  morn- 
ing, and  look  at  the  result,"  said  Mrs.  Con- 
naught,  dragging  Mrs.  Lawson  to  the 
window,  and  pointing  to  the  lawn,  where 
were  the  croquet  party.  They  were  almost 
in  the  same  positions  as  on  the  previous 
evening;  and  as  the  sisters  looked  at  the 
players,  Claud  was  directing  Flora  how  to 
direct  her  ball. 

"  I  wish  he  would  marry  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawson.    "  It  would  be  a  splendid  match." 

"  So  would  I,"  replied  her  sister,  testily ; 
"  but  when  you  know  that  he  cannot,  where^^ 
is  the  use  of  your  wishing  ?" 
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"  I  am  afraid,  Honoria,  that  you  have  got 
out  at  the  wrong  side  of  your  bed,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Lawson. 

"Well,  you  know  he  is  going  to  be 
married  to  Miss  De  Fauxcour." 

"Is  it  settled?" 

"  Her  father  says  it  is." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  act  the  manoeuvring 
fnend,  and  separate  these  two,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawson,  moving  from  the  window. 

"Now,  Mr.  Daly,  I  think  your  fun  is 
stopped,"  mused  Mrs.  Connaught,  as  she 
went  to  disturb  the  croquet  party. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  on  the  river ; 
every  one  was  in  high  spirits  except  two.  One 
was  Claud :  his  mind  was  at  home  with  the 
governess,  and  all  the  hatred  in  his  dispo- 
sition was  roused  by  sitting  opposite  to  Mrs. 
Connaught.  Until  now  he  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  dislike  a  fellow-being  ;  and 
Mrs.  Lawson  was  not  at  all  gay.  She  loved 
Flora,  and  Flora  was  not  there. 

The  manoeuvring  had  commenced,  and 
Miss  Meldon  was  asked  to  remain  at  home 
to  do  something  that  Mrs.  Coy,  had  she 
been  allowed,   could  have  as  easily  done. 

VOL.  III.  2 
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The  evening  passed,  and  Flora  had  not  joined 
the  circle,  and  Mr.  Claud  retired  to  his 
room  in  no  very  good  humour. 

The  next  morning  went  by,  and  Flora 
did  not  appear,  and  after  lunch  a  walk  to 
see  some  friends  was  proposed  by  Miss  Law- 
son,  and  all  agreed  to  go,  save  Claud.  He 
had  letters  to  write.  So  the  young  people  rose 
to  get  ready.  They  were  to  be  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Connaught,  for  Mrs.  Lawson  was 
not  strong  enough  to  walk,  and  Mrs.  Moore 
O'Donnel  had  sprained  her  foot,  so,  much 
against  her  will,  the  old  lady  went  to  pre- 
pare for  the  excursion.  As  she  was  putting 
on  her  bonnet,  she  was  considering  what  ex- 
cuse she  could  make  to  get  Flora  out  of 
doors.     "The  two  must  not  be  together 

in  the  house,"  mused  the Is  there  a 

word  antithetical  to  "go-between?"  for  if 
there  were,  by  such  might  I  appropriately 
caQ  Mrs.  Connaught. 

"Flora,  dear!"  said  the  lady  to  her 
charge,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
"  would  you  take  a  sketch  of  the  old  tower  ? 
Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  is  most  anxious  to 
have  a  drawing  of  the  side  covered  with  ivy." 
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"  Gladly/'  said  Flora.  "  When  does  she 
require  it  ?" 

"Could  you  not  take  it  this  evening?" 
said  Mrs.  Connanght.  "  Put  on  your  hat 
and  go  now,  there  is  a  good  girl/' 

Mora  rose,  put  on  Tier  hat,  and  took  some 
pencils  and  a  portfolio  from  a  side  table 
that  was  stowed  with  books  and  maps,  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  school- 
room had  been  removed,  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  week.  "  I'll  go  now/'  she 
cried;  "I  think  the  light  will  be  favour- 
able/' 

"Most  favourable,"  cried  Mrs.  Con- 
naught,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  as  she 
kissed  the  girl. 

Flora  left  the  chamber,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mrs.  Connaught  saw  her  cross  the 
flower-garden,  and  mounting  a  stile  into  a 
field  of  meadow,  she  walked  by  a  side  path, 
and  making  a  turn,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  She  is  safe  !"  muttered  the  lady.    "  Only 

« 

the  Misses  Grumpy  object  to  the  society  of 
a  governess,  particularly  a  pretty  one,  I 
should  have  brought  her  with  us.  Coming ! 
coming !"  she  cried,  as  he  heard  her  niece  call 

2— a 
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"  aunt,"  and  hastily  putting  on  her  shawl 
she  joined  the  pedestrians. 

Had  Mrs.  Connaught  been  gifted  with 
clairvoyance,  she  would  not  have  ex- 
claimed with  such  certainty,  "She  is 
safe!"  for  Claud's  room  was  on  the  same 
side  of  the  house  as  was  Flora's,  and  both 
windows  faced  the  garden.  Claud  had 
retired  to  his  room  to  write,  and  opening 
his  desk  he  began  a  letter  to  his  agent 
announcing  his  intention  of  visiting  Daly- 
mount.  The  business  letter  concluded,  he 
commenced  one  to  Mr.  Whitehead.  "  What 
shall  I  say?"  he  mused,  as  he  crossed  to 
the  window  and  sat  do>vn.  It  was  a  day 
to  be  out  in  the  country,  for  Nature  was 
glowing  in  her  early  summer  garb ;  and  yet 
Claud  preferred  to  sit  at  home.  He  did 
not  admire  the  many-coloured  fields,  some 
still  green,  whilst  others  bore  the  golden 
tinge  of  ripening  com ;  he  did  not  smell  the 
roses  clustering  beneath  his  window;  he 
did  not  see  the  glorious  heliotrope  that 
boldly  faced  the  sun ;  the  music  of  the  birds 
was  lost  to  him  ;  all  his  senses  seemed  dead 
as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair.     "  I  have  never 
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felt  thus  when  Maud  was  absent  for  a 
time/*  he  mused ;  "  nor  has  her  conversation 
the  same  charm  as  Flora's^  the  peasant. 
Pshaw !  what  Middleton  says  is  true — ^if 
you  find  that  a  girl  is  what  you  desire — a 
person  whom  you  can  appreciate^  why, 
marry  her  r 

You  may  be  surprised  at  Claud's  thinking 
the  graceless  spendthrift,  the  good-hearted, 
light-headed  Middleton,  a  person  whose 
opinion  was  worth  registering,  and  yet 
never  since  Claud  had  come  to  reason  had  he 
heard  words  that  showed  the  common  sense, 
shrewd  judgment  and  clear  intelligence  of 
the  speaker,  more  than  those  Mr.  Hugh 
had  uttered  yesterday  after  dinner.  He 
convinced  Claud,  without  knowing  that  he 
did  so,  that  he,  Claud,  was,  and  had  been 
for  some  time,  a  simpleton.  They  were 
talking  of  Clifferton,  of  Clifferton  Park,  who, 
you  may  remember,  married  the  daughter 
of  a  tobacconist.  "They  are  as  happy  as 
can  be,"  said  Middleton.  "  She  was  a  nice 
refined  girl,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  the  daughter  to  a  vendor  of  cigars.  She 
never  entered  the  shop ;  and  the  way  they 
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met  was  one  evening  he  fell  and  sprained 
his  wrist.  He  said  it  was  the  peel  of  an 
orange ;  I  fear  it  was  the  juice  of  the  vine. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  went  into  this 
dgar  shop,  and,  being  a  good  customer,  old 
Lorrimore  asked  him  up  stairs  to  have  it 
bathed.  Clifferton  went;  and  Miss  Lorn- 
more  sponged  the  wrist,  telling  him  she 
hoped  it  would  not  be  serious.  They  fell  in 
love ;  he  asked  his  uncle's  consent,  did  not 
get  it,  so  he  married  without  it.  The  family 
turned  from  him  with  disgust:  the  old 
uncle  declared  that  he  would  marry  merely 
to  have  a  son  to  inherit  the  estate ;  but  he 
went  off  in  a  fit  instead,  and  Harry  is  Mr. 
Clifferton  of  Clifferton  Hall;  and  all  the 
family  would  stay  a  year  with  them  now — 
aye,  and  swear  that  old  Lorrimore  was  a 
gentleman,  which,  on  my  soul,  would  be  per- 
jury. Now  had  he,  to  please  his  family,  mar- 
ried some  girl  for  whom  he  did  not  care,  his 
life  would  not  have  been  a  happy  one,  always 
sitting  opposite  his  wife,  and  seeing  behind 
her  the  face  of  his  Julia  enticing  him  to 
leave  her  society  and  come  and  bask  in  her 
— Julia's — smiles.     He  neglects  the  pretty 
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little,  or  the  ugly  big  wife,  as  the  case  may 
be.  She  gets  some  one  to  love  her — mar- 
ried women  don't  find  it  a  difficult  thing, 
and  she  elopes  some  day;  and  the  family 
<5ut  Harry  for  not  being  more  attentive.  I 
believe  in  love,  and  if  a  man  really  loves  a 
girl  let  him  marry  her,  if  he  wants  to  live 
happily." 

"  Hear,  hear,  hear !"  roared  the  company, 
when  Middleton  had  expressed  his  opinion 
about  marrying  to  please  your  family ;  and 
then  Claud  left  the  room. 

"  He  is  right,"  Claud  said.  "  I  can  never 
love  any  one  as  I  do  Mora.  I  should,  I  feel 
I  should,  neglect — ^no,  not  neglect,  Maud, 
but  I  could  not  give  her  all  my  heart. 
Flora,  if  unmarried  and  a  governess,  would 
still  occupy  my  mind." 

These  thoughts  were  acting  as  a  ^eda- 
iive  upon  his  brain,  and  he  felt  like  one  in  a 
dream.  He  saw  Flora  sitting  happy  and 
content  on  the  Dalymount  Terrace,  and  he 
thought  he  called  her  wife,  and  felt  so  truly 
blissful  when  she  raised  her  ruby  lips  and 
Jdssed  him  without  a  blush,  he  was  hers,  hers 
for  life.     "  That  would  be  happiness,"  cried 
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Claud,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  I'll  write  to 
Mr.  Whitehead  and  say  that  my  mind  is 
made  up.  Maud,  I  am  indeed  grateful  that 
you  have  left  me  free."  As  he  uttered  these 
words  he  glanced  from  the  window  and  saw 
Flora  walking  in  the  meadow  field.  "Where 
is  she  going  ?"  he  exclaimed,  his  face  fluked 
with  joy  and  excitement.  "  I'll  follow  and 
speak  to  her,  teU  her  of  my  love.  She  shall 
he  freed  from  this  hondage.  Tou  must  be 
my  own — own  wife,"  he  cried,  as  he  took 
his  hat  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

So  quickly  did  Claud  descend  that  his  foot- 
steps were  remarked  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Who  is  that?"  said  Mrs.  Lawson  to 
her  niece,  who  had  just  entered  with  a  gauae 
veil  for  her  aunt. 

"  Mr.  Daly.  He  said  he  was  going  to  sit 
in  the  garden,  as  he  had  a  headache ;  hut  he 
was  in  a  great  hurry,  for  he  nearly  knocked 
Catherine  down,  and  she  was  so  angry  that 
she  cried,  *  He  has  seen  Miss  Meldon  leave 
the  house,  and  he  is  after  her.'  " 

"  Matilda,  I  wonder  you  would  repeat  the 
girl's  impertinent  speech,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson^ 
somewhat  angrily. 
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Mrs.  ConBaught  said  nothing ;  but  when 
the  walking  party  was  in  the  hall  she  re- 
turned, and  whispered  something  in  her 
sister's  ear. 

Flora,  never  dreaming  that  a  suitor  fol- 
lowed, or;  I  fear,  she  would  not  have  come- 
up  to  lago's  idea  of  what  a  maiden  ought  to- 
be,  for  surely  she  would  have  looked  behind 
— ^reached  the  ruined  tower.  She  took 
her  seat  on  some  moss-covered  stones,  and 
drawing  some  card  from  her  portfolio  laid  it 
upon  her  knees  and  commenced  the  sketch. 
But  her  attempt  was  unsuccessful  :  her 
mind  was  not  centred  on  her  work ;  no,  it 
was  taking  furtive  leaps  to  where — we  need 
not  follow :  on  whom  it  rested,  we  need  not 
ask,  for  Flora  was  in  love!  Perhaps  she 
was  drawing  pictures  of  future  joy,  as  had. 
done  Claud  some  moments  before,  for  she 
sat  listlessly,  her  bright  eyes  staring  at  th& 
ivy-covered  tower.  But  did  she  see  it  ?  I 
think  not,  or  she  would  have  recognised 
some  one  crossing  through  the  interior  of 
the  ruin  that  would  have  disturbed  the 
rhythmic  action  of  her  heart ;  but  she  did 
not  see  Claud ;  •  she  did  not  hear  his  foot- 
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steps ;  and  lie  walked  on  unnoticed.  When  he 
came  round  to  the  side  of  the  Abbey,  he  hid 
behind  a  lime  tree,  the  thick  foliage  of  which 
completely  shaded  him  from  all  observa- 
tion ;  and  from  this  secluded  spot  he  viewed 
the  landscape  that  Claude  Lorraine  might 
have  rendered  famous  had  he  glanced  at  it 
for  an  instant.  What  tranquillity  the  scene 
portrayed!  The  well-fed  cows  quenching 
their  thirst  in  the  limpid  stream  that  re- 
flected their  graceful  sleek  forms ;  the  sheep 
lying  within  the  shade  afforded  by  the 
Abbey  wall,  and  the  notes  of  the  birds  heard 
dintinctly  through  the  clear  air.  All  in 
that  little  scene  were  at  peace  ;  but  to  the 
lords  of  creation,  the  only  creatures  gifted 
with  mind  and  reason,  this  region  of  verdure 
and  water  imparted  no  pleasure. 

Claud  came  from  his  hiding-place,  and  in 
doing  so  trod  on  a  withered  branch. 

Flora  started,  and  gave  some  exclama- 
tion as  she  discovered  who  was  the  intruder. 

"  Flora,  Flora  V  he  cried,  crossing  hastily 
to  where  the  girl  sat.  *•'  I  saw  you  coming, 
and  I  followed  you.  Do  not  look  so  angry, 
so  reserved.     Say  you  are  glad  to  see  me." 
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"  Mr.  Daly,"  said  Flora  with  surprise. 

"  CaU  me  Claud,"  cried  the  young  man, 
seizing  Flora  by  the  hand.  ''Oh,  Flora! 
do  you  remember  the  past.  Then  we  loved 
each  other.  On  parting  I  told  you  to  think 
of  me  as  a  brother." 

"Mr.  Daly!  Mr.  Daly!"  interrupted 
Flora. 

"  CaU  me  Claud." 

"Well,  Claud,  you  promised  to  be  my 
brother,  and  I  am  thankful,  and " 

"  But  now.  Flora,  I  ask  you  to  call  me  by 
a  dearer  name." 

"  Claud !"  exclaimed  Flora,  beseechingly. 
Not  Claud,  but  husband,"  said  Daly. 
Oh,  Flora !  say  you  will  be  mine  ;  let  me 
call  you.  Flora,  lover,  wife ;  let  us  be  one. 
Our  hearts  beat  for  the  same  enjoyment,  our 
souls  thirst  for  the  same  calm  peace,  the 
same  rural  life ;  our  minds,  our  inclinations 
are  the  same.     Be  mine  1  be  mine !" 

"  Oh,  Claud  !  Claud !"  cried  the  girl,  as  if 
bewildered  by  his  avowal. 

"  Do  you  not  love  me  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  ?"  cried  the  girl,  as  she 
sunk  upon  her  knees  and  wept.     "It  was 
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SO  sudden,  so  unexpected.     My  dear  Claud, 
I  am  so  happy,  so  very,  very  happy." 

"  And  so  am  I !"  cried  Claud  in  an  excited 
manner.  "  I  am  truly  happy,  for  I  now  feel 
that  I  have  done  my  duty.  You  will  for- 
give me  for  the  past.  I  thought  it  was 
best  that  we  should  part ;  bi&t  the  separa- 
tion has  only  increased  my  love.'*  And  he 
again  took  Flora's  hand,  and  was  about  to 
impress  a  kiss  on  her  cheek  when  the  girl 
suddenly  said : 

"  Claud,  tell  me  first,  are  you  not  engaged 
to  your  cousin  ?" 

"  No,  Flora ;  until  a  few  moments  since 
I  was  free,  but  now  I  am  in  bondage,  and  I 
would  kiss  my  enslaver,"  said  Claud,  kissing 
Flora  for  the  first  time.  And  lo !  they  were 
interrupted. 

Such  things  occur  in  farces,  but  seldom 
in  real  life.  People  generally  choose  some 
secret  recess  wherein  to  exchange  these 
tokens  of  affection;  but  Claud,  like  the 
young  gentlemen  in  those  merry  sketches, 
seemed  to  have  made  choice  of  the  most 
unlucky  moment,  and  the  most  public  spot 
to  have  sealed  his  engagement. 
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"Mrs.  Lawson!"  exclaimed  Flora  with 
horror,  as  that  lady  and  Mrs.  Moore  O'Don- 
nel  stood  before  her. 

"  Miss  Meldon !"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson  in  a 
reproachful  tone. 

Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  said  nothing,  but 
looked  volumes,  and  perhaps  had  she  not 
been  there  Mrs.  Lawson  would  have  taken 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  have  led  her  home, 
and  have  given  her  a  good  lecture  on  her 
foolish  conduct;  but  no  one  would  have 
known  that  the  governess  was  guilty  of 
folly.  But  having  a  companion — ^who  evi- 
dently was  horrified  at  the  girl's  conduct, 
and  looked,  heavens!  how  she  looked  at 
Flora !  in  one  glance  she  seemed  to  accuse, 
judge,  and  condemn  her,  and  then  to  turn 
away  in  disgust — Mrs.  Lawson  thus  spoke  : 

"  Miss  Meldon,  my  sister  said  I  should 
find  you  both  here ;  wishing  to  prove  that 
she  was  in  error,  I  came,  and '* 

"  Mrs.  Lawson,"  cried  Flora,  crossing  to 
that  lady,  "  I  am  not  to  blame " 

"  Stay,  Flora,  let  me  speak,"  said  Claud, 
stepping  forward.  "I  have  made  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  Miss  Meldon ;  she  has 
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consented,  and  I  sealed  that  consent  with  a 
kiss.  Now,  as  she  has  no  mother,  we  kneel 
to  yon,  to  bless  our  union." 

Mrs.  Lawson  blessed  the  youthful  pair. 
"This  will  be  news  for  Mr.  Whitehead,'* 
she  cried;  "wont  I  have  a  laugh  against 
Honoria.  Mrs.  Connaught,  you  know,  Mr. 
Daly,  did  everything  in  her  power  to  keep 
you  apart." 

"I  am  aware,"  said  Claud,  coldly.  "I 
am  truly  Irish ;  I  ever  remember  a  kindness, 
and  I  never  can  forget  an  injury.     Mrs. 

Connaught's    conduct     has    been But 

she  is  your  sister ;  and  you  must  excuse  my 
excitement." 

"She  was  not  to  blame;  it  was  intended 
for  the  best,"  said  Flora. 

"Tes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson.  "She 
thought  you  were  engaged  to  your  cousin." 

"How  could  that  report  have  gone^ 
abroad  ?"  asked  Claud. 

"  Why,  your  uncle  set  it  afloat,"   cried 
Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel ;  and  as  they  strolled 
home,  what  the  Count  had  said  was  told  at . 
full  length. 

Mrs.  Connaught  was  in  her  room  when 
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Flora  returned,  and  her  joy  was  sincere 
wlien  she  heard  what  had  occurred ;  every- 
one was  gay  and  happy  that  evening,  but 
she  was  the  gayest  and  happiest  of  the  little 
party. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  lovers 
walked  again  to  the  ruined  abbey.  Often 
in  after  life  Flora  thought  of  that  day :  it 
seemed  as  if  an  avenue  to  bliss  had  been 
opened  to  her,  and  that  she  was  to  have  no 
more  trials !     Poor  Flora ! 

Monday  and  Tuesday  passed,  and  the 
people  had  crowded  into  Femley  Lodge ; 
every  available  room  was  occupied,  and  all 
seemed  intent  on  enjoyment.  Wednesday 
came,  and  all  went  to  the  races. 

The  guests  had  returned  to  the  Lodge,  and 
dinner  was  nearly  over,  when  the  Count  de 
Fauxcour  and  his  daughter  drove  to  the  door* 

Maud  remained  upstairs  until  the  com- 
pany commenced  to  arrive  at  the  ball  that 
Mrs.  Lawson  was  giving  to  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  whilst  the  Count  joined  the 
gentlemen  in  the  dining-room. 

The  ball  was  a  success  ;  everyone  was 
surprised  at  the  resemblance  between  Maud 
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and  Flora.  They  were  both  dressed  in 
white :  one  was  gorgeous  in  la<5e,  whilst  the 
other  wore  a  simple  muslin ;  but  the  effect 
was  the  same,  and  innumerable  were  the 
mistakes  that  were  made. 

Maud  had  heard  of  her  cousin's  engage- 
ment, but  her  father  had  not,  and  as  he 
was  leading  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  into  the 
refreshment-room,  he  pointed  to  Claud  and 
Flora,  who  were  sitting  in  the  library, 

"  My  nephew  and  daughter  have  chosen 
a  cool  spot,"  he  said  to  his  partner,  as  they 
walked  by  the  door. 

"•That  is  not  your  daughter ;  that  is 
Miss  Meldon,"  simpered  the  lady — "your 
niece  that  is  to  be." 

"Miss  Meldon,"  he  said,  retracing  his 
steps.  "  Oh,  it  is  not  Maud ;  I  am  getting 
quite  blind.  But  I  am  keeping  you  in  the 
cold." 

The  Count  wished  to  hear,  and  heard,  all 
about  the  love  affair :  he  laughed,  seemed 
delighted,  asked  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  to 
introduce  him  to  his  pretty  niece. 

Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  did  so.  And  the 
Count  asked  Flora  to  dance ;  she  complied. 
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and  De  Fauxcour,  as  he  led  her  away, 
fondled  her  arm,  having  feelings  something 
similar  to  those  of  the  fox  when  he  licks 
the  goose  in  that  marvellous  assembly  con- 
stituting the  "  happy  family." 

They  danced ;  then  he  led  her  to  supper, 
and  kept  her  with  him  until  he  found  out 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Meldon's  child.  Then 
he  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  and  bowed. 

"  She  shall  never  be  his  wife,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  went  to  seek  Maud,  whom  he 
found  with  Hugh  Middleton. 

When  all  were  retiring  for  the  night,  De 
Fauxcour  whispered  to  his  nephew,  "  Will 
you  come  to  my  room  before  going  to 
bed  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Claud,  as  he  went  to 
bid  Flora  good  night. 

Claud  was  one  of  the  last  to  retire ;  he 
slowly  mounted  the  stairs,  and  knocked  at 
the  door  opposite  to  his. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  the  Count. 

And  Claud  quietly  entered  the  room. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ALL      AT      AN     END. 


ILAUD  only  sat  with  bis  nncle 
whilst  the  latter  smoked  a  cigar, 
■and  yet  in  that  short  time  he 
was  transformed  from  the  hap- 
piest to  the  most  wretched  of 
men.  "  Was  it  all  true  that  De  Faoxcour 
had  said  P"  Claud  asked  himself,  as  he 
retired  to  write  to  Mr.  "Whitehead.  "  Was 
Flora  really  the  child  of  Mabel  Meldon — 
that  artfnl  woman,  who  had  ensnared  the 
son  of  her  confiding  mistress  into  an. engage- 
ment of  marriage,  and  then  finding  that  her 
scheme  to  become  the  wife  to  the  heir  of 
Dalymonnt  did  not  succeed,  had  deceived  an 
honest  man,  and  had  driven  him  to  a  life  of 
sin  and  despair  by  her  despicable  conduct  ?" 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Count  had  painted 
Mabel's  character,   and  knowing  that   the 
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actual  facts  could  not  be  denied,  he  advised 
Claud  to  write  to  Mr.  Whitehead. 

"  He  is  more  conversant  with  the  facts 
than  I  am,  for  he  has  been  at  Daly  mount 
for  so  many  years,  and,  had  he  been  here, 
to  him  I  should  have  left  the  painful  task 
of  disclosing  to  you  who  were  the  parents 
of  the  girl  you  have  chosen  to  be  your  wife. 
She  seems  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  womanly 
grace  and  modesty;  even   so  appears  her 
mother — ^that  Mrs.  West,  as  we  call  her — 
but  she  was  so  deceitful  in  her  youth,  that 
even  now  1  doubt  her  sincerity  of  repentance, 
and  were  it  not  for  a  foolish  promise  to  my 
dying  wife,  I  should  have  banished  her  long 
since.      Forgive   me,    nephew,   if   I   have 
pained  you;    but  I  could  not  blindly  let 
you   engage   yourself  to   the  daughter   of 
Mabel  Meldon,  a  girl  whose  lawful  father  is 
a  convicted  felon." 

All  these  cruel  words  were  smiting  Claud's 
brain  as  he  sat  at  his  desk.  She  was  the 
child  of  whom  he  had  read  in  the  sketch, 
the  infant  that  the  mother  had  wished  to 
poison. 

"  Oh,  that  she  had,"  muttered  Claud,  for- 
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getful  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  wish,  "  that 
we  had  never  met  again;  we  might  have 
forgotten  each  other,  and  have  been  happy. 
Now  we  must  part  once  more  and  for  ever, 
and,  Flora,  I  cannot  tell  you  why ;  you  are 
ignorant.  Or  is  this  ignorance  assumed? 
Have  you  inherited  from  your  mother,  with 
her  other  qualities,  that  of  being  deceitful?" 
As  he  uttered  these  words,  before  him  rose 
the  image  of  a  pale  face  with  a  Madonna- 
like expression,  and  before  this  shadow, 
created  by  a  fevered  brain,  he  humbly  asked 
forgiveness. 

"Wlioever  be  your  parents,  Flora,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  you  are  true.  We  can  live  in 
another  land  where  it  will  not  be  known 
that  your  father  is  a  convict."  The  word 
seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  and  throwing 
up  his  hands,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Do  I  dream  ? 
Is  this  some  horrible  nightmare  ?  Oh,  that 
it  were,  then  I  might  awake  and  laugh  at 
my  past  uneasiness.  But  for  me  there  is  no 
waking  from  this  sad  reality.  She  whom  I 
love  can  never  be  mine.  How  can  I  wed 
you.  Flora,  however  pure  and  holy  you  may 
be,  when  such  as  Mabel  and  her  husband 
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call  you  daughter  ?"     And  seizing  his  pen, 
he  commenced  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitehead. 

For  hours  he  wrote,  not  looking  over  what 
he  had  written,  never  thinking  of  what  he 
should  write.  All  the  ideas  that  flashed  to 
his  mind  he  traced  on  the  paper.  Now  he 
told  of  his  undying  love  for  Flora,  then  he 
rebuked  Mr.  Whitehead  for  the  reticence  he 
had  observed  concerning  the  girl's  parents. 
Here  he  begged  that  he  might  be  informed  of 
the  worst.  Was  Mabel  such  as  the  Count  de- 
scribed ?  Then  he  asked  was  Flora  ignorant 
of  her  father's  fate  ?  At  one  time  he  blamed 
the  uld  man  for  introducing  the  child  of 
Hugh  Meldon  into  a  family  like  Mrs.  Law- 
son's,  and  farther  on  he  blessed  him  for 
giving  the  girl  a  good  and  religious  educa- 
tion, and  ended,  after  many  sheets  had  been 
covered,  with  the  fond  hope  that  anything 
he  had  said  might  not  give  offence,  for  his 
mind  was  on  fire,  and  he  knew  not  what  he 
had  written.  Then  having  folded  his  letter 
he  directed  it  to  Eichard  Whitehead,  Esq., 
4ind  retired  to  bed;  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
think  of  how  overjoyed  he  had  been  some 
hours  ago,  and  how  wretched  he  felt  now. 
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And  Flora,  she  was  still  happy.  She  had 
no  idea  of  the  direful  news  that  Claud 
had  heard,  and  now  was  calmly  sleeping. 

Claud  hailed  the  morning  with  pleasure. 
He  rose  from  his  bed,  rolled  himself  in  his 
dressing-gown,  and  walking  to  the  window, 
threw  open  the  casement  and  sat  down. 
The  cool,  mild  winds  of  the  June  morning 
revived  him  a  little,  and  he  began  to  medi- 
tate on  what  he  should  do,  when,  seeing  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Whitehead  on  the  table,  he 
determined  to  carry  it  to  the  next  village, 
in  order  that  it  might  go  by  the  morning's 
mail.  He  dropped  some  eau-de-Cologne  in 
a  large  basin  of  water,  and  then  dipped  his 
head  into  this  invigorating  bath.  De  Faux- 
cour  had  recommended  it  to  him  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  he  was  fatigued  from  walking 
on  a  hot  summer's  day.  Then  it  acted  like 
magic,  but  now  Claud  found  that  some  more 
potent  remedy  should  be  invented  to  atone 
for  a  sleepless  night. 

Claud  walked  noisily  down  the  stairs,  and 
alarmed  the  indefatigable  Catherine,  who  was 
busily  engaged  sweeping  the  hall.     He  bid 
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her  good  morning,  and  asked  her  the  shortest 
way  to  the  village. 

"Which  of  the  villages,  sir?"  said  Cathe- 
rine, who  virished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  "  Miss  Meldon's  intended,"  as  he  was 
called,  "  for  we  are  as  near  Bally  Stoad  as 
Bally  Mithell,  and  I  think  Bally  Stoad  is 
the  nearer." 

"  I  don't  much  care  to  which  I  go,*^*  re- 
plied Claud,  smiling  at  the  girl's  Irishism. 
"  I  want  to  post  a  letter." 

"  Then  you  need  not  go  to  either,  sir,  for 
there  is  a  post-office  in  Femley,  which  is 
outside  the  front  gate.  Do  you  know  Mrs. 
NeiUy's?" 

"No;  but  rU  find  it  out." 

"  She  sells  candles  and  snufF." 

"I  don't  want  either,"  said  Claud, 
gloomily. 

"I  know  you  don't;  but  it  is  to  give 
you  a  notion  of  where  the  post-office  is, 
for  it  is  next  Mrs.  Neilly's.  Do  you 
know  Pat  M'Grath's,  the  gardener's  son's 
house  ?" 

"No,"   said  Claud,   as   he  took  a  stick 
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from  amongst  a  number  that  were  together 
in  a  stand;  "but  I'll  find  the  office,  I 
daresay." 

"You  can't  miss  it,  for  there  are  only 
three  houses  in  Femley,  and  it  is  the 
middle  one,"  said  Catherine,  as  Claud  left 
the  hall. 

Claud  easily  found  the  office,  posted  the 
letter,  took  a  quick  walk  along  the  high  road, 
and  then  made  his  way  home  through  some 
fields  to  the  side  garden  that  lay  beneath 
his  window.  He  walked  the  narrow  path 
dividing  two  rows  of  flower  beds,  and  sud- 
denly  started  back  as  the  form  of  a  girl  rose 
from  behind  a  large  bush  of  fuchsia. 

"Why,  Claud,"  cried  Flora,  who  was 
gathering  some  flowers  for  the  breakfast- 
table,  "  your  footsteps  fall  as  lightly  on  the 
earth  as  do  sunbeams  on  the  water.  Is  not 
that  poetical  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not 
original." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  secrete  your- 
self? I  did  not  see  you  as  I  approached." 

"  I  am  small  and  easily  hid.  Oh,  Claud ! 
would  you  cut  me  that  rose?  I  cannot 
reach  it." 
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"  With  pleasure,"  said  Claud,,  taking  the 
pair  of  scissors  and  severing  the  flower  from 
the  tree. 

"Did  you  find  the  post-office,  Claud?" 
asked  Flora,  as  she  put  the  rose  into  her 
basket.  "Catherine  told  me  that  you  had 
no  idea  as  to  where  it  was  situated." 

"  Why,  had  I  been  seeking  some  obscure 
dwelling  in  Dublin,  she  could  not  have 
taken  more  trouble  to  describe  its  situation 
than  she  did  to  enable  me  to  find  the 
principal  building  in  a  hamlet  of  three 
houses." 

"Had  I  known  any  one  was  going  to 
send  a  letter  by  the  early  post,  I  would 
have  sent  one  I  wrote  to  Mr.  White- 
head." 

"  Mine  was  to  him." 

"You  told  him  of  our  engagement?" 
asked  Flora,  blushing  as  she  spoke.  "  Mine 
was  to  ask  his  blessing,  for  he  is  my  only 
guardian,  my  father " 

"Did  you  never  know  another  father, 
Flora  ?  You  do  not  remember  calling  your 
parents  papa,  mamma  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Flora,  as  she  bowed  her  head. 
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as  if  to  look  at  a  conYolvulns,  but  in  realiiy 
to  conceal  a  tear.  ''My  earliest  remem- 
brances are  associated  with  my  poor  grand- 
mother. I  have  often  seen  people  look  at 
me  and  murmnr  as  they  left,  some  unintel- 
ligible sentences  which  I  felt  were  words 
of  pity.** 

Cland  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  a 
seat.  "You  will  not  be  angpry  with  me. 
Flora  ?"  he  said,  softly ;  "  but  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Whitehead  to  know  who  were 
your  parents.** 

"  And  what  do  you  hope  to  hear  ?**  asked 
Flora,  eagerly. 

"  That  they  were  humble  people  that  be- 
came ruined  during  the  famine,  and  died 
leaving  you  an  orphan,  or  some  such  thing ; 
but " 

"I  fear  you  will  get  no  such  answer,**^ 
interrupted  Flora^  as  she  shook  her  head 
mounifaUy. 

Her  companion  stared  at  her  as  she 
spoke.  Did  she  know  what  answer  should 
come?  Was  her  ignorance  of  her  birth 
and  parentage  assumed?  No;  her  mother 
may  have  been  deceitfiil,  but   she  should 
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be  indeed  a  hypocrite  that  could  look  in 
Claud's  face  as  did  Flora  now,  and  had  done 
many  times  when  she  spoke  of  the  mystery 
of  her  birth. 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Flora?  Why 
do  you  say  you  fear  with  such  confidence ; 
you  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any 
other  answer  will  come  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  no  reason.  But,  Claud,  had 
my  parents  died  when  I  was  young  I  should 
have  been  called  an  orphan — and,  Claud, 
why  would  their  death  be  concealed  ?  Why 
are  their  names  never  mentioned?  Oh, 
Claud — dear  Claud !  I  fear,  and  have  done 
so  for  some  time,  that  there  is  some- 
thing  ^" 

"  What  do  you  fear  ?"  said  Claud,  encir- 
cling the  girl's  waist. 

'  "  I  have  a  dread  that  there  is  something 
disgraceful." 

"  Tou  ordy  fear  ?  You  do  not  know  ?'* 
cried  Claud,  loosening  his  hold. 

"Tou  do  not  doubt  me?"  said  Flora, 
reproachfully,  "To  no  other  have  I  men- 
tioned this  fearful  dread  that  haunts  me 
night  and  day,  and  the  more  I  meditate  the 
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stronger  is  the  conviction  riveted  in  my 
mind.  Mr.  Whitehead's  reticence,  my 
grandmother's  bitter  unkind  remarks  and 
gloomy  forebodings  when  a  marriage  of  a 
young  couple  was  announced — and  the 
smith,  he  has  told  me  a  falsehood." 

"  How  ?"  asked  Claud. 

"He  said  my  parents  were  married  in 
America ;  and  such  is  not  the  case.  They 
were  married  in  Dalymount » 

"How  do  you  know?"  cried  Claud. 
"  You  have  often  professed  ignorance  as  to 
their  wedding." 

"Do  not  doubt  me,  Claud;  I  can  bear 
anything  but  that.  It  was  not  until  within 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  ascertained  this  fact, 
by  finding  in  an  old  vase  of  my  grand- 
mother's a  certificate  of  their  marriage.  If 
there  is  anything  disgraceful  it  is  since  that 
time,"  the  girl  repeated  slowly,  and  then  in 
a  voice  of  agony  she  cried,  "  Oh,  Claud,  if 
there  is  ?" 

"  If  there  is,"  repeated  Claud,  thought- 
fully. There  was  an  awkward  pause; 
both  turned,  and  their  eyes  met,  and  in  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  the  moment  what 
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might  not  Claud  have  vowed  had  not  the 
sound  of  footsteps  fallen  upon  his  ear. 
Flora  dried  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  receive 
the  intruder  cheerfully.  It  was  Middleton, 
bright  and  happy  as  if  he  had  come  in  for 
six  thousand  a  year,  instead  of  having 
squandered  that  large  fortune.  He  good- 
humouredly  bantered  Claud.  Flora,  as  soon 
as  she  could,  made  some  excuse,  and  left 
the  gentlemen,  who  sauntered  here  and 
there  through  the  garden,  and  then  joined 
the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  breakfast-room. 

Flora  did  not  accompany  the  party  to  the 
races,  so  Claud  went  with  Miss  Lawson,  and 
people  said  he  was  forgetting  Miss  Meldon, 
so  much  attention  did  he  pay  Miss  Lawson. 
On  arriving  on  the  course,  Claud  sought  the 
betting-ring ;  he  could  not  dawdle  through 
the  day  with  the  carriage  party.  No,  he 
required  some  excitement  to  quench  his 
anxiety. 

"This  suspense,"  he  would  exclaim  in 
the  midst  of  his  book-making,  "is  into- 
lerable. I  fear  she  is  that  woman  s  child.'* 
He  did  not  let  himself  think,  or  he  would 
have  seen  that  there  was  no  hope  that  his 
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question  would  be  negatived.  No,  he  hur- 
ried here  and  there  through  the  paddock, 
now  betting  five  to  one  on  some  unknown 
horse,  or  taking  odds  against  the  favourite : 
with  this  man  he  took  two  against  the  field, 
and  with  some  one  else  he  backed  a  young 
mare  because  it  was  called  Flora. 

"My  nephew's  book  is  made  up,'  said 
the  Count,  on  returning  to  the  ladies.  "  But 
however  goes  the  race,  he  is  certain  to  lose 
a  thousand  or  two." 

The  Count  was  wrong ;  by  some  marvel- 
lous luck,  and .  to  the  consternation  and 
dismay  of  all  the  betting-men,  and  par- 
ticular delight  of  Claud,  Flora  came  in  first, 
the  winner  of  the  race. 

By  this  stroke  of  fortune  Daly  won  suf- 
ficient to  clear  his  other  bets,  and  so  well 
content  was  he,  that  his  spirits  rose,  and 
his  excitement  increased  witli  each  race. 

By  mutual  consent  Claud  and  Flora 
seemed  to  avoid  each  other ;  they  were 
waiting  for  Mr.  Whitehead's  answer.  And 
it  was  remarked  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  a  Miss  Primrose,  and  when  dancing 
with  that  lady  at  the  party  given  in  the 
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evening,  Mrs.  Connaught  regarded  him 
with  ill-concealed  anger,  and  had  her 
eyes  been  "Heavens  own  lightning,"  he 
would  have  been  a  cinder  long  since. 

The  evening  of  the  third  and  last  day  of 
the  race  every  one  retired  early,  for  there 
was  to  be  a  picnic  on  the,  following  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  of  the^  picnic  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Whitehead  arrived. 

Piercing  was  the  shriek  Claud  gave  when 
he  scanned  the  closely  written  pages.  It 
was  all  true  ;  everything  that  the  Count  had 
said  was  confirmed,  save  what  now  appeared 
to  Claud  unimportant,  that  Mabel  was  not 
SL  designing  woman,  but  a  young  and  weak 
girl,  who  fell,  as  thousands  fall,  by 
blindly  trusting  men  who  they  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  as  demi-gods — and  to  do 
•these  gods  justice,  they  sacrifice  as  many 
victims  at  the  altar  of  Cupid  as  did  the 
^lite  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

Every  random  question  put  by  Claud 
was  answered,  his  reason  for  placing  Flora 
in  the  position  she  now  occupied,  and  for 
his  concealing  from  Claud  who  were  her 
parents,  was  explained.     That  Flora  was 
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ignorant  of  her  mother's  deception,  and  of 
her  father's  present  whereabouts,  was  care- 
fully told,  and  he  ended  this  long  painful 
letter  by  a  few  words  which  permanently 
fixed  themselves  on  Claud's  mind. 

"  You  blame  me  for  ever  bringing  you 
together,  and  though  I  feel  sorry  for  having 
done  so,  I  am  not  alone  culpable.  You 
have  much  to  accuse  yourself  of.  Though 
she  was  young,  too  young  and  beautiful  to 
be  your  nurse  I  admit,  yet  she  was  prudent 
and  sedate,  and  her  esteem  for  you  would 
not  have  grown  into  this  strong  love  had 
you  not  clandestinely  won  her  heart  by 
paying  her  attention  behind  my  back,  and 
speaking  to  her  in  a  strain,  she  not  being 
your  equal,  that  was  decidedly  wrong. 

"  One  day  hearing  your  patrician  senti- 
ments about  some  friend  who  made  a* 
low  match,  I,  hearing  that  you  were  pay- 
ing attention  to  my  child,  banished  her 
from  my  home,  sent  her  to  Dalymount,  then 
to  Fernley.  The  evening  before  going  to 
her  present  abode,  you  spoke  to  her — told 
her  to  call  you  brother,  and  as  such  has  the 
girl  tried  to  look  upon  you.     When  with 
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me,  I  spoke  of  your  engagement  to  your 
cousin.  At  first  her  face  flushed — she  loved 
you  still ;  but  after  a  few  days  we  conversed 
about  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  re- 
turns to  Femley,  finds  you  there ;  you  re- 
kindle the  love,  make  vows,  and  oflFer  your 
hand  in  marriage.  Then  you  hear  of  the 
disgrace  attached  to  her  parent's  name,  and 
you  cast  her  off.  I  must  say  wisely,  for 
though  Flora  Meldon  might  grace  a  throne, 
yet  Hugh  Meldon's  daughter  would  not  be 
the  proper  wife  for  the  Squire  of  Dalymount. 
But  before  making  this  offer,  you  should 
have  ascertained  all  about  her  parents,  and 
then  my  child  would  have  been  saved  this 
second,  and  I  fear  more  severe  trial." 

Again  and  again  Claud  read  this  letter. 
^'He  is  unjust,"  he  cried.  "I  never  tried 
clandestinely  to  win  her  heart."  And  then 
the  hot  blood  came  to  his  cheeks,  as  he  re- 
membered the  lonely  walks  by  Lough  Arro. 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  to  blame,  and  keenly  do  I 
feel  the  punishment  of  my  fault." 

The  breakfast  bell  rang  merrily  through 
the  house,  and  Claud,  looking  ill  and 
flushed,  joined  the  gay  party.     The  meal 
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passed  quietly,  and  then  the  carriages 
started  for  the  picnic.  Middleton  accom- 
panied Maud  and  the  Count,  Claud  promis* 
ing  to  follow  on  a  hack  car. 

When  they  were  all  gone  Claud  walked 
into  the  garden,  half  dreading,  half  wishing 
to  see  Flora.  "What  should  he  say  to 
her? — ^how  tell  her  that  this  marriage  could 
never  he?  And  why?  Why  was  he  to 
relinquish  the  only  woman  he  had  ever 
truly  loved? — a  girl  in  whose  society  he 
alone  felt  happy  ?  He  was  to  leave  her — 
fly  from  her  company,  and  live  a  dreary 
life,  not  because  she,  the  pure-minded  Flora^ 
had  been  guilty  of  any  faults,  but  on 
account  of  the  crimes  of  parents  that  she 
never  remembered  to  have  seen,  and  whose 
voices  she  may  have  never  heard.  It 
seemed  absurd,  and  he  turned  hastily,  with 
the  determination  of  seeing  the  girl,  and  of 
again  renewing  his  love.  Claud  entered 
the  house  by  a  small  side-door,  walked  up 
the  narrow  steps,  and  in  passing  the  school- 
room he  glanced  into  it  through  a  window 
that  looked  into  the  passage,  and  on  a  chair 
near  an  old-fashioned  desk  sat  Flora. 
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"TU  speak  to  her/'  said  Claud,  as  he 
walked  to  the  door,  and  entered  the  room. 

As  Flora  sat,  her  back  was  towards  the 
door,  but  she  turned  on  hearing  some  one 
enter. 

"  Claud  V  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  riora,  it  is  Claud ;  and  is  he  not 
welcome  to  this  your  retreat?"  said  the 
young  man,  drawing  a  seat  near  to  where 
she  sat.  "  Why  are  you  not  with  the  rest  ? 
you  were  to  be  of  the  picnic  party  ?  But  I 
suppose  it  is  your  love  of  solitude  that  has 
kept  you  a  recluse  for  thdse  last  few  days  ?" 

"  I  had  a  headache,"  replied  Flora,  as 
she  wondered  what  was  the  meaning  of 
Claud's  speaking  thus.  She  knew  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  her  history,  for  that 
morning  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
"Whitehead,  disclosing  the  secret  she  so 
longed  to  know,  and  which  now  she  wished 
she  had  never  heard.  She  had  not  seen 
any  one  since  its  perusal,  and  now,  before 
Claud,  she  felt  like  a  guilty  creature — an 
object  of  contempt,  a  thing  that  the 
meanest  hireling  in  Fernley  might  point 
at   with  scorn,  as  being  a  convict's  child. 

4—2 
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Yes,  Claud  knew  all,  and  must  hate  and 
despise  her.  These  thoughts  were  running 
through  the  girl's  mind  as  she  continued, 
"  To  join  and  be  an  acquisition  to  a  party 
of  pleasure  your  heart  must  be  gay,  light, 
capable  of  meeting  every  little  contretemps 
with  a  bright  smile,  a  merry  laugh " 

"  Well?"  interrupted  Claud. 

"  Well !"  reiterated  Flora,  "  would  these 
swollen  eyes  not  mock  a  gay  reunion  ?" 

"  You  have  been  weeping,  Flora  ?" 

"And  do  you  not  know  the  cause, 
Claud?"  said  Flora,  calmly.  "I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Whitehead  the  story  of  my 
parents." 

"And  I  also  have  had  a  letter  from 
him." 

"  But  you  had  heard  it  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  Flora ;  but  I  thought  my  uncle 
slandered  you.     I  did  not  believe." 

"  But  now  you  believe,  for  it  must  be 
true.  Oh,  that  it  were  false! — that  Mr. 
Whitehead  were  mistaken !" 

"  It  is   too   true !"  said  Claud,  sorrow- 

fully. 

"  But  you  do  not  despise  me !"   cried 
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Flora,  falling  on  her  knees;  "  say  you  do 
not  loath  me ;  that  you  will  not  regard  me 
as  will  all  the  world.  Oh,  Claud  i  in  my 
affliction  let  me  have  that  consolation,  or 
the  chalice  will  be  too  bitter !"  And  she 
sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Flora,  rise,"  said  Claud,  kindly. 

"No,  no !  On  my  knees  I  humbly  ask — 
I  supplicate !  Oh,  Claud !  I  am  not  to 
blame !  Do  not  visit  my  father's  sin  upon 
me  !     Do  not ! — do  not  V 

"  Flora,  you  shall  ever  be  to  me  the  same 
dear,  pure  creature  that  you  were,  and  have 
been,  since  I  first  saw  you." 

"  Bless  you  for  those  words  !"  cried  Flora, 
rising.  "  I  will  value  them  through  life, 
and  think  of  them  unto  my  death,  for, 
Claud,  I  loved,  and  do  still  love  you.  I 
once  gave  you  my  idea  of  real  love — it  is 
undying.  When  my  eyes  shall  have  grown 
dim,  and  my  memory  weak  with  age,  the 
remembrance  of  those  kind  words  will 
renew  my  love,  though  the  object  may  be 
away  in  another  land,  or  amongst  the 
happy  dead,  will  stimulate  my  blood,  and 
make  my  eyes  sparkle  with  the  brilliancy  of 
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youth.  And  now,  good-bye,  Claud  — 
brother.  And  when  you  are  married,  and 
happy  with  some  fair  daughter  whose 
parents'  sin  wont  cause  the  blush  to  mantle 
her  cheek,  do  not  think  slightingly  of  poor 
Flora  Meldon,  who  will  be  alone  in  the 
vast  New  World !" 

"  Not  alone !"  cried  Claud, "  for  where  you 
go  there  shall  I  be ;  no  other  but  you  shall 
be  my  wife!"  As  he  spoke,  he  advanced 
towards  the  girl,  but  she,  stepping  back, 
cried,  "  Claud,  your  words  were  kindness, 
but  this  oflTer  is  madness:  I  can  never  be 
your  wife ;  and  you,  when  the  excitement  has 
passed  away,  would  have  regretted  the  step 
you  had  taken." 

"  Never  !"  exclaimed  Claud.  "  I  have 
not  made  the  offer  without  due  considera- 
tion." 

"What  would  all  your  friends  say? 
Think " 

"If  they  dared  to  speak,  I  should  not 
heed  their  words ;  and  if  they  caused  you 
pain,  the  world  is  wide — we  can  live 
abroad." 

"Dear,  kind  Claud  !" 
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"  Mora,  say  you  will  be  mine — ^that  you 
will  not  be  biassed  by  the  cruel  intelligence 
of  this  morning." 

"  Claud,  I  must  leave  you ;  but  you 
have  made  me  so  happy  that  the  pain  at 
parting  is  almost  removed." 

"  Parting  !  then  you  refuse  my  hand  ?" 

"  I  do,  Claud,  for  I  am  not  worthy  of 
being  yours.  It  must  not  be  in  the  power 
of  mortal  to  cast  a  look  of  scorn  at  your 
wife.  The  mistress  of  Dalymount  must 
never  be  ashamed  of  hearing  her  maiden 
name  mentioned." 

"  Flora,  my  child,  you  are  right,"  said  a 
voice  which  both  knew.  The  girl  turned, 
and  rushed  to  meet  the  speaker. 

"  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Whitehead  I  this  is  so 
kind,  so  good  of  you  to  come,"  and  as 
she  spoke  the  tears  flowed  down  her 
cheeks. 

Claud  shook  the  gentleman  warmly  by 
the  hand.  "You  will  persuade  her  to 
accede  to  my  desire." 

"No,  I  think  she  has  acted  wisely, 
heroically.  This  has  been  so  sudden.  You 
might  repent." 
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"  Doubted,  and  by  you !"  said  Claud,  re- 
proachfully, looking  at  the  man  who  held 
the  treasure  he  so  longed  to  possess. 

"  No,  my  son,  I  do  not  doubt  you ;  but 
you  are  young,  and  my  poor  child's  sorrow 
has  moved  you  to  pity,  and  has  spurred  you 
to  make  this  proposal,  for  which  in  calmer 
moments  you  may,  I  say,  you  may  feel  sorry." 
Claud  held  down  his  head,  and  the  old  man 
went  on,  "  If  after  twelve  months  you  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  I'll  give  her  to  you 
with  my  blessing." 

"  No,"  said  Flora,  "  I'll  never  be  his.  It 
is  not  that  I  doubt  his  love,  which  I  believe 
to  be  most  sincere,  but  his  wife  must  not 
have  a  sullied  name,  and  fearing  that  in  my 
weak  love  I  might  be  overcome  by  his  gene- 
rous entreaties,  I  will  bind  m3^self  by  an 
oath." 

"  Flora,  Flora !"  cried  Mr.  Whitehead. 

But  the  girl  heeded  not  the  interruption, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange  fire,  and 
her  cheeks  became  florid  with  the  hot  blood 
of  excitement. 

"You  said  that  mv  father  swore  to  be 
revenged  upon  Horace,  and  that  he  tried  to 
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keep  his  oatli.     I  am  his  daughter,  and  like 
him  I  will  try  to  keep  my  oath." 

"  You  shall  not  take  one,"  cried  Mr. 
Whitehead,  seizing  her  round  the  waist. 

"  I  will,  I  feel  I  must,  for  my  love  is  so 
strong,"  she  cried,  as  she  burst  from  her 
guardian  and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees. 
"  God,  to  thee  I  swear,"  she  solemnly  re- 
peated, "  that  so  long  as  my  name  is  Flora 
Meldon  I  will  never  consent  to  be  Claud 
Daly's  wife."  She  rose  hurriedly,  her  breast 
heaving,  and,  firmly  grasping  her  side,  as  if 
to  still  the  violent  beating  of  her  heart,  she 
cried,  "  Go,  Claud,  go !  I  never,  never  can 
be  yours,"  and  she  fell  forward  into  an  arm- 
chair. 

''  Go,  Claud,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead.  "  I 
shall  see  you  in  your  room." 

Claud  left  the  chamber,  and  Mr.  White- 
head stooped  over  the  prostrate  figure  of 
Flora  Meldon. 

When  the  company  returned  from  the 
picnic,  Mr.  Daly  had  left  Fernley.  He 
wrote  an  apology  to  Mrs.  Lawson,  saying 
he  had  to  go  to  Dublin.  The  Count  was 
shocked  at  the  news,  for  he  had  received  a 
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letter  by  the  morning's  delivery  from  the 
late  proprietor  of  the  Chat  Noir,  and  he 
wanted  his  nephew  to  lend  him  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Whitehead,  who  begged  to  have  some  pri- 
vate conversation  with  her  and  Mrs.  Con- 
naught;  and  by  the  permission  of  Flora 
ihey  were  told  all.  But  these  ladies  did 
not  turn  from  the  convict's  daughter.  No, 
the  girl's  great  trial  made  them  feel  a 
g^  inWt  in  her  we.^ :  and  ..n, 
were  the  kind  words  they  spoke  as  they 
sat  with  her  during  the  long  summer's 
evening. 

Early  the  next  morning.  Flora  and  her 
guardian  left  Fernley.  The  former  looked 
back  on  the  bright  red  wall,  behind  the 
clustering  trees.  She  had  spent  a  peaceful 
time  there  with  kind  friends.  Was  all 
happiness  at  an  end  ?  Heaven  knows  she 
thought  so  as  she  drove  along  the  high-road 
to  the  neighbouring  station. 

END   OF   PART   III. 


PA^RT  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     COUNT     IN    DANGER. 

F  you  have  only  six  hundred 
a  year,  and  wish  to  live  as  a 
gentleman,  take  a  house  in 
Dublin.  No  city  presents 
greater  advantages  to  a  man 
of  moderate  income  than  does  the  Irish 
capital.  Houses  and  servants  are  cheap — 
and  not  nasty;  tradespeople  moderate  in 
their  charges,  and  generally  very  good 
workmen,  though,  the  prevailing  habit  of 
promising  you  a  thing  on  Tuesday  and 
sending  it  the  following  Monday  is  often 
provoking.  There  is  no  tax  on  houses  and 
•dogs.  And  if  you  are  a  sporting  man,  you 
have  only  to  give  an  occasional  dinner  to 
some  country  Squire,  and  he  will,  to  repay 
the  compliment,  ask  you  down  for  a  week's 
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hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  to  his  country 
seat,  where  perhaps  you  may  not  find  the 
elegance  and  luxury  of  an  English  home, 
but  where  you  are  certain  of  finding  a 
hearty  welcome,  a  comfortable  house,  and  a 
well-kept  table.  But  the  advantage  that 
in  my  mind  stands  paramount,  is  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  sea ;  and  in  this  respect  both 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  are 
equally  favoured,  for  within  a  short  walking 
distance  of  Sackville  Street  is  Clontarf,  and 
a  few  minutes'  ride  takes  you  to  Howth, 
where  you  may  sit  amongst  the  purple 
heath  or  the  prickly  furzes — ^the  former 
makes  the  more  agreeable  seat — ^and  drink 
large  draughts  of  sea-laden  air.  If  mingled 
with  your  anxiety  for  a  sea'  breeze  you 
have  the  desire  to  see  bright  eyes,  pretty 
mouths,  clear  complexions,  bewitching 
smiles,  and  well  turned  ankles — why,  by 
spending  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  com- 
fortable railway  carriage,  that  runs  smoothly 
along  a  line  picturesquely  situated  almost 
on  the  water  s  edge,  your  wish  can  be 
gratified  by  going  to  Kingstown,  and  walk- 
ing along  the  pier.     If  you  are  addicted  to 
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tails,  dinner-parties,  or  "  soir&s  musicales," 
in  Dublin  you  will  be  happy.  And  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  ball-rooms  are  as 
crowded  and  heated,  the  dinner-parties  as 
dull  and  prosy,  and  the  soir&s  as  tiresome 
and  stupid,  as  any  given  in  the  great 
capital  of  the  sister  island.  Tf  you  care 
for  quiet  social  evenings,  where  a  few  meet 
and  pass  some  hours  in  agreeable  conver- 
sation, I  do  not  know  any  townspeople 
more  suited  to  give  such  an  entertainment 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  for  they 
converse  well,  are  cordial  in  their  manner, 
and  are  remarkably  vivacious  and  witty. 
Header,  if  you  think  that  I  am  prejudiced 
in  Dublin's  favour,  ask  any  one  who  has 
spent  some  time  within  its  walls — ^I  am 
speaking  figuratively,  for  the  city  boasts 
of  none — what  is  his  opinion  of  Ireland's 
chief  town. 

Rathmines  is  a  large  suburb  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city.  It  is  composed 
of  rows  of  large  handsome  houses, 
and  terraces  of  smaller  ones,  here  and 
there  are  crescents  and  innumerable  cot- 
tages huddled  together  and  called  "  Places." 
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It  boasts  of  some  parks,  four  acres  of 
ground  round  which  are  built  some  forty 
houses.  There  are  also  squares,  villas, 
streets,  and  roads.  So  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  is  a  suburb  of  some 
importance.  And  you  cannot  consider  the 
Count  to  have  given  any  other  than  a 
vague  idea  of  where  he  lived  when  he  said 
to  a  gentleman,  "  You  want  to  have  some 
private  conversation  with  me?  then  come 
out  to  my  house.  I  am  lodging  in  Rath- 
mines.*' 

I  need  not  say  that  Hugh  Meldon,  for 
it  was  he  who  surprised,  annoyed,  and 
alarmed  De  Fauxcour,  by  accosting  him  in 
one  of  the  by-streets  on  a  warm  day  in 
August,  did  not  find  his  friend  on  the  first 
evening  he  essayed.  Had  he  thought  that 
the  Count  had  purposely  given  him  this 
indefinite  idea  of  his  whereabouts,  he  would 
have  relinquished  the  search  after  the  first 
few  hours ;  but  he  thought  that  it  arose  from 
carelessness  or  forgetfulness,  for  the  Count 
was  in  a  very  nervous,  anxious  state,  look- 
ing ill  and  weary,  and  had  hurried  away, 
saying  that    it  was  dangerous  for  him  to 
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loiter  in  the  streets,  as  he  feared  to  be  arrested 
for  debt. 

"  Arrested  for  debt !"  exclaimed  Meldon,. 
in  amazement,  and  when  he  recovered  his^ 
surprise  his  friend  was  gone. 

Meldon  called  at  several  grocers'  and 
bakers'  establishments,  in  hopes  that  they 
might  be  patronized  by  the  Count,  but  no- 
one  had  heard  of  such  a  person  as  the 
Count  De  Fauxcour.  Then  he  inquired  at 
the  post-oflSce,  but  the  answer  was  the 
same.  "  He  must  have  changed  his  name,'* 
mused  the  man.  "Yes,  he  is  in  difficulties ; 
and,  hoping  to  elude  his  creditors,  he  has 
assumed  a  false  one,  and  secreted  himself 
in  this  labyrinth  of  houses.  I'll  look 
amongst  the  back  streets,  but  I  fear  my 
search  will  be  fruitless ;  and  if  I  do  not 
find  him  he  is  indeed  lost.  But  it  is  his 
own  fault :  I  am  not  to  blame.  I  tried  to 
keep  my  oath." 

That  evening,  as  on  the  two  or  three 
previous  ones,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings^ 
weary  with  his  day's  walking.  Meldon 
lodged  in  one  of  those  neat  houses  in  lower 
Rutland  Street  that   are  to  the   left  hand 
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as  you  turn  from  Gloucester  Street.  They 
are  small,  cheap,  and  respectable^  and  if 
the  very  prudish  landlady  of  No.  102  had 
any  idea  that  one  of  her  lodgers  was  a  mur- 
derer, and  the  other — for  Redflight,  the  ci- 
devant  landlord  of  the  Chat  Noir,  was  with 
Meldon — was  not  much  better,  she  would 
not  have  laid  her  night-capped  head  upon 
her  pillow  with  such  pleasing  thoughts 
swelling  her  heart  as,  "  I'm  very  fortunate 
to  get  two  such  nice  men  in  the  dead 
season." 

Meldon  opened  the  door  with  his  latch- 
key, and  letting  it  shut  with  a  bang  he 
mounted  the  narrow  stairs  to  his  room. 

"  Tou  must  be  pretty  tired  if  you  have 
been  riding  shank's-mare  ever  since,"  said 
Eedflight,  gruffly.  "  And  your  face,  which 
is  as  pleasant  as  the  devil  when  he's  look- 
ing at  a  man  praying,  tells  me  that  you 
have  had  your  usual  luck." 

"  I  did  not  find  the  house,"  said  Meldon, 
despondingly. 

*' Well,  I  hope  you'll  find  it  soon,  for  I  want 
the  money.  I  suppose  he  thinks  I'd  be 
afeared  to  proclaim  him  to  be  what  he  is " 
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"  Hush  !"  said  Meldon,  "  speak  low.  I 
"do  not  think  that  is  his  reason.  No,  it  is 
poverty ;  he  is  in  debt." 

"  Ave,  to  me." 

"  And  to  others." 

"  But  I  must  be  paid  first." 

**  So  thinks  each  creditor." 

"  It  does  not  matter  what  the  creditors 
think,  let  him  consider  his  interest.  If  he 
-does  not  pay  me,  by  G —  I'll  expose  him, 
proclaim  him  a  mur " 

"  Eedflight !"  interrupted  Meldon. 

"  Well,  look  here,  Meldon,  or  Wilson,  as 
you  wished  to  be  called. — I  give  you  three 
days,  and  if  this  Count  is  not  found  in  that 
time,  I'll  write  on  the  fourth  to  his  nephew, 
stating  you  know  what^ 

"Will  you  come  and  see  me  swing?" 
asked  Meldon,  with  a  faint,  sickly  smile. 

**  I  wont  mention  your  name.  You'll 
escape  scot  free." 

"  My  life  will  be  very  secure  when  De 
Fauxcour  is  committed !" 

"  I  don't  expect  he'll  be  committed,  for  I 
^don't  expect  the  case  to  be  investigated." 

"  Then,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

VOL.  III.  5 
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"  I  mean  to  have  my  silence  purchased."' 

"  And  who  is  to  be  the  purchaser  ?" 

"  The  Count  may  be,  if  he  sends  me  the 
500/. ;  or  it  he  refuses  or  can't  pay,  then  I'll 
apply  to  young  Daly." 

"And  you  expect  Daly  to  give  you  500/. 
to  be  silent  ?" 

"  No,  a  thousand.  He  would  rather  give 
two  than  have  one  of  his  family  swing." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  would.  Not  that  he 
values  the  money,  but  he  will  sacrifice  his 
feelings,  and  let  the  murderer  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  justice." 

"That  would  be  a  nephew-like  act,'^ 
sneered  Kedflight. 

"  De  Fauxcour  is  no  blood  relation,"  an- 
swered Meldon ;  "  and  I  cannot  see  what 
advantage  it  would  be  to  you  to  turn 
Queen's  evidence.  You  would  bring  two. 
men  to  the  gallows,  and  get,  perhaps,, 
200/." 

"  Meldon,"  said  Kedflight,  rising  and 
taking  his  companion  by  the  hand,  "I 
never  will  bring  either  of  you  there ;  and 
were  it  my  intention  to  revenge  the  Count's 
mean,  cheating  conduct,  the  fear  of  your 
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being  implicated  would  deter  me.  My  wish 
is  to  get,  if  I  can,  the  500/.  from  De  Faux- 
cour ;  if  not,  I'll  write  to  Daly,  saying,  that 
if  he  wishes  to  hear  the  true  cause  of  his 
uncle's  death,  that " 

"  You  will  tell  him  ?  By  that  means  you 
will  expose  yourself,  for  he  may  show  your 
letter  to  some  magistrate,  who  will  have 
you  arrested,  and  then,  to  save  yourself, 
you  must  confess  all  you  know." 

"  Gently,  my  friend.  My  first  letter  will 
be  to  feel  my-  way.  I'll  always  give  an 
assumed  name,  and  my  direction  will  be 
some  post-office.  But  this  can  be  all  pre- 
vented by  De  Fauxcour's  paying  his  debt 
like  a  man." 

"  If  he  can't  pay  it  ?"  asked  Meldon. 

"  If  he  doesn't,  I'll  write,  were  I  to  swing 
for  it.  I  swear,  I'll  write  to  Claud  Daly," 
said  Redflight,  inconsistently. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Meldon ;  "  I'll  look 
in  again  to-morrow." 

"  I'll  write,  but  I'll  be  careful  that  you 
and  I  don't  get  into  trouble." 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  much  care,"" 
said  Meldon,  as  he  held  the  door  handle. 

5—2 
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"  Humbug,"  sneered  the  man.  "  You 
are  in  greater  danger  than  I  am.  You 
would  be  certain  of  giving  a  morning's  ex- 
citement to  an  idle  crowd/' 

"Listen,  Eedflight,"  said  Meldon,  as  he 
returned  and  sat  opposite  his  companion.  "  I 
ask  no  mercy  from  you.  Do  not  think  that 
this  search  for  the  Count  arises  from  any 
selfish  fear  of  being  implicated  in  your  accusa- 
tion. I  do  it  to  fufil  an  oath.  And  listen. 
I  would  have  openly  confessed  long  since  to 
the  crime.  You  need  not  start,  for  as  there 
is  a  God  above  us,  I  would — only  by  my  con- 
fession De  Fauxcour  would  stand  accused. 
You  may  sneer  and  disbelieve  me  as  you  will, 
but  since  that  night — a  night  for  which  I 
pined  and — ^no,  no,  I  never  prayed,  if  I  had, 
it  might  have  been  otherwise.  Well,  from 
that  hour  when  I  saw  the  creature  of  my 
hate  floating  in  the  water,  all  feeling  of 
revenge  turned  into  remorse,  and  that  night 
I  wept  like  a  child,  but,  unlike  a  child,  my 
tears  gave  no  relief.  I  fell  asleep  and  saw 
him  struggling  beneath  the  waters.  I 
awoke  and  stared  with  horror,  for  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  I  saw  the  pale  face  of 
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the  murdered  man.  For  months  I  feared  to 
be  alone,  for  my  thoughts  always  wandered 
to  the  one  sad  scene.  I  dreaded  quietness, 
for  througli  the  stillness  I  would  hear 
'  Murder !'  hissed  by  devils.  And  if  I  closed 
my  eyes,  reflected  on  my  drooping  lids 
would  be  pictured  the  hideous  deed.  Often 
have  I  desired  to  confess,  but  De  Faux- 
cour's  contract  forbad  it.  And  were  he  dead 
to-night,  to-morrow  before  the  tribunal 
would  stand  a  self- accused  assassin." 

"Humbug !"  cried  Redflight.  "Your  head 
is  wandering.  Better  take  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  get  to  bed." 

Meldon  took  the  glass  of  spirits  and 
drank  it  in  one  draught,  and  then  hurried 
from  the  room. 

"  What,  only  ten  o'clock  ?"  cried  Red- 
flight.  "I'll  go  out  for  a  couple  of  hours." 
And  so  saying,  the  worthy  descended  the 
almost  perpendicular  staircase. 

The  next  day  Meldon  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  back  streets  of  Rathmines  seeking  for 
the  Count,  and  he  had  almost  determined 
to  go  home  when  he  perceived  a  small  pro- 
vision shop,  at  the  door  of  which  were  bags 
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of  oats,  bran,  meal  and  flower,  and  above 
them  stood  a  large  fignre  of  a  black  man, 
that  told  those  who  understood  such  signs, 
that  tobacco  was  also  sold.  Potatoes,  cab- 
bages, and  such  like  vegetables  formed 
a  complete  pyramid  before  the  window, 
which  was  filled  with  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  articles — soap  and  butter, 
candles  and  sausages,  lucifer  matches  and 
bread  were  indiscriminately  huddled  to- 
gether. A  piece  of  wood  with  a  slit  was 
substituted  for  the  pane  furthest  from  the 
door,  and  over  the  slit  was  painted  in 
capital  characters  I^etters. 

Meldon  entered;  there  was  no  one  in 
the  shop;  but  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
woman  scolding  somebody,  who  was  very 
stupid,  lazy,  and  idle,  who  did  not  care  if 
she — his  wife — made  a  slave  of  herself  so 
that  he  lived  at  his  ease ;  but  she  wouldn't 
stand  it. 

At  this  point  of  her  tirade  she  evidently 
heard  some  one  in  the  shop. 

"  Will  you  answer  the  customers,  and 
not  let  me  do  everything?  I  suppose  ate, 
ate,  ate  is  to  be  your  share,  and  work,  work. 
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work  to  be  mine  ;  but  stay  where  you  are,  ate 
till  you're  full ;  but  mind  you,  it  is  the  last 
time  rU  serve." 

"  A  fine  day,  sir,"  said  the  woman, 
coming  from  her  sitting-room,  and  dis- 
playing  the  figure  and  face  that  once  be- 
longed to  Kate  O'Brien ;  but  now  was  the 
property— and  often  he  regretted  it — of 
Michael  Malony. 

They  had  been  for  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months  in  the  new  shop,  and  were 
getting  on  very  well;  but  you  must  not 
imagine  that  Kate  overworked  herself— for 
she  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  she  worked 
when  it  was  required,  and  talked  a  deal 
more  than  was  necessary;  but  she  made 
one  rule,  and  that  was  to  attend  on  any 
gentleman  customers;  but  this  was  not 
often,  for  gentlemen  don't  generally  have 
much  to  purchase  at  a  "  huxter's,"  and  none 
were  sufficiently  dazzled  with  Kate's  ap- 
pearance to  feign  any  excuse  for  visiting  the 
establishment. 

Meldon  purchased  some  stamps,  and  then 
for  an  excuse  asked  Kate  for  some  twine  to 
tie  up  a  paper  he  was  sending  by  post. 
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"  I'll  make  it  up  for  you,"  said  Katev 
Meldon  Landed  her  the  paper,  and  paid 
her  some  little  compliment.  The  lady 
blushed  and  laughed,  and  said,  "  I'll  hide 
my  hands  if  you  go  on  so." 

"  You  don't  happen  to  know  anyone- 
named  De  Fauxcour  ?"  asked  Meldon. 

"  No,"  answered  the  woman.  And  whea 
Meldon  repeated  the  name,  as  if  he  thought 
she  did  not  understand,  "Oh,  if  there  was 
anyone  of  the  name  I'd  recollect  thim,  foF 
the  sisther  of  the  gintleman  who  lives  near 
to  where  I  was  born,  or  at  laste  he  doesn't 
live  there  now,  for  he  died  or  was  killed  or 
killed  himself;  but  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  he's  dead  and  his  sister,  and  she'a 
dead  too  ;  but  before  she  died  she  married  a 
Mr.  de  Charmonoo,  who  is  now  a  Mr.  de 
Fauxcour.     I  believe  he  is  a  lord." 

"  Then,"  said  Meldon,  "  you  come  from 
near  Sligo  ?" 

"  Faix,  I  come  from  the  very  heart  of  it,, 
and  so  does  my  husband  and  all  belongin' 
to  me." 

Meldon,   fearing   a    long    history,    sud- 
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denly  asked,     "Did    any    old    gentleman 
with  the  slightest  French  accent  live  near  ?'*" 

Kate  thought  for  some  moments,  and 
then  said,  "  There  is  a  Mr.  de  Charm onoo- 
— the  very  name  of  Miss  Daly's  husband," 
she  exclaimed  with  surprise  —  "an  old 
gentleman."  And  she  gave  an  accurate 
description  of  the  Count. 

"  That  is  he,"  exclaimed  Meldon ;  "  where 
does  he  live  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  he  used  to  come  for 
letthers  and  eggs,  and  the  like,  but  lately  a 
lady  comes,  who  is  very  delicate.  She  is 
either  his  wife  or  his  housekeeper ;  but  law  t 
a  man  that  would  buy  four  eggs  wouldn't 
have  a  housekeeper." 

"  I  wonder  where  he  lives  ?"  mused 
Meldon. 

"  I  can't  say  for  certain,  but  I  seen  her 
go  into  number  8  or  18,  Albert  Place — a 
row  of  small  houses  at  the  very  end  of 
that  road;"  said  Mrs.  Malony,  pointing 
down  a  long  street. 

Without  hearing  further,  Meldon  thanked 
Kate,  and  ran  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the 
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paper  she  had  so  carefully  fastened  for  him 
on  the  counter. 

"He'll  come  back  for  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Malony,  and  she  hid  the  package  in  a 
drawer.  "  He  is  a  very  nice  young  man." 
Muttering  thus,  she  went  back  to  the  little 
parlour  to  reproach  Michael  with  "  ateing" 
all  undisturbed,  whilst  she  was  slaving  for 
the  family. 

Meldon  hurried  along  the  street,  which 
to  him  seemed  interminable.  It  was  a 
broad  thoroughfare,  where  omnibuses, 
tradespeople's  carts  and  hack  cars  rolled 
by  incessantly,  causing  considerable  dust 
and  noise.  At  both  sides  of  the  road 
V7ere  ranged  high  white-facied  houses, 
that  seemed  to  want  a  right  good  wash- 
ing. And  the  flowers  in  the  neat 
little  gardens — arranged  according  to  the 
various  tastes  of  the  proprietors — looked 
anxiously  towards  heaven  as  if  suppli- 
cating for  rain  ;  and  the  sun,  alike  merci- 
less to  the  pedestrians  as  to  the  plants, 
shone  with  a  brilliant  light  down  on  the 
dry  and  dusty  street.  At  length  Meldon 
reached  the  end,    and  turned  into  Albert 
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Place.  "Number  8  or  18,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  looked  at  the  numbers  on  the  doors. 
"  One,  two,  three ;  oh,  there  is  number 
eight,  and  two  ladies  coming  from  the 
house.  Ill  ask  them  if  they  know  Mr. 
de  Charmoneaux." 

Meldon  walked  to  meet  the  ladies,  one, 
the  shorter  and  older,  seemed  very  feeble, 
and  almost  tottered  in  her  gait  as  she 
leant  on  the  younger,  who  with  her  veil 
thrown  back  walked  steadily  on.  As  he 
approached  nearer  he  started  slightly ;  the 
girl  was  the  one  he  had  seen  some  years 
before  in  his  native  village;  she  was  his 
own  child.  "  What  could  bring  her  to 
De  Tauxcour's?"  he  thought,  as  he  com- 
pressed  his  lips  and  tried  to  pass 
quietly ;  but  it  happened  that  the  old  lady 
raised  her  eyes  as  he  was  brushing  by 
them,  and  though  she  was  altered,  for 
years  had  dealt  harshly  and  cares  cruelly 
with  Mabel  Meldon,  yet  he  knew  his  wife. 
Had  she  been  alone  he  would  not  have 
recognised  in  the  feeble,  sick,  stricken 
woman,  the  creature  he  once  so  much  ad- 
mired for  the  freshness  of  her  beauty.    But, 
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being  with  the  girl  whom  he  thought  his 
child,  he  saw  the  feature  of  his  once- 
loved  Mabel  Waters  in  the  weak,  frail  in- 
valid, that  leant  for  support  on  the  tall 
and  graceful  Maud  De  Fauxcour ;  but  how 
changed  was  she,  how  changed? 

Meldon  rushed  by,  and  Maud  De  Faux- 
cour, who  had  not  seen  the  man  pass,  cried, 
*'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  as  she  heard  the 
suppressed  scream  of  her  companion. 

"  Only  a  fit  of  weakness,"  answered 
Mabel.  "  I  wonder  shall  I  ever  be 
strong !" 

"Of  course  you  will,'*  said  Maud,  as 
she  turned  her  head  back  to  prevent  the 
dust  getting  into  her  eyes.  "I  declare 
there  is  some  person  knocking  at  our 
door." 

Mabel  looked  round  and  saw  the  stranger. 
"What  can  he  want?"  she  mused,  as  she 
continued  her  way. 

"Maud,  dear,"  said  Mabel,  when  they 
had  turned  into  the  public  road,  "  would 
you  have  aiiy  objection  to  go  alone  to  Ma- 
lony's,  for  I  feel  too  unwell  to  proceed 
further." 
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"  I   should  be  most   happy,  but  having 
never  been  there,  I  don't  know  the  way." 

Mabel  told  her  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  and  taking  the  latch-key  from  the 
girl,  asked  her  to  order  a  few  things  at  the 
Post-office.  "You  wont  be  long,  dear. 
Put  down  your  veil,  and  good-bye  for  the 
present."  The  girl  walked  on,  and  Mabel 
turned,  and  with  slow  and  feeble  steps 
reached  her  home.  She  noiselessly  opened 
the  door  and  crept  upstairs  to  the  landing, 
which  was  a  long  passage  running  the 
length  of  the  front  and  back  rooms,  and 
terminating  in  a  round  window.  At  both 
ends  of  this  passage  was  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  opposite  each  stood  a  door,  one  leading 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  other  to  Mabel's 
and  Maud's  sleeping  chamber.  The  woman 
entered  the  latter,  and  stole  softly  to  a 
small  glass  door,  carefully  curtained,  that 
formed  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  rooms,  and  there  she  saw  Meldon 
and  the  Count  in  eager  conversation. 

"You  are  not  serious,"  cried  De  Faux- 
cour,  "  it  would  ruin  me.  What  cursed 
chance  has  induced  him  to  leave  Paris?" 
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"Why,  the  house  was  thrown  down  to 
make  some  improvement  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  and  he,  the  Chat  Noir,  being  of 
doubtful  tespectability,  was  refused  a  new 
license.  So  he  is  going  to  Australia,  and 
wants  the  500/." 

"  He  can't  have  it." 

"  He  must  have  it,  or  he  will  write " 

"  That  is  an  idle,  foolish  threat,  that 
might  frighten  a  school-girl,  but  not  me," 
said  De  Pauxcour,  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
pacing  the  room  in  great  excitement, 
"  Tell  him  it  is  not  a  boy  he  has  to  deal 
with.  Let  him  write  if  he  dares.  If  I  am 
accused  of  the  murder,"  he  whispered  into 
his  companion's  ear,  "  will  he  be  free  that 
lent  the  room  ?" 

"He  could  turn  Queen's  evidence,  you 
know,"  said  Meldon.  "Better  be  con- 
ciliatory— pay  him  some  hundreds  now." 

"  Meldon,  I   am   not   master  of  twenty 
pounds,"  answered  the  Count,  impatiently.  ' 
"  Could  you  lend  me  the  money  ?" 

"  No !"  said  Meldon.  "  I  am,  like  you, 
beggared ;  the  manoeuvring  in  Paris  cleared 
my  purse,  but  your  nephew " 
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"  Were  he  here,  or  did  I  know  where  he 
was,  I  should  have  the  money  before 
two  days.  Redflight  can  wait  for  his  re- 
turn  ?" 

"  I'll  ask  him  ;  but  if  you  wrote  to  Daly- 
mount   they  there    would   inform  you   of 
Daly's  whereabouts." 

"  I  have  written,  and  they  do  not  know ;. 
he  has  purposely  secreted  himself." 

"  Why  r 

"  Some  love  affair." 

"  When  wiU  he  be  back  ?" 

"I  do  not  know;  perhaps  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year." 

"  Redflight  will  not  wait  all  that  time. 
He  swore  last  night  that  if  you  did  not 
pay  the  money  he  would  write  to  Claud 
Daly,  and  /le  mil  7iot  waity 

"  He  must  wait.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !"  laughed 
the  Count,  "  and  no  thanks  to  him,  for  he- 
does  not  know  his  address." 

*'  He  will  send  the  letter  to  Dalymount." 

"  But  my  nephew  is  not  there." 

"  But  you  may  be  certain  that  his  letters 
are  forwarded  to  him,  though  they  feign 
ignorance  of  his  address ;  and  if  he  does  not 
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get  it,  there  is  a  person,  I  hear,  deputed  to 
read  all  his  private  correspondence — a  Mr. 
Whitehead/'    . 

"  D Mr.  Whitehead  !"  cried  De  Faux- 

<50ur,  pettishly.  "But  how  do  you  know 
this?" 

"Hearing  you  lived  with  your  nephew, 
the  instant  that  Eedflight  told  me  it  was 
his  intention  to  frighten  you  into  paying,  I 
set  off  from  Paris,  where  I  had  been  for  the 
last  six  months,  and  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Castle  Baldwin,  but  I  heard  you  were 
not  at  the  Hall,  and  that  Mr.  Daly  was  from 
home,  but  that  Mr.  Whitehead  would, speak 
to  me,  as  he  was  deputed  by  the  Squire  to 
receive  all  private  communications." 

"  The  sycophant !"  hissed  De  Fauxcour. 
"  Did  you  see  him  ?" 

"No,  no,  I  could  not  speak  with  that 
good,  holy  man.  I  knew  him  when  I  was 
innocent,  and  well  I  remember  my  shame 
at  meeting  him  after  my  first  great  sin.  At 
that  time  its  enormity  seemed  great,  but 
Ood  help  me,  now  how  trivial  looks  the 
offence.  I  robbed  a  garden,  and  being 
<;aught  by  the  proprietor,  was  to  be  given 
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into  the  hands  of  justice,  but  Miss  Daly,  your 
wife,  interceded  for  me,  and  the  man  being 
paid  by  the  young  lady's  mother  for  the 
stolen  fruit,  the  fellow  let  me  off.  On  my  way 
home  I  met  Mr.  Whitehead ;  he  spoke  so 
kindly,  rebuked  me  so  gently,  that  I  became 
an  altered  boy.  I  studied,  rose  by  honest 
labour  to  be  head  gardener  at  Dalymount, 
and  would  have  been — oh,  what  I  might 
have  been,  but  for  Mabel  Waters !  May 
the  memory  of  my  blasted  life  haunt  her  on 
her  death-bed  !"* 

De  Fauxcour  heard  nothing  of  Meldon^s 
story,  he  seemed  wrapped  in  thought,  and 
when  the  man  finished,  there  was  a  dead 
pause. 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  the  air.  You 
have  not  heard  one  word  that  I  have 
said." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  Count,  motion- 
ing him  with  his  hand.  "Be  seated,  be 
seated.     I  am  thinking." 

Meldon  had  not  spoken  to  the  air ;  there 
was  one  who  listened,  and  whose  wounded 
heart  festered  at  his  cruel  words.  The  curse 
she  heard,  and  she  knelt  to  pray  Heaven  to 
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have  mercy,  and  not  to  hear  the  awful  wish 
of  her  injured  husband. 

"Meldon,"  said  De  Fauxcour,  "when 
you  say  that  Eedflight  intended  to  frighten 
me,  am  I  to  understand  that  this  is  an  idle 
threat  to  compel  me  to  pay  this  five  hundred 
pounds." 

"At  times  I  think  it  is  only  a  threat. 
But  still  I  fear  that  if  you  do  not  pay  this 
debt,  he  will  write  to  your  nephew,  stating 
that  his  uncle  was  murdered.  But  depend 
upon  my  word,  there  it  will  end,  for  Mr. 
Daly- " 

"Would  hunt  down  the  murderer;  and 
with  what  joy  would  Whitehead  see  me  in 
the  felon  s  dock/' 

"  I  am  sure  you  wrong  that  man." 

"  I  have  injured  him,  frustrated  a  design 

nearest  to  his  heart,  his "  '  Eemember- 

ing  that  Flora  was  Meldon's  child,  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  "No  matter  what  it  was, 
he  hates  me ;  he  must  do  so,  it  is  nature,  it 
is  nature." 

"Well,  if  you  think  that  your  nephew 
would  have  the  thing  investigated,  you  must 
pay  the  money." 
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*'  I  cannot  do  it,"  cried  the  Count,  angrily, 
*'  or  I  should  not  be  in  his  debt." 

"  Where  is  all  your  money  ?  You  lived 
like  a  gentleman  in  Paris." 

"  True,  true,  but  there  were  gambling 
rooms,  and  I  lived  by  the  dice.  In  London 
I  could  be  rich,  but  here  there  is  no  means 
of  winning  at  the  tables.  I  was  a  fool  to 
have  come,  an  idiot  to  have  launched  into 
•such  extravagances."  And  pressing  his 
temples,  he  shook  himself  to  and  fro  in  his 
chair. 

"  Then,  I  n\ay  go.  I  have  told  you  what 
Uedflight  has  said,  and  I  have  fulfilled  my 
sacred  promise  to  you,"  said  Meldon,  as  he 
rose  and  took  up  his  hat. 

De  Fauxcour  started  and  seized  the  man 
by  the  arm.  "Do  not  let  him  write!  do 
not  let  him  write  1" 

'TU  do  my  best."    . 

"  Your  bestr  reiterated  the  Count.  "  You 
must  prevent  him.  Eemember  we  stand 
both  alike ;  you  are  as  guilty  as  I  am.  We^ 
not  /,  murdered  him."  As  he  spoke  he 
heard  something  fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 
"What  is  that?"  he  cried.     He  listene(J, 
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but  no  sound  was  audible;  and  in  a  low 
voice  he  whispered — "  I  will  not  go  alone  ; 
you  shall  go  with  me.  If  I  die  on  the 
gallows,  so  shall  you." 

"I  know  it,"   answered   Meldon,    "and 
will  be  glad  when  it  is  all  over." 

"  Very  heroic  and  theatrical,"  sneered  the- 
Count. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  true,"  answered 
Meldon,  wearily.  "I  thought  my  mind 
would  never  be  at  peace  until  he  was  deady 
killed  by  my  hand ;  and  when  it  was  done,, 
then  laughed  and  scoffed  the  devils  who 
had  led  me  to  the  act.  You  need  not 
sneer.  Count,  you  have  also  suffered  from 
remorse,  grieved  for  the  sin " 

"Never.  I  may  have  been  sorry  for  the 
blunder  of  risking  our  lives  by  killing  a 
man  whose  death  was  no  advantage.  It 
has  annoyed  me  to  think  of  all  the  brain- 
work  wasted,  all  the  plans  uselessly  laid; 
but  for  an  instant  I  have  never  grieved  for 
what  you  call  the  sin." 

"Then  what  has  changed  you  from  the 
healthy,  energetic  man,  whose  clear  head  so 
successfully  planned  the   murder?     What 
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has  given  that  old,  haggard  expression  to 
your  face,  and  made  your  limbs  seem  too 
weak  for  the  burden  of  your  body  ?  Why 
does  your  hand  shake,  ah !  and  your  voice 
tremble,  with  premature  age?  What  has 
done  all  this  ?" 

"  Not  remorse,  but  sickness,  and,  to  some 
■degree,  privation." 

"But  what  has  caused  this  sickness?" 
"Not  remorse.  For  the  first  few  days 
my  mind  was  on  the  rack,  because  I  had 
lost  my  ring  on  the  night;  but  when  I  found 
it,  my  mind  was  at  ease.  I  felt  nervous 
whilst  the  body  was  above  ground,  but  when 
it  was  buried  then  all  uneasiness  was  at  an 
end.  You  must  not  think  I  am  a  broken 
down  man  because  I  look  weak  and  old.  I 
have  been  the  victim  of  some  quacks,  who 
lowered  my  system  to  that  degree  that  my 
heart  palpitated  at  night ;  but  now  I  am 
my  own  doctor,  I  have  prescribed  for  my- 
self a  tonic  that  is  strengthening  my  nerves. 
Each  dose  I  take  seems  to  add  new  vigour 
to  my  frame.  Meldon,  if  ever  you  are  weak 
-and  nervous,  don't  go  to  any  physician ; 
come   to   me,   and   I'll  make  you   a  man 
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again  with  a  few  drops  of  my  strychnian 
medicine." 

"  Strychnia !"  exclaimed  Meldon ;  "  that  is 
a  dangerous  drug." 

*^To  those  who  are  not  careful;  but  you 
know  my  cautious  nature,  I  sha'n't  take  an 
overdose.  But  you  must  be  going,  for  ray 
daughter  and  a  person  you  might  not  care 
to  see  will  be  returning  presently.  Don't 
forget  that  it  is  as  much  your  interest 
as  it  is  mine  that  Uedflight  should  keep 
silent." 

"  If  I  can,  I'll  keep  him  so." 
"You  must,  you  must,  or  we  are  lost!" 
As  Meldon  left  the  house,  De  Fauxcour 
drew  a  small  bottle  from  a  drawer  in  his 
tabh,  and  let  ten  drops  of  his  tonic  dribble 
into  a  wineglassful  of  water.  Having  drank 
this  draught  he  sat  down  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  silence.  "  Wonderful !  won- 
derful !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  feel  its  influence 
already;  how  my  fingers  tingle  !" 

That  evening,  as  Mabel  lay  on  a  sofa  and 
the  Count  reclined  in  an  easy  chair,  Maud 
took  it  into  her  head  to  beguile  the  time  by 
relating  her  morning's  adventure. 
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"When  I  left  you.  Aunty,  according  to 
orders,  I  pulled  down  my  veil,  and  on 
arriving  at  Malony's  1  found  there  an 
ugly  woman.  *You  are  Mrs.  Malony,  I 
believe  ?'  said  I.  '  I  am,  ma'am,'  answered 
the  woman,  with  a  suspicious  look  at  my 
thick  veil,  which  I  raised ;  and  fancy  my 
astonishment  when,  with  an  exclamation  of 
joy,  she  rushed  round  from  behind  the 
counter,  and  took  me  in  her  arms.  *  Pardon 
the  liberty,  pardon  the  liberty ;  but  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,'  she  cried,  as  she  kissed 
me.  *And  you  are  as  handsome  as  ever, 
Miss  Flora.' 

" '  I  think  you  must  be  making  some  mis- 
take,' I  cried,  when  I  had  released  myself. 
'  Flora  is  not  my  name.' 

"  The  woman  fell  back  a  few  steps, 
saying,  *Are  you  not  Miss  Flora  Meldon?' 

" '  No,'  I  answered,  and,  father  dear, 
forgetting  our  assumed  title,  I  told  her  my 
real  name. 

"  '  De  Fauxcour  !'  exclaimed  the  woman 
in  amazement ;  *  well,  that  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  for  not  half  an  hour  ago  there 
was  a  gentleman  looking  for  a  person  of 
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your  name ;  but,  bless  my  heart,  you  are  so 
like  Miss  Meldon.  Mick,^  she  cried,  calling 
her  husband,  a  shy,  awkward- looking  man, 
who  came  from  the  parlour — '  Who  is  that 
lady?' 

"'She  is  uncommon  like  Miss  Flora,' 
said  the  man. 

" '  Like !'  sneered  the  woman.  She  evi- 
dently expected  that  he  would  say  I  was 
the  young  lady,  and  was  not  pleased  at  his 
acuteness.  *What  a  judge  you  are  be- 
coming !  You'd  better  go  and  see  after  the 
letter  bags,  and  not  be  idling.' 

" '  Idling  ?'  repeated  the  man,  '  why,  it 
was  you  called  me.' 

"  '  ril  have  no  answering,'  said  the 
woman  ]  and  I,  to  prevent  a  quarrel,  asked, 
'Have  you  a  post-office,  Mrs.  Malony? 
That  must  be  very  interesting.' 

" '  It's  very  tiresome  work,'  said  the  lady. 
*  All  the  letters  are  put  in  here,'  she  con- 
tinued, opening  the  receiver.  'Then  I 
have  to  sort  them,  putting  the  Dublin 
letters  into  this  bag  with  the  blue  seal,  and 
the  country  ones  into  that  with  the  red 
seal ;  then  I  put  them  on  the  counter  until 
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the  man  comes  for  them,  and  when  thev  are 
gone  I  give  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  is  tedious 
work,  but  I  get  my  husband  to  give  me  a 
helping  hand/ 

"  '  A  helping  hand  !'  grumbled  the  man. 

" '  The  lady  nor  I  are  not  addressing 
you,  so  don't  put  in  your  chat,'  said  Mrs. 
Malony.  *  Come  in  here.  Miss,'  and  before 
I  knew  where  I  was  I  found  myself  in  her 
little  parlour.  *  These  men,  if  you  get 
them  to  do  a  single  thing,  they  imagine 
that  they  do  all  the  business ;  but,  talking 
of  men,  that  was  a  very  nice  gentleman  that 
was  inquiring  for  you.  I  said  I  didn't 
know  any  one  of  the  name.  "He  is 
French,"  says  he.  And  I  answered  that  I 
only  knew  one  Frenchman,  and  that  was 
Mr.  Charmonoo.  When  I  described  the 
gentleman,  and  said  he  lived  in  Albert 
Place,  he  rushed  out  of  the  shop  leaving  his 
paper  with  me,  saying  that  was  the  person 
he  wanted ;  but  he'll  come  back  for  it.'  " 

De  Fauxcour  and  Mabel  became  both 
uneasy  as  Maud  recounted  her  adventure, 
and  the  former  asked — 

"  Did  he  return  ?" 
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"  No,"  answered  Maud ;  "  but  I  have  not 
half-finished,  I  can  assure  you.  Y(Ju  lose  a 
great  deal  by  my  not  being  a  good  mimic, 
and  having  a  treacherous  memory,  for  her 
expressions  were  most  amusing,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  treated  her  poor 
husband  was  irresistibly  comic  ;  but  I  must 
go  on,  or  I  shall  never  have  finished  before 
tea." 

"  She  asked  me  my  address,  as  the  gen- 
tleman, finding  his  mistake,  might  call 
again.  *  He  is  all  right,'  I  said,  forgetting ; 
'  he  wont  come  back.' 

"  *  Why,  then,  isn't  your  name  De  Faux- 
cour  ?' 

"  I  felt  ashamed.  I  did  not  know  what 
answer  to  make,  and  at  last  I  replied,  '  Yes ; 
but  I  live  with  Mons.  de  Charmoneaux.' 

*' '  Well,  that  is  very  curious,'  said  the 
woman,  'that  you  should  be  on  a  visit 
with  a  De  Charmonoo.  You  must  be 
some  relation  to  the  Baron  de  Charmonoo 
that  married  Miss  Daly,  of  the  County 
Sligo.' 

"  *  I  am  that  lady's  daughter.' " 

"  You  were  very  imprudent,"  cried  the 
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Count,  with  some  irritation  in  his  manner. 
"Mabel,  you  should  have  gone  with 
her,  and  this  would  have  all  been  pre- 
vented." 

"I  wish  I  had,"  answered  the  poor 
woman ;  "  but  I  felt  so  ill." 

"  There  is  no  cause  for  regret.  My 
imprudence  was  not  punished ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  confidence  in  the  woman  was 
rewarded  by  this  present  of  eggs,"  said 
Maud,  crossing  to  a  closet  and  taking  out 
a  small  round  basket.  "  It  is  full  of  fresh 
eggs,  and  Mrs.  Malony.sent  them  to  you, 
papa,  as  you  are  an  invalid." 

De  Fauxcour  took  the  basket  and  smiled. 
*'  She  is  very  kind.  Go  on  with  your 
story." 

"  When  I  said  I  was  Miss  Daly's 
daughter,  she  took  my  two  hands.  '  I 
have  never  seen  her,'  she  said;  'but  the 
people  in  the  country — for  I  was  there  last 
summer  buying  eggs — say  you  are  her 
walking  picture.  But  what  brings  quality 
like  you  to  be  living  in  Albert  Place  ?  I 
thought  you  were  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Daly?'     When  I  informed  her  that  such 
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was  not  the  case,  she  said,  'I  am  glad  of 
that,  for  perhaps  hell  marry  Miss  Flora. 
She  and  I  nursed  him '  " 

"Why,  she  must  be  the  famous  Kate 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Whitehead's  servant,"  cried 
De  Fauxcour. 

"She  is,  papa;  and  when  I  explained 
that  we  had  to  remain  in  this  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, as,  through  some  disturbance  in 
France — which,  papa  dear,  was  all  an  in- 
vention— ^you  could  not  get  your  rents ; 
and  that,  in  a  couple  of  months,  we  hoped 
to  be  all  right,  but  until  that  time  we 
preferred  that  no  one  knew  where  we 
lived,  '111  not  tell  a  soul,'  answered  the 
woman  ;  *'  I'm  none  of  your  gossipping  kind 
that  will  stay  talking.  Mick,'  she  cried, 
*  fill  that  basket  in  the  window  with  fresk 

"He  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  wh^n  he 
brought  it  back,  mildly  said  that  there  was 
no  starch.  '  Well,  run  and  get  it.  You 
don't  expect  I'm  to  do  everything.  That 
is  the  way  with  these  men  ;  they  think 
their  wives  are  to  be  slaves.' 

"  The  man  ran  for  the  starch,  and  I  stood 
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up  to  leave.  'Look  here.  Miss/  said  the 
good-hearted  woman,  *  I  would  take  it  as  a 
special  favour  if  you  would  not  ask  to  pay 
for  anj^thing  you  get  in  this  shop  until 
your  father  receives  his  rents.'  I  thanked 
her,  and  said  I  should  tell  you,  and,  bid- 
ding her  good-bye,  walked  into  the  shop. 
At  the  same  time,  her  husband  entered. 
'What  has  kept  you  so  long?'  she  muttered. 
*  There  is  a  boy  wants  a  post-oflSce  order ; 
go  write  it ;  I  am  busy.'  He  went  behind 
the  counter,  and  I  came  home,  thinking 
that  Kate  O'Brien  had  most  ingeniously 
combined  a  husband  and  a  servant,  a 
shopman  and  an  errand-boy  in  the  one 
individual* 

"We  shall  take  her  at  her  word,"  said 
the  Count. 

"  But  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  her  ?'* 
asked  Maud. 

"  That  is  not  your  affair,"  answered  her 
father,  angrily.  "  And  now  make  the  tea, 
for  I  have  a  headache." 

Wishing  to  be  near  the  Count,  Meldon 
procured  apartments  within  a  few  doors  of 
Mrs.    Malony's   shop.      She   recommended 
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them,  and  supplied  the  gentlemen  —  for 
Eedflight  accompanied  Meldon — with  eggs, 
&c.  Meldon  invariably  paid  the  bills,  and 
Mrs.  Malony  was  always  in  the  shop  to 
receive  the  money.  Maud  and  Fauxcour 
also  had  a  good  deal  of  business  transactions 
with  Kate,  as  Mabel  was  very  unwell,  and 
«he  and  the  good-hearted,  if  not  very  evenly- 
tempered,  woman  became  great  friends,  and 
so  ten  days  rolled  away. 

Redflight  still  received  no  satisfactory 
answer  from  the  Count ;  for  the  messages  of 
defiance,  which  lately  De  Fauxcour  invari- 
ably sent,  Meldon  did  not  deliver,  fearing 
to  excite  his  anger. 

The  Count  thought  that  Meldon  was  in 
leagufe  with  Eedflight,  and  that  both  were 
trying  to  frighten  him,  imagining  he  had 
the  money,  and  to  a  person  even  less  cun- 
ning than  the  Count  such  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  case. 

Meldon  and  Eedflight  lived  together, 
and  the  former  called  on  Monday  to  say 
that  his  companion  would  write  on  the 
morrow,  unless  he  were  paid.  De  Faux- 
cour's  answer  was,  "You  wont  let  him." 
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Then  Meldon  came  on  the  Wednesday ;  he 
had  prevailed  on  Kedflight  to  give  the 
Count  another  chance. 

"  I  have  not  the  money,"  answered  the 
Count.  "  If  I  had  it,  being  a  debt  of 
honour,  I  should  pay  it,  but  it  is  not  in  my 
power." 

"  Then  he  will  communicate  with  your 
nephew.'' 

"  I  am  not  a  boy,  Meldon ;  let  him  if  he 
dares." 

"  Do  not  defy  him,  or  he  will  cause  you 
trouble." 

"  I  shall  not  alone  suflfer ;  if  I  should,  you 
would  not  take  such  a  lively  interest." 

"  You  remember  my  oath." 

"  Your  oath,"  sneered  the  Count ;  "  ah  ! 
and  your  love  of  life.  Are  you  to  get  any 
of  the  five  hundred  ?"  Meldon  started  from 
his  seat  with  rage.  "  Cool  your  anger,  cool 
your  anger ;  and  remember  that  your  neck 
is  also  in  jeopardy." 

Eedflight  became  furious  at  the  delay, 
yet  he  preferred  waiting  any  reasonable  time 
to  running  the  risk  of  being  implicated  in 
the   murder,  by  writing   to    Claud.     "Ill 
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speak  to  him  myself,  and  if  he  refuses,  111 
hang  you  both,"  he  said  to  Meldon,  "  for 
you  have  consorted  with  him ;  but  I  shan't 
be  cheated,  wise  as  both  of  you  are.  I  shan't 
be  baffled." 

So  the  next  day  the  Count  was  surprised 
by  a  loud  knock  at  his  door.  *'  Come  in," 
he  cried  ;  and  in  an  instant  Redflight  stood 
before  him.  Maud  and  Mabel  were  out, 
therefore  the  Count  had  no  fear  of  being 
overheard,  and  he  spoke  loud  and  angrily. 
A  long  dispute  ensued,  for  both  were  pale 
with  passion.  One  asked  for  the  money 
owed  him,  and  the  other  refused  to  give  it. 

"You  have  had  my  answer,"  cried  the 
Count. 

"  Then  by  Heaven  I'll  write  and  expose 
vou.     Think,  think  /^' 

"I  have  thought,"  cried  the  Count, 
angrily,  "and  I  defy  you." 

"  You  will  find  that  I  am  a  man  to  my 
word,  and  by  to-morrow's  post  I'll  send  the 
letter." 

De  Fauxcour  only  laughed  derisively, 
and  Eedflight,  mad  with  rage,  ran  down  the 
stairs  into  the  quiet  street.     Pressing  his 
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hat  over  his  eyes,  he  walked  quickly  home, 
and,  when  in  his  own  room,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I'll  have  the  money.  When  they  see  that 
I  do  write,  then  they  will  come  to  their  senses. 
I  will,  were  it  only  to  frighten  them.  If 
when  they  hear  that  I  have  posted  the  letter, 
they  do  not  manage  to  pay  me.  Til — 
I'll  think  about  what  shall  be  my  next 
step." 

That  evening,  as  Maud  and  her  nurse 
were  seated  in  her  bed-room — ^the  Count, 
since  Meldon's  visits,  h^d  insisted  on  the 
women  taking  his  room,  and  he  occupied 
theirs — Mabel  was  lying  back  in  an  easy- 
chair,  and  Maud  was  reading  aloud,  but  the 
woman  was  an  inattentive  listener,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
something  far,  far  away, 

Maud  had  read  for  half  an  hour  when 
the  servant  came  to  announce  that  M.  de 
Charmoneaux  wanted  Miss  Maud  in  the 
sitting-room. 

"Is  there  any  one  with  him?"  asked 
Maud. 

"  Yes,  Miss ;  Mr.  Wilson,"  was  the 
answer. 

VOL.  III.  7 
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Maud  left  the  room  with  the  maid,  and 
Mabel  started  from  her  chair. 

"  What  do  they  want  with  her  ?  I  must 
know.  I  cannot  stay  here."  And  noise- 
lessly she  descended  the  stairs,  and  crept 
into  the  Count's  room,  and  from  behind  the 
door  listened  to  the  conversation  as  she  had 
done  on  a  previous  occasion. 

Maud  was  sitting  by  her  father,  and 
Meldon  was  standing  at  the  fireplace  with 
his  elbow  resting  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"  Repeat  what  you  have  said  to  me,  and 
then  leave  us  together,"  said  the  Count. 

Meldon  altered  his  position,  and  stood 
facing  the  father  and  daughter. 

"  The  letter  he  has  written,"  he  began. 

"Who  has  written ?  What  letter ?  I 
do  not  understand,"  said  Maud.  "  Father, 
as  you  say  I  must  sacrifice  myself  a  little 
+0  do  you  an  essential  service,  let  me  at 
ledst  have  everything  explained." 

"So  you  shall  by-and-by,  but. at  present 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  mine  is  no  idle 
fear.     He  will  convince " 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  convinced  by 
any  one  but  you ;  if  you  say " 
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*'  Maud,  I  wish  you  to  hear  this  gentle- 
man speak,"  said  her  father,  sternly. 

Maud  became  silent,  and  Meldon  said — 

"  If  the  letter  which  will  be  posted  to- 
morrow arrives  at  its  destination  your  father 
is  a  ruined  man." 

"Father!"  cried  Maud;  but  De  Faux- 
cour  said  nothing,  but  motioned  Meldon  to 
proceed. 

"  I,  to  save  him,  have  advised  the  writer 
+0  post  it  in  the  small  post-office ;  and  when 
it  is  there,  put  in  the  bag  with  the  red  seal, 
it  can  easily  be  taken  out  by  a  dexterous 
hand.  Now  you.  Miss  De  Fauxcour,  who 
know  Mrs.  Malony " 

"You  may  leave  now,"  said  the  Count, 
as  he  saw  the  anger  kindling  in  his 
daughter's  eye ;  and  as  Meldon  was  leaving 
the  room  she  rose  and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  steal  the 
letter?  to  abuse  the  good-hearted  woman's 
confidence?  Did  you  rightly  consider 
your  words,  or  do  I  misunderstand  you  ?" 

"Maud,  Maud!"  cried  the  Count,  as  he 
motioned  Meldon  to  be  gone ;  for  this  had 
been  all  pre-arranged.     He  knew  Maud  s 
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proud  nature  would  at  first  rebel  against  so 
despicable  an  act,  and  therefore  Meldon  was 
to  tell  her  and  then  leave. 

"  When  the  storm  blows  over  I  shall  win 
her  round,"  he  whispered  Meldon. 

"  Good-bye,"  answered  the  man.  "  I 
have  fulfilled  my  promise,  and  when  the 
letter  is  posted  I  leave  Ireland  for  ever." 

Thus  saying  he  quitted  the  room. 

"  She  will  never  do  it,  never " 

He  started,  for  somebody  gently  touched 
his  shoulder. 

"  Mabel !"  he  cried,  recoiling  from  the 
woman. 

"Do  not  curse  me;  but  grant  me  one 
request.  Meet  me  by  the  Eathmines  bridge 
to-night  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Meet  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  me !  Meldon,  you  hope  to  be  for- 
given for  a  deadly  sin,  and  to  gain  that  you 
must  forgive  those  who  have  sinned  against 
you.     Will  you  meet  me  ?" 

"  I'll  be  there." 

"At  ten  o'clock,"  cried  the  woman,  as 
she  ran  up  the  stairs. 

When  she  returned  to  her  place  of  conceal- 
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ment,  she  saw  Maud  pacing  the  room  in 
great  excitement,  and  the  Count  seated  in 
his  chair,  evidently  busy  with  unpleasant 
thoughts,  waiting  for  "the  storm  to  blow 
over/* 

"  To  steal ! — ^to  become  a  robber !"  mut- 
tered Maud.  "  Perhaps  to  injure  the  poor 
woman,  and  bring  ruin  on  her  family;  that 
would  indeed  be  gratitude  for  past  kindnesses. 
He  must  have  a  high  opinion  of  my  cha- 
racter. A  hand  dexterously  applied.  Who 
is  this  man,  father  ?" 

"An  old  friend,  who  fcnows  I  am  in 
danger ;  he  has  taken  considerable  trouble 
to  have  the  letter  posted  in  that  office, 
thinking  that  you  would  further  his  design ; 
but  we  often  receive  greater  kindness  from 
strangers  than  from  our  relations.  He 
thought  a  child  would  make  some  little 
sacrifice  to  save  her  father." 

"  From  what  do  I  save  you  ?"  passionately 
asked  the  girl,  turning  to  face  her  father. 

"  From  disgrace  and  ruin,"  answered  her 
father,  coldly. 

"  What  disgrace,  what  have  you  done, 
lather  ?" 
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"  I  need  not  explain ;  you  may  guess  it  is 
serious,  or  I  should  not  urge  you  to  tamper 
with  the  bags.     Will  you  save  me  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  ?" 

"No.  You  have  only  to  procure  the 
letter." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  for  some  moments ; 
the  inward  struggle  was  great,  and  her  face 
showed  her  deep  emotion.  "  I — I — ^I  can- 
not do  it,  father,'"  she  cried,  as  she  fell  into 
a  chair  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand. 

"  Very  well,  child,"  said  the  Count,  rising 
from  his  seat.  "  You  prefer  that  I  should 
suffer  eternal  disgrace  than  that  this 
peasant  should  have  some  slight  trouble." 

"  No,  no,"  inteiTupted  the  girl.  "  It  is 
not  the  woman " 

"  I  thought  not,"  sneered  the  Count. 
"  It  is  your  own  selfishness.  Your  father  is 
now  poor ;  he  cannot  afford  to  give  you  all 
the  aiiiusement  your  frivolous  heart  lonffs 
for.  Why  .honldyou  run  any  ri*  for  him  r 

"  Do  not  be  so  harsh ;  so  cruel,"  pleaded 
the  girl,  piteously. 

"I  am  not  cruel,  I  am  speaking  facts. 
"When  it  was  discovered  that  we  did  not 
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come  in  for  your  Uncle  Horace's  estate,  I 
proposed  that  we  should  league  together,  in 
order  to  obtain  some,  if  not  all  his  income. 
And  you — ^not  thinking  about  your  honour, 
for  you  were  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  theft — 
gladly  combined  to  defraud  Claud." 

"  Then  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  It 
was  a  thing  of  your  own  creation.  My 
thoughts  were  not  free.  Now  I  have  been 
in  society,  and  I  know  that  it  gives  nothing 
worth  such  a  price." 

"  Would  that  you  never  had.  Grood-bye, 
Maud,"  he  said,  kissing  her.  And  whisper- 
ing in  her  ear,  "  May  you  never  regret  this 
folly ;  for  remember,  you  had  the  power  to 
save  me  and  refused.  Good-bye,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  walked  to  his  bedroom  door, 
and  opening  it,  discovered  Mabel. 

"  You  here  !"  he  cried.  "  This  is  your 
triumph.  Your  insidious  teaching  has 
poisoned  my  child.  Oh !  I  am  well  repaid 
for  harbouring  such  as  you.  An  outcast, 
whose  husband  curses  the  hour  he  met  you ; 
and  whose  child  only  lives  to  blush  at  her 
mother's  name ;  but  you  shall  dwell  here 
no  longer,"  he  cried,  passionately,  pushing 
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the  woman,  who,  overcome  by  fear,  sank 
upon  her  knees. 

"Father,  she  has  never  spoken,"  cried 
Maud.     "  Indeed,  indeed  she  has  not !" 

"  Has  she  taught  you  the  art  of  Ijdng  ?" 
hissed  the  Count.  "  She  leaves  this  house 
to-night/' 

"  If  I  consent  ?"  cried  the  girl. 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Mabel.  "I  should 
rather  go  than  that  you  should  so  sin." 

"  It  is  no  sin,"  cried  the  Count,  angrily. 

"  Say  Mabel  may  remain,  and  I  promise 
to  do  your  bidding." 

"  My  own  Maud !  .  If  you  will,  your 
every  wish  shall  be  gratified." 

"  I'll  try  and  get  the  letter,"  said  the 
girl,  as  she  fell  back  in  the  large  arm-chair. 
And  her  father  looked  over  her  with  an 
expression  of  triumph,  whilst  Mabel 
wept  aloud. 


CHAPTER  II. 


COMING   TO    A    CRISIS. 

lAUD  lay  on  her  bed  thinking, 

meditatmg    on    her    position, 

and    her    eyes    being    closed, 

Mabel  thought  she  slept.     So 

X  as   the   church   clock  chimed 

the    half-hour,    she    rose    and    noiselessly 

crossed    to  the   bed,   and  kissed   the   fair 

girl. 

"  Oh !  you  frightened  me,  Aunty. 
Where  are  you  going?"  For  Mabel  had 
on  her  bonnet.  "  You  look  very  pale  and 
ill.  You  cannot  contemplate  leaving  us  ?" 
cried  Maud,  as  she  rose  hurriedly  and  em- 
braced her  foster-mother. 

"  No,  no,  Maud,  I'll  never  leave  you.  I 
shall  return;  indeed,  indeed  I  shall.  At 
least  I  hope — Oh,  Maud,  I  have  such  an 
awfiil  pain;  feel  how  the  blood-vessels 
throb    here,   here    on    my  temples,"    said 
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Mabel,  taking  Maud's  hand   and  applying 
it  to  the  side  of  her  forehead. 

"  You  cannot  go  out  of  doors,  you  are  too 
unwell/* 

"I  must  go,  were  I  to  die  on  my 
return.  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  not  die 
on  my  way  there ;  for  I  must  meet  him." 

"Who,  Aunty?  whoT 

*'  Maud,  I'll  tell  you — ^but  no,  it  is  best 
not ;  for  were  your  father  to  know " 

"He  shall  never  know.  To-morrow  I 
will  try  to  get  this  letter;  if  I  fail — oh. 
Aunty,  if  I  fail !"  cried  the  girl,  in  a  voice 
of  agony,  as  if  she  depicted  herself  detected 
in  the  act  of  stealing  the  letter.  "  And  if 
I  succeed,  I  shall  always  hate  myself.  But, 
Aunty,  when  I  hand  him  the  letter,  I'll  say 
good-bye,  and  leave  him  for  ever." 

"  Do  not  speak  in  that  way,  child,"  cried 
Mabel,  nervously  gazing  at  the  door. 
Where  would  you  go?  What  would  you 
do  ?     Oh,  Maud,  if  your  father  hears  you  !" 

"  We  will  go  together,  Aunty ;  to  some 
place  where  I  will  not  be  reminded  of  this 
hateful  town.  Mr.  Middleton  is  going  to 
Australia ;   we  could  go  with  him,  and  he 
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and  I  might — but  'no,  I  could  not  marry 
without  telling  him  of  the  blot  that  no  time 
can  ever  efface ;  and  I  will  never  do  that. 
No,  Aunty,  we  shall  go  together.  I'll  try 
to  work  for  you,  as  though  you  were  my 
mother.  Oh,  Aunty,  that  you  were  my 
mother !" 

"  Would  you  really  like  me  to  be  such  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  father's  words 
some  hours  since  ?" 

"  No,  Aunty ;  but  I  did  not  believe  them. 
He  was  in  a  passion;  his  reproaches  were 
unkind  as  they  were  unjust.  You  so 
good—" 

"Maud,  though  your  father  was  in  a 
passion,  the  words  he  said  were  true." 

Maud  started  back,  and  Mabel  stood  still : 
the  blush  of  shame  heating  each  cheek  to 
redness. 

"  Despise  me  if  you  will,  but  I  was  once 
innocent  like  you,  and  as  I  stand  before 
you,  I  fell  almost  unconsciously  into  the 
trap  laid  for  me.  I  did  not  realize  the 
enormity  of  my  sin  until  it  was  too  late, 
and  then  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I 
married  a  good,  an  honest  man,  not  telling 
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him  my  secret ;  for  I  believed  that  he  was 
cognisant  of  my  folly.  And  he,  mad  with 
my  deception,  left  me;  and  I  never  saw 
him  until  this  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  That  was  not  your  husband  ?" 

"  It  was,  and  now  I  go  to  meet  him,  and 
to  ask  him  to  save  you,  for  the  sake  of  your 
poor  mother.  If  he  refuses,  we  shall  leave 
this  house  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  as 
you  propose  somewhere.  Then  you  can 
face  the  world,  for  no  one  can  call  you 
robber.  Tou  must  never  steed  that  letter  J^ 

"  Aunty,  I  must.  As  a  return  for  all  my 
father  has  done  for  me,  I'll  procure  for  him 
the  letter." 

"  There  is  another  who  has  done  far  more 
for  you,  and  who  will  grieve  at  your  com- 
mitting the  sin." 

"  Who  has  done  more  for  me  ?" 

"  God." 

"  Oh  1 "  cried  Maud,  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  answer.  And  Mabel,  for- 
getting for  an  instant  her  appointment,  sat 
by  the  girl's  bed,  determined  to  break 
through  the  rule  and  to  give  her  first  re- 
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ligious  instruction  to  her  foster  child,  but 
the  clock  chimed  the  quarter. 

"  I  shall  be  late/'  she  cried,  "  and  if  I  do 
not  see  him,  we  are  indeed  lost.  Good  night, 
Maud,  good  night." 

Maud  tried  to  detain  her,  but  the  effort 
was  useless;  the  woman  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs. 

"  Which  way  does  she  go  ?"  thought  the 
girl,  who  had  some  idea  of  following  her, 
and  going  to  the  window  she  looked  into  the 
street.  Mabel  had  passed  the  garden-gate, 
and  waai  running  towards  the  public  road. 
She  crossed  and  walked  quickly  on  until 
Maud  lost  sight  of  her  in  the  distance. 

''  I  wish  I  had  gone  with  her,*'  she  mused. 
"  She  looks  so  ill,  so  wild.  If  she  should 
not  return?" 

And  now  for  a  few  moments  we  shall  just 
visit  Meldon,  and  see  how  he  has  occupied 
his  time  since  he  parted  with  his  wife  in  the 
hall  of  Count  de  Fauxcour's  lodgings. 

The  man,  excited  at  the  unexpected  meet- 
ing— ^for  though  he  knew  Mabel  was  living 
with  the  Count,  yet  he  thought  she  would 
not  dare  to  come  into  his  presence — ^rushed 
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home.  Redfliglit  was  seated  at  the  table 
writing.  The  numberless  scraps  of  torn 
note-paper  lying  upon  the  floor  showed  that 
many  attempts  had  been  made  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  composition,  but  he  had  at  last 
succeeded. 

"I  have  just  finished  my  introductory 
remarks  to  Mr.  Daly.  Have  you  anything 
to  say?"  cried  Eedflight  as  Meldon  entered. 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Meldon,  putting  out 
his  hand  ks  if  for  the  letter. 

"  I  can't  let  you  see  it,"  answered  the 
man,  rudely.     "  It  is  private."       , 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  other,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  placing  his  hands 
over  his  eyes,  as  if  buried  in  thought ;  but 
his  companion  saw  that  his  fingers  gaped, 
and  that  his  bright  dark  eyes  gazed  through 
the  narrow  chinks. 

But  Eedflight  made  no  remark,  and  Mel- 
don little  thought  that  his  every  move- 
ment was  being  closely  watched.  ' 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  evening  ?" 
asked  Eedflight,  as  he  folded  the  large  sheet 
of  note-paper  into  an  oblong  shape,  hoping 
it  would  go  into  a  square  envelope.     "It 
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wont  fit,"  he  muttered,  and  then  he  had  to 
refold  the  letter.  "  Js  it  a  secret  where  you 
were  ?" 

"  No,  I  was  at  De  rauxcour's,"  said  Mel- 
don,  laying  his  head  against  the  back  of 
the  chair  and  staring  at  the  ceiling.  He 
had  seen  that  the  envelope  was  a  large 
square  one  of  a  blue  colour,  and  for  the 
present  he  would  watch  no  more,  as  he 
feared  to  be  detected. 

"  To  give  him  a  last  chance  ?"  answered 
Eedflght,  as  he  laid  the  letter  before  him, 
and  having  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  was 
about  to  make  a  flourishing  C,  when  he 
saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  a  hair  in  his  pen, 
and  therefore  wiped  it  away  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat.  Whilst  performing  this  operation 
he  asked,  "  Did  you  tell  him  I  was  going  to 
write  to  his  nephew  ?" 

"I  did." 

"  And  did  you  say  that  by  your  advice  I 
was  going  to  post  it  at  Malony's?"  asked 
Eedflight,  suddenly,  as  he  turned  to  look  at 
his  companion;  but  Meldon  was  on  his 
guard,  and  made  no  answer,  and  as  he  held 
his  head  Eedflight  could  not  see  his  face. 
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"For  you  would  have  told  him  wrong." 
But  Meldon  still  gazed  at  the  ceiling.  "  I 
have  changed  my  mind ;  do  you  hear?  Ton 
might  look  at  a  man  when  he  speaks  to 
you,  and  not  keep  your  eyes  on  the  ceiling. 
I  see  nothing  in  the  prospect.  I  think  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  put  it  in  that  box. 
ril  post  it " 

"  Oh,  post  it  where  you  like,  and  don't 
bother  about  it,"  said  Meldon,  rising  and 
going  to  the  cupboard.  He  took  out  a 
large  brandy  bottle,  but  it  was  empty. 
"  These  lodging  people  seem  to  be  fond  of 
spirits,"  he  said,  placing  it  back  and  re- 
turning to  his  seat.  Redflight  pretended 
not  to  hear,  and  went  on  with  the  directing 
of  his  letter. 

Some  thought  seemed  to  flash  across 
Meldon's  mind,  for  he  rose  hastily  and  rang 
the  bell.  "  Get  me  a  quart  bottle  of  brandy, 
please,"  he  said  to  the  maid.  And  in  due 
time,  when  Redflight  had  directed,  sealed, 
and  stamped  the  letter,  the  bralidy  arrived. 

Meldon  poured  out  a  glass  and  passed  the 
bottle  to  his  friend,  who  since  he  left  Paris 
had  become  much  addicted  to  drink.     They 
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drank  and  talked  for  some  hours ;  and  when 
Eedflight  was  in  that  mood,  when  he  would 
do  anjrthing  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  Mel- 
don  proposed  a  walk. 

Eedflight  did  not  much  care  to  go,  the 
bottle  was  such  good  company,  and  being 
reminded  that  he  had  a  letter  to  post,  he 
took  Meldon's  advice  and  walked  downstairs. 

When  in  the  street,  Meldon  suggested 
going  to  town  to  post  the  letter ;  but  Eed- 
flight answered,  "  I  was  only  jesting  when  I 
said  I  should  put  it  in  another  office.  I 
deem  your  reasons  very  conclusive  for  post- 
ing it  here.  So,  here  goes !"  he  said,  sliding 
the  letter  into  the  receiver.  And  both  men 
smiled.  And  strange  to  say,  the  drunkard 
read  Meldon's  thoughts.  "  He  thinks  I  am 
a  fool,"  he  muttered,  as  they  walked  on. 
"  Half  past  nine ;  will  it  go  to-night,  Mel- 
don?" he  asked,  as  he  looked  at  his  big 
silver  watch. 

"  No,  not  until  to-morrow,"  answered 
Meldon.  "  De  Fauxcour  will  be  sorry  he 
did  not  pay  the  money. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  said  his  companion, 
"  I  feel  chilled ;  will  you  come  home  ?" 

VOL.  III.  8 
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"No,"  replied  Meldon,  "I  shall  amuse 
myself  for  some  time  before  going  in/' 

Having  conversed  for  some  moments  the 
men  bid  each  other  good  night.  Meldon 
went  to  Albert  Place,  and  left  a  note  with 
a  full  description  of  Redflight's  letter  for 
the  Count,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  bridge 
to  keep  his  appointment. 

Redflierht  returned  to  his  lodffinffs,  and 
sitting  d!wn  pou^d  out  a  g,a»  of  brand,. 
"  Meldon  is  playing  a  double  game ;  he  has 
some  scheme  in  his  head,  in  making  me  post 
that  letter  in  that  little  office ;  but  I  am  too 
deep  for  him,  I'll  watch  him.  But  I  may 
be  wronging  the  fellow,  and  if  I  am  Til 
never  forgive  myself.  But  if  he  is  playing 
me  some  trick,  I'U  break  his  neck ;  by  Gt — , 
I  will,  though  I  were  to  swing  for  it.  I'll 
drink  no  more,"  he  cried,  putting  away  the 
glass.     "  My  head  must  be  clear." 

Mabel  rushed  along  the  quiet  street,  not 
thinking  of  what  she  should  say  to  her 
husband,  or  of  how  the  interview  might 
end,  having  no  dread  of  the  reproaches  that 
he  would  utter,  or  the  curses  that  he  might 
invoke.      No,  her  only  fear  was  that  she 
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might  be  too  late  ;  lie  would  have  come  and 
gone  ere  she  reached  the  bridge;  and  as 
this  idea  would  again  and  again  flash  across 
her  mind,  she  would  redouble  her  speed. 
The  limbs  that  heretofore  tottered  when  she 
walked  had  become  strong,  and  she  hurried 
along  the  path  like  a  person  in  vigorous 
health ;  but  on  her  arrival  at  the  appointed 
place,  all  this  vigour,  acquired  by  excite- 
ment, left  her,  and  she  felt  weak  and  ill. 
Oh,  how  her  head  pained!  throb,  throb, 
throb.  And  she  pressed  her  open  palm  upon 
her  forehead  as  if  to  still  the  pulsation  of  her 
brain. 

Meldon  was  not  there.  A  man  passed 
close  by^  and  stared  at  her,  but  it  was  not 
her  husband ;  so  she  leant  against  the  wall 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  wildness  of  the  step 
she  had  taken ;  the  danger  of  her  position, 
and  the  manner  she  should  address  Hugh,, 
gave  her  ample  food  for  meditation. 

The  young  man,  feeling  a  strange  interest, 
in  the  miserable-looking  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  in  such  trouble,  turned,  and  again 
passed  her.  "  Til  not  lose  sight  of  her,'^ 
he  muttered,  as  he  crossed  the  street  and 

8-2 
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watched  her  from  a  distance.  He  saw  a 
man  approach  to  where  she  stood,  who 
cautiously  peeped  at  her  face.  The  woman 
started  and  evidently  recognised  him.  They 
spoke  for  some  moments,  and  she  seemed 
unwilling  and  afraid  to  comply  with  some 
request;  he  threatened  to  leave  her;  she 
became  alarmed,  and  yielded  to  his  demand. 
They  slowly  descended  the  slight  hiU  leading 
to  the  bank  of  the  canal.  The  youth,  wish- 
ing to  observe  them,  returned  to  the  bridge 
and  looked  over  the  low  stone  wall. 

"  I,  shall  go  no  further,"  thought  Mabel,  as 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill;  for  the  bridge 
looking  so  gloomy,  black,  and  undefined  in 
the  sombre  light,  and  the  cold  smooth  water 
so  noiselessly  flowing  under  it, frightened  her. 

The  grass  on  the  banks  was  moist  with 
the  evening's  dew,  and  it  chilled  her  feet, 
causing  a  rigor  to  shake  her  frame.  Draw- 
ing her  shawl  tighter  round  her  chest,  she 
looked  into  the  man's  face :  it  was  so  stern ; 
bearing  such  an  expression  that  she  almost 
sank  beneath  his  gaze.  He  might  be  think- 
ing of  murdering  her  ?  Had  he  not  already 
stained  his  hand  in  blood  ?     And  there  it 
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would  be  so  easy  to  be  strangled  by  one  grasp 
of  his  powerful  hand ;  he  could  so  gently  roll 
the  body  along  the  turfy  bank  into  the  cold 
water. 

"Come  on  some  little  way,"  said  Meldon, 
coldly. 

''  No,  no !"  cried  the  woman,  in  a  loud 
agitated  voice ;  "  we  can  speak  here.  I 
have  not  much  time ;  I  must  return  soon." 

"  Do  you  wish  our  conversation  to  be 
overheard  ?"  asked  Meldon,  pointing  to  the 
bridge  on  which  stood  the  young  man. 

Mabel,  seeing  the  figure,  became  coura- 
geous, and  followed  her  husband. 

"Why  have  you  sought  this  interview, 
Mabel  ?"  asked  Meldon,  when  they  had  pro- 
ceeded some  little  way,  and  stood  under  the 
wide-spreading  branches  of  a  lime  tree  that 
was  in  view  of  the  bridge.  "  Eise,  do  not 
kneel ;  do  not  ask  forgiveness,  for  my  life 
has  been  too  wretched.  I  cannot  for- 
get how  happy  I  might  have  been  but 
for  you.     Oh,  Mabel !  what  devil  tempted 

you  ?" 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  My  whole  life  has 
been  one  long  reproach  for  the  past.      I 
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have  not  come  to  ask  forgiveness  ;  I  could 
scarcely  even  hope  to  receive  it,  and  yet, 
Hugh,  I  was  young ;  but  I  seek  no  excuse. 
I  was  deceived  by  one  man,  and  by  his  ad- 
vice I  deceived  you.  He  told  nie;  but 
no,  no '• 

"  What  did  he  tell  you,  Mabel  ?  I  in- 
sist on  knowing.  Believe  me,  I  should  die 
happy,  though  it  were  on  the  gallows " 

"  Do  not  mention  that  horrid  thing." 

"  What  did  he  teU  you  ?  By  your  hesi- 
tation I  fear  invention  is  busy  in  your 
mind.  If  you  speak,  Mabel,  do  not 
Ue." 

''No,  Hugh,  it  is  no  invention.  Ask 
Mr.  Whitehead;  he  is  still  alive.  Horace 
told  me  you  knew  of  my  fall,  and  were 
ready  to  screen  his  and  my  folly  by  the 
marriage." 

"  What  do  you  say,  woman  ?"  cried  the 
man,  retreating  some  steps  and  looking  at 
her  with  wonder.  He  then  came  near  her, 
took  her  by  the  arm,  and  putting  his  face 
close  to  hers,  he  whispered,  "  Are  you  lying  ? 
No,  no,"  he  thought ;  "  she  could  not  re- 
turn my  gaze  if  she  were  not  speaking  the 
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I 

iruth.  But,  Mabel,  how  is  it  that  I  never 
heard  this  during  the  months  of  our  court- 
ship or  our  short  married  life?" 

"  Before  my  marriage  I  was  ashamed  to 
ispeak  to  you  on  such  a  subject,  which  your 
•delicacy  seemed  to  keep  you  from  alluding 
to.     After  my  marriage  I  dared  not." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  For  I  heard  that  Horace  never  told  you, 
and  that  you  had  not  fulfilled  your  promise 
to  me.  You  never  went  to  old  Father 
<]!onnel.' 

"  No,  I  never  did.' 

"  And  yet  you  said  you  had  two  days  be- 
fore my  marriage.  .  I  asked  you,  as  I  had 
done  for  a  week  before,  had  you  been  to  the 
old  priest.  You  answered  that  you  had; 
and  what  message  did  he  send  ?"  cried  I. 
" '  That  he  hopes  we  may  live  a  long  and 
happy  life.'  '  Nothing  about  early  sins  ?* 
I  asked.  Well  I  remember  how  I  trembled 
as  I  spoke.  '  Oh,  yes,'  you  answered ;  *  he 
«ays  we  must  atone  for  all  the  wickedness 
of  our  past  life  by  being  true  to  each  other.' 
And  these  words,  which  gave  me  such  con- 
solation, were  all  untrue.     What  was  not 
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my  grief  when  the  old  man  said  you  had 
never  been  to  him !" 

"I  did  not  go  because  I  feared  Father 
Connel.  I  had  committed  some  follies, 
and  I  thought  the  reason  of  his  message, 
saying  he  would  like  to  speak  to  me  before 
my  marriage,  was  to  give  me  a  lecture,, 
and  I  did  not  go ;  but  to  ease  your  mind 
pretended  I  had  been  to  the  holy  man," 
said  Meldon ;  "  but  I'll  go  to  him  now,  and 
if  I  find  he  confirms  your  story " 

"  He  is  dead,"  cried  Mabel. 

"Deadr  repeated  the  man.  "This  is 
some  well  planned  lie — a  good  story  to  ex-^ 
cite  pity  and  forgiveness  ;  you  act  upon  my 
folly,  and  your  witness  is  dead." 

"  Mr.  Whitehead  knows  I  speak  the  truth,, 
for  years  ago  I  told  him  the  same." 

"  I  will  ask  him,"  answered  Meldon,  as 
he  turned  away. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  yet,  Meldon :  it  is  not 
to  speak  of  the  past  or  to  ask  forgiveness 
that  I  came  here,  I  am  guilty  of  twa 
hideous  sins,  but  I  hope  God  has  accepted 
my  penance ;  for  though  my  life  has  been 
one  of  wretchedness,  I  should  have  spoken. 
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to  you  openly,  which  perhaps  I  might  have 
done  had  I  known  that  you  had  not  been 
to  Father  Connel/' 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  Meldon,  with  irritation. 

"  Hugh,  I  have  been  wicked,  base,  and 
deceitful ;  but  you  are  not  wholly  free  from 
blame." 

"I  do  not  believe  your  story,''  cried 
Meldon,  angrily,  as  he  passed  the  woman 
quickly,  as  if  going  to  the  bridge. 

"  Believe  what  you  will,"  exclaimed  the 
woman.  *'  I  am  false,  deceptive ;  but  grant 
me  a  few  moments  more," 

"  I  cannot ;  I  have  been  worried  too  long." 

"  I'll  not  allude  to  the  past,"  cried  his 
wife,  falling  on  her  knees  and  clasping  his. 
hands. 

He  loosened  her  grasp,  and  pushed  her 
slightly  from  him. 

"  Do  not  refuse  me,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I 
come  in  the  name  of  the  dead,  in  the  name 
of  one  who  aided  you  many  years  ago,  when 
you  were  young,  and  had  fallen  from  the 
straight  path  of  honesty.  I  am  here  in  the 
name  of  Maud  Daly,  to  ask  you  to  save  her 
child."     Mabel  spoke  loud,  and  her  voice 
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rang  througli  the  clear  night  air ;  and  the 
figure  on  the  bridge  moved  away  to  look  for 
the  police,  for  he  thought  he  heard  angry- 
words. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Meldon,  to 
his  excited  companion. 

**  You  must  know !  Have  you  forgotten 
the  letter  that  is  to  be  stolen  ?" 

"  Hush  !"  cried  Meldo^.  "  I  thought  I 
ieard  some  one.     No,  all  is  still." 

"Well,  that  letter  Maud  Daly's  child 
must  not  steal.  Her  mother  saved  you, 
jfrom  degradation  when  you  were  young, 
and  you  must  now  prevent  her  daughter 
from  falling  so  low  as  to  become  a  pilferer. 
You  are  great  at  keeping  oaths.  Would  you 
had  not  kept  one,"  she  muttered,  sorrow- 
fuUy. 

"  I  did  regret  it,  but  I  do  not  now,  if  he 
were  base  enough  to  tell  you  the  falsehood 
ihat  you  say  he  did. 

"We  will  not  speak  of  that,  but  of 
Maud.  You  will  prevent  her  stealing  the 
letter  ?" 

"  The  Count  would  wish  me  to  take  it.'* 

"He  knows  nothing  of  my  being  here. 
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I  appointed  to  meet  you  before  I  had  seen 
De  Fauxconr." 

"  Then  she  has  consented  ?'*  said  Meldon. 

"  At  first  she  refused,  and  would  not  have 
consented  but  for  me.  Her'father  threatened 
to  turn  me  from  his  house,  where  but  for 
his  daughter  I  should  never  live ;  and  she 
promised  to  commit  the  robbery,  for  it  is 
nothing  else,  if  I  might  remain."        " 

"  I  cannot  help  her." 

"  You  can.  You  are  more  expert  at  such 
things  than  is  she." 

"  You'd  have  me  take  the  letter  ?" 

"  Ay,  if  the  letter  must  be  taken ;  but  if 
your  influence  over  the  writer  is  such  as  the 
Count  says  it  is,  you  can  prevent  him 
writing  to  young  Daly." 

"  I  can't.  The  letter  is  already  written 
and  posted." 

"  Then  you  must  take  it  from  the 
bag." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Meldon ;  "  and  sufier 
transportation  ?" 

"If the  crime  be  discovered,  is  that  the 
punishment  ?"  shrieked  Mabel.  "  For  God's 
sake,   Hugh  Meldon !    have  you    exposed 
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my  poor  dead  mistress's  child  to  such  a 
danger?" 

"  But  she  will  not  be  caught  if  she  ma- 
nages  rightly.  She  knows  the  post  mistress, 
and  it  is  all  so  planned  that  she  cannot 
fail." 

"Fail  or  not  fail,  she  shall  never  take 
that  letter." 

"Mabel,  consider,  her  father's  life  de- 
pends  '' 

"  Better  that  he  should  lose  his  life  than 
that  she  should  ever  be  inside  a  prison." 

"  She  may  never." 

"May  or  may  not,  she  shall  never  risk 

it.     I  would  rather  hang  you  both  !" 

« 

"  Mabel,  what  do  you  say?" 

''Shall  I  repeat  it?  I  will  hang  you 
both  first !" 

"  Hush,  hush  !  See,  some  one  is  coming," 
cried  Meldon,  as  he  moved  quickly  behind 
the  tree. 

"  You  shall  not  leave  until  you  say 
whether  you  will  or  will  not  prevent  the 
robbery,"  said  Mabel,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck,  "  for  the  sake  of 
her  dead  mother " 
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"  Mabel,  let  me  go :  they  approach 
stealthily,"  he  whispered,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  figures  of  three  men  who  stole  noise- 
lessly along  the  bank  under  cover  of  the 
lime  trees. 

"  Not  till  you  promise." 

"  If  T  can  I  win.  Let  me  go,  or  I  must 
hurt  you." 

"  Then  say  you'll  save  Maud,"  whispered 
Mabel. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  pledge  my  word.  The 
letter  is  posted." 

"  If  you  don't  give  me  a  decided  answer, 
I  wiU  go  this  night  and  proclaim  you  a 
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"  Hush !"  cried  Meldon,  placing  his  large 
hand  on  her  mouth ;  then  he  tried  to  loosen 
her  grasp,  which,  as  she  struggled  for 
breath,  seemed  to  become  firmer. 

"  Mabel,  let  go  your  hold,  or  by  Heaven 
I'll  strike  you,"  he  hissed  between  his  teeth. 
But  she  seemed  not  to  hear.  He  drew  his 
hand  from  her  mouth,  but  she  did  not 
speak  ;  her  breathing  was  quick  and  la- 
boured, and  her  once  pale  face  was  red  and 
swollen. 
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"  I  will  save  Maud," .  lie  whispered ;  and 
the  womaa's  hands  feU  to  her  side  as  if 
palsied. 

Meldon,  when  freed,  rushed  away,  and 
Mahel  tottered  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  her  head  striking  with  force  the 
corner  of  a  seat  that  stood  under  the  lime 
tree;  and  when  the  detectives  came  up, 
they  found  as  they  thought  the  bleeding 
corpse  of  a  murdered  woman. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   VISIT   TO    THE    POST-OFFICE. 

OR  hours  during  the  night  and 
early  morning  Maud  sat  at  the 
oj^en  casement.  What  ideas 
involuntarily  rushed  to  her 
mind  as,  disappointed,  she  left 
the  window  and  nervously  paced  the  room  I 
Had  Mabel  reached  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  had  her  husband  kept  his  appointment  ? 
She  must  have  fainted  on  the  way,  and, 
being  unknown,  had  been  sent  to  some  hos- 
pital ;  or  could  she  have  died  in  the  streets, 
have  fallen  when  crossing  some  thorough- 
fare, and  been  driven  over  by  some  heavy 
cart  ?  Perhaps  she  had'  no  appointment, 
but  had  feigned  this  excuse  to  escape  from 
the  house  ?  "  But,  no,  she  could  not  leave 
me  thus?"  cried  the  girl,  and  again  she 
returned  to  her  seat  in  the  hope  of  hear- 
ing MabeFs   light   footsteps   on  the  path 
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l)eneath ;  but  all  was  still,  no  sound  dis- 
turbed  the  quiet  night,  and  again  Maud 
enumerated  all  the  causes  that  might  have 
detained  her  foster-mother. 

As  the  church  clock  struck  eight,  Maud 
prepared  to  descend,  and  whilst  bathing 
her  head  and  temples,  she  heard  a  knock  at 
her  door.     Was  it  Mabel  ? 

"Maud,  are  you  coming  down?"  asked 
her  father,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Is  it  you,  papa?"  answered  Maud,  in  a 
surprised  tone. 

"  Yes,  Maud ;  come  down  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Mabel  need  not  accompany  you ;  we 
shall  breakfast  alone." 

"  You  need  fear  no  intrusion  from 
her,"  cried  Maud,  indignantly.  "She  is 
gone." 

"What  did  she  say?"  murmured  the  Count 
when  alone  in  the  sitting-room.  "She  is 
gone!  Gone  where?  Has  she  dared  to 
leave  the  house  ?  But  why  should  her 
going  so  anger  me?  It  is  for  the  best. 
She  was  undermining  Maud's  mind,  and 
making  the  girl  rebellious :  a  girl  that  will 
now  have  to  do  so  much,  by  whose  devotion 
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alone  I  can  be  saved;  for  the  taking  of 
the  letter  appears  to  be  but  the  first  step 
in  an  intricate  avenue  which  I  and  she  must 
tread/* 

Thus  mused  the  Count,  as  he  lay  back  in 
his  easy  chair.  An  easy  chair! — an  arm- 
chair, in  cheap  lodgings,  is,  in  my  mind, 
anything  but  a  comfortable  seat,  and  evi- 
dently De  Fauxcour  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  he  first  drew  himself  up,  and 
then  shrank  down  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a 
soft  place  whereon  to  lay  his  head.  His 
failure  in  the  attempt,  recalled  to  his  mind 
the  easy  chair  in  Dalymount  drawing-room, 
for  he  had  often  declared  that  Claud  should 
give  it  to  him  when  he  became  old  and 
^nfeebled-^it  was  so  soft  and  luxurious. 
And  from  the  chair  his  thoughts  wandered 
to  the  house  and  lands  that  might  have 
been  his,  or  at  least  his  daughter's,  had  he 
at  first  encouraged  Claud's  attachment ;  but 
he  had  been  dazzled  by  Middleton's  wealth, 
and  had  some  misty  notion  of  winning 
from  Claud  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  now, 
in  this  dingy  lodging-house,  how  foolish  all 
these  speculations  seemed.     Where  was  all 
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the  circumspection,  far-sightedness,  and  cun- 
ning  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  ?  All 
seemed  to  have  left  him  from  the  night  of 
the  murder. 

"  Oh !  curse  that  day ;  by  that  hateful  act 
I  lost  everything/'  said  De  Fauxcour,  as  he 
rose  and  rang  the  bell.  "  Bring  up  break- 
fast,** he  said  to  the  servant,  "and  tell 
Miss  de  Charmoneaux  I  wish  her  to  hurry 
down." 

"  I  am  here,  papa,*'  said  Maud,  entering 
the  room ;  and  the  maid  closed  the  door. 

"How  pale  you  are,  Maud,**  cried  her 
father. 

"  It  must  be  something  in  the  air.  papa; 
for  you  also  look  pale  and  ill.** 

"  I  don't  feel  well ;  I  have  scarcely  slept 
during  the  night.** 

"  I  did  not  try  to  sleep.** 

"Why,  Maud,  darling,*'  said  De  Faux- 
cour,  encircling  the  girl's  waist,  "  you  need 
not  be  so  nervous ;  you  run  no  danger  in 
taking  the  letter  ;  and  even  if  you  did,  you 
should  do  it  with  a  greater  spirit,  for  I  have 
risked  much  for  you." 

"Do  not  reproach  me.     I   feel  grieved 
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that  it  should  so  happen,  for  I  shall  hate 
myself ;  but,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  the  letter 
shall  be  yours.     But,  papa " 

"  Well,  my  own  Maud  ?'*  said  her  father, 
kissing  his  daughter,  as  if  he  really  loved 
her;  and  perhaps  he  did  in  his  own  selfish 
way. 

"  When  I  give  you  this  letter  our  con- 
tract is  at  an  end.  You  have  done  much 
for  me,  and  I  repay  you  by  sacrificing  my 
own  self-esteem,  and  becoming  a  robber.*' 

"  Hush,  hush,  Maud !"  pleaded  the 
Count,  as  he  heard  the  servant  mounting 
the  stairs. 

When  the  breakfast  was  laid,  the  Count, 
made  no    allusion    to   Maud's   speech,    so- 
happily  interrupted.     "  A  man  often  feels 
nervous  at  jumping  the  first  fence,  but  when 
he  finds  that  it  is  easily  accomplished,  he 
does  not  mind  taking  a  second,"  he  thought. 

During  breakfast  they  spoke  much  about 
Mabel's  absence,  and  the  Count,  to  please 
his  daughter,  promised  that  if  she  did  not 
return  before  the  afternoon,  he  would  have 
her  sought  for. 

"And  now,  Maud,  run  and  get  on  your 
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dark  grey  cloak,  and  some  dark  bonnet, 
with  a  thick  veil — in  fact,  your  usual 
marketing  dress,  for  it  is  just  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  post  goes  out  at  a  quarter 
past." 

Maud  sighed,  and  asked  was  there  no 
means  by  which  she  might  escape  the 
ordeal,  and  being  told  there  was  none,  she 
rushed  upstairs,  and,  when  alone,  wept  bit- 
terly ;  but  she  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  her  father,  saying  she  would  be  too 
late." 

"  I  am  coming — ^I  am  coming,"  sobbed 
the  girl. 

"  Can  I  come  in  ?"  asked  her  father,  softly 
opening  the  door.  "Why,  Maud,  if  you 
mean  to  go,  dress  at  once,  or  the  letter-bags 
will  have  been  taken  away." 

"  Would  that  they  were !"  cried  Maud, 
passionately. 

"  If  they  are,  your  father  may  die  on 
the  scaflTold." 

"  Oh,  what  have  you  said — what  have 
you  said  ?"  cried  the  girl,  recoiling  from 
the  Count,  who  staggered  back,  when  he 
had  thus  in  a  fit  of  desperation  spoken. 
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"  I  was  only  trying  yon,"  he  said  softly, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind. 

Mand  answered  nothing.  She  put  on 
her  large  cloak  and  a  straw-bonnet,  and 
laying  a  brown  veil  over  her  face  said,  "  1 
am  ready." 

"  The  letter  you  require  to  take,"  said 
the  Count,  ''is  fortunately  a  remarkable 
one.  Mr.  Wilson  has  sent  this  descrip- 
tion," he  continued,  reading  the  note  that 
Meldon  had  written,  to  him  the  evening 
before.  " '  The  envelope  i^  large,  square,  and 
of  a  light  blue  colour;  the  direction  is 
written  in  a  large  round  schoolboy's  hand.' 
You  know,  Maud,  that  it  is  directed  to  your 
cousin  Claud  ?"  said  the  Count. 

"  To  Claud !" 

"  Yes ;  but  listen,  and  you  cannot  mistake 
the  one  required :  '  there  is  no  seal,  but  there 
are  two  stamps,  which  are  placed  somewhat 
crookedly  on  the  left  hand  side  over  the 
Claud.  The  young  lady  cannot  but  see  it 
if  she  looks  in  the  bag  with  the  green 
seal.' " 

"  If  it  is  in  the  bag,  and  the  place  is  free, 
the  letter  is  yours." 
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"  Maud,  you  will  do  your  utmost  ?'* 

'* Father,  I  will,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  glided 
from  the  room  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
Count  saw  her  from  the  window  walking 
quickly  along  the  street,  and  turning  into 
the  great  thoroughfare  at  the  end  of  which 
was  the  office.  She  looked  back  at  the 
house ;  her  father  waived  his  hand,  but  she 
did  not  return  the  salutation.  Perhaps  she 
did  not  see  him. 

When  Maud  arrived  at  the  Post-offi9e, 
Mrs.  Malony  was  busily  engaged  dusting 
one  of  the  shelves,  and  did  not  see  her  enter 
the  shop.  Maud  looked  into  the  parlour ; 
there  was  no  one  there ;  and  she  then 
walked  to  the  counter,  on  which  were  the 
two  post  bags. 

"Oh,  Miss,  you  made  my  heart  jump 
into  my  mouth  with  fright.  How  did  you 
get  in  unknownst  ?  But  lor,  miss,  how  ill 
you're  looking !" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Maud.  "  I  shall  be 
better  presently.     I  feel  weak." 

"Indeed  you  look  wake.  You  want  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  sure  there  is  none  in  the 
house ;  but  Til  run  across  to  the  grocer's 
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and  get  you  one,  if  you'll  mind  the 
shop." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  Maud, 

"  You  see,  if  Mick  was  here,  I'd  not  ax 
you  to  mind  the  shop,  Miss  ;  but  he's  out 
amusing  himself  at  the  market  since  four 
o'clock,  and  so  I  could  not  lave  without 
some  one  "having  an  eye,  to  the  business. 
But,  Miss,  I  hope  you  wont  take  offence." 

"  Offence !"  repeated  Maud,  who  had  just 
considered  that  Mrs.  Malony's  going  for  a 
few  minutes  across  the  street  would  give 
her  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  steal- 
ing the  letter. 

"  I  should  like  the  wine  very  much,  for  I 
feel  very  poorly.  But  I  fear  giving  you  too 
much  trouble." 

"Oh,  don't  mention  the  trouble,"  said 
the  good  hearted  woman,  coming  from 
behind  the  counter.  "  Just  sit  here  until  I 
<5ome  back ;  and  have  the  goodness  to  say  I 
wont  be  long,  if  anyone  should  come." 

"  111  ask  them  to  wait,"  said  Maud. 

Mrs.  Malony  ran  across  the  street,  and 
Maud  hastily  seized  the  bag,  keeping  her 
ayes  fixed  upon  the  grocer's,  which  could  be 
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seen  from  where  she  stood.  She  untied  the 
cord,  and  looked  in.  There  were  but  a  few^ 
letters,  none  of  which  answered  to  Meldon's 
description.  She  hastily  refastened  it,  as 
she  gazed  at  the  door  from  which  Kate 
should  exit  with  the  wine.  She  then  re- 
placed the  bag  as  it  was  before,  and  seeing  it 
was  not  in  the  one  with  the  red  seal  she  had 
looked  in,  she  seized  the  other  with  an  im- 
patient jerk.  This  was  more  firmly  tied : 
she  had  much  diflBculty  in  finding  the  knot. 
"  This  veil,"  she  cried,  impatiently  throwing- 
it  back ;  "  I  cannot  see  with  it."  At  last 
she  succeeded  in  loosing  the  cord.  There 
were  may  letters  of  every  size  and  shape. 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  she  drew  out,  but 
none  of  them  were  blue,  and  being  satisfied 
that  the  letter  was  not  in  the  bag,  she 
began  to  tie  the  string.  She  started ;  a 
shadow  fell  on  the  counter.  She  looked 
behind,  and  there,  staring  through  the  pane 
nearest  the  door,  was  the  face  of  an  old 
man.  Maud  shrieked,  and  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, but  the  man  was  gone.  Oh,  had  he 
seen   her?     Almost  mad  with  terror  she 
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replaced  the  bag  by  its  fellow,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  shop. 

Warm  as  was  the  day,  and  heavily 
though  she  was  clad,  Maud  almost  ran 
along  the  path,  feeling  that  she  could  not 
breathe  freely  until  within  shelter  of  her  own 
house.  Again  and  again  she  asked  herself,. 
"  Had  that  man  seen  her  examine  the  bag  ?'^ 
and  doubtful  was  the  answer.  "  If  he  had 
seen  her,  what  might  be  the  consequence  ?" 
As  she  thus  thought,  a  heavy  hand  grasped 
her  arm. 

"  Oh,  God !"  shrieked  Maud. 

"  I  have  been  watching  for  you.  Come 
this  way,"  said  a  man,  and  he  pointed  to  a 
side  street. 

"  You  are  the  gentleman  that  was  with 
papa  last  night,"  said  Maud,  following  Mel- 
don  down  a  narrow  road. 

"  Yes ;  have  you  been  to  the  oflBce  r" 

"  I  have,  and  I  fear- " 

"  I  thought  to  be  here  in  time  to  prevent 
your  going,  but  I  was  too  late ;  however, 
you  are  saved  from  the  crime,  for  I  have 
taken  the  letter.     Here  it  is." 
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''You  took  it  r 

'^Yes,  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  dead 
mother,  I  prevented  you  from  committing 
the  act  of  a  felon/' 

"  Oh,  thanks,  thanks !" 

"  No  thanks.  Take  it  to  your  father,  and 
never  consent  again  to  endanger  your 
liberty  and  future  prospects  by  committing 
any  such  perilous  act,  for  I  shall  not  be  here 
to  save  you.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you. 
May  your  mother's  spirit  ever  hover  over 
you,  and  keep  you  from  danger." 

And  thus  saying,  he  walked  quickly  away 
down  the  narrow  road. 

Maud  sought  the  public  street,  and  when 
she  turned  the  corner,  she  heard  a  loud 
harsh  voice  saying,  "  There  must  be  the 
woman,  for  she  carries  my  letter."  She 
looked,  and  saw  a  coarse  bloated  man 
pointing  at  her.  "Policeman,  that  is  my 
letter."  The  policeman  approached  her, 
and  Maud  staggered  back  against  the  wall. 
"I  did  not  steal  this  letter,"  she  cried; 
*'  indeed,  policeman,  I  did  not." 

"Her  very  words  convict  her,"  cried 
Eedflight ;  "  and  if  the  fool  who  had  seen 
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her  through  the  window  were  here,  he  could 
identify  her ;  but,  policeman,  open  the  letter 
and  you  will  see  my  name  at  the  end — 
Eichard  Redflight." 

The  policeman  took  the  letter,  opened  it, 
and  said,  "Yes,  that  is  the  signature." 
Then  turning  to  Maud,  he  continued, 
"  Eeally,  Miss,  you  must  come  with  me  to 
the  office." 

Maud  made  no  reply,  and  the  officer,  a 
good-hearted  man,  hailed  a  cab,  and  handed 
the  girl  in,  he  and  Eedflight  following.  On 
the  way  to  the  station  she  never  uttered  a 
word ;  she  scarcely  realized  her  position,  so 
stunned  had  she  been  by  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  when  before  the  inspector,  the 
only  answer  she  made  was,  "  I  did  not  take 
the  letter,  it  was  given  to  me."  But  there 
was  clear  evidence  that  she  had  stolen  it. 

Eedflight  identified  the  letter  as  being 
his,  and  poor  Kate  Malony,  who  was 
dragged  to  the  place,  had  to  admit  that 
Miss  De  Fauxcour  was  left  by  her  in  charge 
of  the  shop,  and  the  old  man  declared  to 
having  seen  her  take  something  from  the 
bag. 
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So  she  was  detained  on  suspicion,  though 
iti  the  inspector's  mind  there  was  very  little 
doubt  as  to  her  having  committed  the 
robbery,  and  the  poor  girl  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  her  father.  But  hours  rolled  on  and 
no  answer  came,  and  Maud  de  Fauxcour 
had  to  pass  the  night  in  a  lonely  cell  but 
that  morning  vacated  by  a  wretched  woman, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  years  of  labour 
for  some  small  theft. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   LETTER. 

^TIILST  Mand  de  Fauicour 
lay  in  her  gloomy  cell,  she 
wondered  why  her  father  did 
not  come.  Had  he  heard 
of  her  fate  ?  No,  perhaps  he 
was  still  ignorant  that  she  bad  failed  to 
procure  for  him  the  letter.  Oh  !  what  was 
in  that  letter  ?  The  secret  that  he  wished 
not  even  her  to  know,  wonld  now  be 
blazoned  before  the  world  —  the  secret 
that  might  drag  him  to  the  scaffold.  Oh, 
Ood !  that  would  be  too  dreadful,  and  she 
shrieked  with  an  agony  of  despair,  "Ob, 
aunty,  that  you  were  here  to  speak  to  me, 
to  give  me  comfort ;  but  you  are  gone,  per- 
haps dead.  You  must  be  so,  or  you  could  not 
leave  me  here  alone  ;  and  it  were  happiuess 
to  live  ever  in  this  cell,  but  goiug  to-morrow 
before  the  magistrate,  a  man  who  knows  me; 
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to  be  staxed  at  by  a  throng  of  inquisitive, 
pitiless  people ;  to  be  accused  of  robbing, 
and  to  be  sentenced  to  I  know  not  what ; 
and  to  have  no  friends.     Oh  Claud,  if  you 

were  in  Dublin but  you  might    be 

ashamed,  and  turn  from  me  in  disgust. 
That  I  might  die !"  she  cried,  as  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  floor,  and  sobbed  hysteri- 
cally. 

While  she  thus  passed  her  time,  now 
picturing  tiie  painful  scene  of  the  morrow, 
now  divining  what  would  be  her  fate  or  sur- 
mising what  was  in  the  letter,  the  news- 
venders  were  walking  the  streets,  carrying  a 
placard,  on  which  was  written,  in  many- 
coloured  letters,  ^'An  audadom  attempt  to  rob 
the  mail  by  a  young  lady  of  quality ^^  and  cry- 
ing that  a  "full  and  true  account"  was  to 
be  had  in  the  Dublin  News  or  the  evening's 
Gazette.  And  many  editions  were  printed 
with  further  particulars,  and  still  further 
particulars,  and  all  were  bought  before 
the  paper  was  dry. 

A  few  were  sorry  for  Maud ;  others  were 
not  surprised.  "They  always  knew  the 
De  Fauxcours  to  be  schemers,  though  they 
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made  no  remark."  And  then^  again^  there 
were  people  who,  on  hearing  the  intelligence^ 
cried,  "Have  I  not  often  said  that  they 
would  do  some  such  act?"  There  were 
many  persons  glad,  not  that  they  had  any  ill- 
wiU  against  the  Count,  but  because  it  would 
annoy  those  who  had  paid  such  court  to  the 
noble  foreigner.  And  there  were  many 
who  laughed  a  low,  gratified  laugh  when 
they  read  the  news; — men,  having  no 
serious  cause  to  dislike  the  girl,  but  who 
had  been  slighted  by  her  at  some  public 
fete.  Then  there  were  ladies  who  sneered  at 
the  wretched  Maud.  "  She  would  come  to 
our  ball  now,  if  she  were  asked,"  they 
mused,  as  they  read  the  account  of  the 
theft. 

Many  were  the  parties  made  to  visit  the 
police-office  the  following  morning,  and 
when  Maud  appeared  in  court,  she  almost 
shrunk  beneath  the  glances  of  men  whose 
looks  of  admiration  on  previous  occasions 
had  brought  but  gratification.  She  kept 
her  veil  down,  and  no  one  could  see  her 
face.  Eagerly  she  looked  for  her  father, 
but  he  was  not  amongst  the  crowd.  Neither 
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was  Mabel  to  be  seen,  nor  Claud.  Oh,  for 
the  sight  of  one  friendly  face  ;  for  though 
hundreds  stared  at  her,  curiosity,  not  pity, 
was  the  expression  each  one  bore. 

Maud  had  counsel,  and  when  asked,  she 
answered  in  an  audible  tone,  "  Not  guilty." 
The  letter  was  produced,  but  Kedflight  was 
not  there  to  identify  it.  But  Kate  Malony 
swore  to  having  put  it  in  the  bag ;  and  then 
the  old  man  gave  his  evidence,  and  Maud 
was  committed  for  trial,  and  having  fainted, 
was  carried  from  tlie  bar,  and  when  she  re- 
covered  her  full  consciousness  she  was  in 
prison,  and  a  stern  jailor  by  her  side. 

And  leaving  Maud  to  her  sad  fate,  we 
shall  seek  to  learn  the  cause  of  Kedflight's 
non-appearance  in  court,  and  the  manner 
that  Meldon  became  possessed  of  the  fatal 
letter. 

Hugh  Meldon,  when  he  parted  from  his 
wife,  ran  along  the  bye-streets,  until,  finding 
that  he  was  not  pursued,  he  boldly  walked 
into  the  main  road.  Though  past  eleven, 
the  world  was  not  at  rest.  The  sound  of 
music  issued  from  the  open  windows,  and 
now  and  then  cheerful  voices  and  a  merry 
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laugh  were  to  be  heard.  Thinking  how  he 
could  save  the  child  of  his  dead  benefactress, 
he  moodily  made  his  way,  paying  no  heed 
to  the  gay  sounds  that  now  and  then  struck 
upon  his  ear.  Exhausted  and  excited,  he 
arrived  home,  and  found  Kedflight  sitting 
at  a  table,  drinking,  and  looking  as  if  the 
enemy  might  be  taken  into  his  mouth 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  committing 
a  theft,  there  being  no  brains  to  steal. 
Paying  no  attention  to  his  sottish  com- 
panion, Meldon  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair, and  considered  the  best  manner  to 
procure  the  letter.  Having  arranged  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  how  it  should  be  done,  he 
bid  his  friend  good  night  and  left  the  room. 
When  he  was  gone,  Eedflight,  who  was 
drunk,  but  not  so  drunk  as  he  pretended, 
rose  and  staggered  across  the  room. 

"  That  fellow  is  not  true  to  me,''  he  hic- 
coughed. "I  have  seen  through  him  for 
some  time,  and  I'll  watch  him  ;  he  thinks  I 
am  a  fool,  but  it  sometimes  serves  a  man 
to  play  such  a  part.  I  have  been  acting  for 
some  time,  but  I'll  soon  discover  myself.  If 
he's  playing  me  false,  as  I  am  sure  he  is, 
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1*11  brain  him !  By  Gt —  !  he'll  remember 
the  day  he  played  double  with  me,  for  to  his 
grave  he'll  carry  my  mark  !" 

The  next  morning  -at  half-past  eight, 
Meldon  left  the  house  and  walked  straight 
to  the  Post-office.  Mrs.  Malony  was  in 
the  shop,  her  husband  being  at  the  market ; 
and  he  ordered  several  things  from  that 
lady,  and  to  pay  her,  handed  Kate  a  five- 
pound  note,  and,  as  he  expected,  she  had  no 
change,  but  begged  him  to  wait  for  a  few 
minutes  whilst  she  ran  over  to  the  grocer's. 
Whilst  away,  Meldon — standing  so  as  to 
be  shaded  by  the  pyramid  of  vegetables  that 
was  outside  the.  window — opened  with 
facility  the  bag  having  the  red  seal,  took 
out  the  letter,  refastened  the  cord  so  as 
Maud  could  scarcely  loosen  the  knot)  and 
having  placed  it  with  the  other,  coolly 
received  the  change  from  Mrs.  Malony, 
quietly  left  the  shop,  and  walked  directly  to 
the  narrow  lane  in  order  to  meet  Maud. 
But  she  must  have  passed  whilst  he  was 
.  standing  there  ;  perhaps  as  he  was  turning 
into  the  narrow  street,  whilst  for  an  instant 
-his  back  was  turned,  she  crossed  unseen. 
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Had  they  met,  what  pain  and  humiliation 
would  not  Maud  have  been  spared!  for 
though  her  innocence  may  be  proved^  there 
are  many  who  will  prefer  to  believe  her 
guilty,  and  whUst  she  lives  there  wiU 
always  be  a  finger  to  point  her  out,  and  a 
mouth  to  tell  some  friend  who  may  have 
forgotten  the  circumstance  that  she  was  the 
person  who  stole  or  was  accused  of  stealing 
some  letter  from  a  post-bag. 

Rebuild  a  cathedral,  open  a  people's  park, 
•endow   a    hospital,   found    a   school;    and 
though  for  a  time  the  act  will  fill  the  minds 
and    hearts    of    men  with  gratitude  and 
esteem,  yet  it  will  be  forgotten  after  some 
years :  a  person  wont  be  dragged  aside  to 
be  told  who  you  are.     But  be  accused  of 
any  crime,  and  though  you  may  be  acquitted, 
yet  you  will   be  always   distinguished  as, 
"  That's  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  was  tried  for 
such-and-such !"   and  whilst  you  live,  the 
tale  will  live ;  and  when  you  die,  the  story 
will  be  told  when  your  child  appears  in  the 
world,   by  some   one  who   remembers  the 
transaction  as  if  it  occurred  only  yesterday. 
Meldon,  having  delivered  the   letter  to 

10—2. 
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Maud,  rushed  home,  and  knowing  that  he 
was  guilty  of  a  crime  punishable  by  law, 
he  packed  up  his  clothes,  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  Ireland.  All  being  arranged,  he 
sat  down  to  have  some  breakfast,  which  the 
landlady  had  left  prepared,  as  she  and  her 
daughter  were  gone  to  spend  the  day  and 
night  in  the  country.  Not  wishing  to  leave 
without  informing  his  companion  of  his 
flight,  Meldon  waited  for  the  man  to  return ; 
but  necessarily  Eedflight's  stay  was  pro- 
longed by  the  investigation,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived  home. 

Eedflight  had  considered  for  some  time 
past  that  Meldon  was  not  acting  by  him  as 
a  true  friend;  he  seemed  to  have  more 
interest  in  De  Fauxcour's  escaping,  than  in 
his  getting  his  500/.  "  And  it  is  more 
natural  that  he  should,"  Eedflight  would 
muse,  "  for  if  the  Count  goes,  his  chance  is 
small.  But  I'll  let  neither  go,  for  I  don't 
stand  very  clear.  ]  t  wouldn't  look  well,  the 
lending  the  room,  but  I'll  frighten  the 
Count.  He  must  have  the  money ;  he  can- 
not have  become  so  poor !"  Then,  when  he 
heard  that  De  Fauxcour  would  not  pay  his 
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debt,  and  perceived  that  Meldon  no  longer 
dissuaded  him  from  writing  to  Claud,  he 
feared  some  scheme ;  and  when  his  com- 
panion ingenuously  proposed  that  the  letter 
should  be  posted  at  Mrs.  Malony's,  he  knew 
that  his  fears  were  correct. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  said  Meldon, 
when  Redflight,  again  more  than  half  drunk, 
entered.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  what  had 
occurred— no  idea  that  Maud  was  lying  in  a 
cell,  and  that  her  father  was  contemplating 
flight. 

"  Have  you  ?"  answered  the  man,  in  a 
surly  tone,  anger  against  Meldon  kindled  in 
his  breast. 

"Yes,"  answered  Meldon,  "I  wish  to 
say  good-bye  " — and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Deceptive  devil !"  roared  the  other  as  he 
seized  Meldon  unprepared  by  the  throat  and 
shook  him  violently;  but  even  with  this 
advantage  over  his  antagonist,  the  half- 
drunken  man  was  not  his  equal  in  the 
struggle  that  ensued. 

Meldon — a  man  of  immense  strength,  as 
will  be  remembered — easily  loosened  the 
villain's  hold,  and  threw  him  off  violently. 
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'*  The  drink  has  got  into  your  brain ;  I 
knew  it  would  set  you  mad/'  he  said,  as  he 
settled  his  ruffled  shirt. 

"  Who  says  I'm  drunk  ?  My  drinking  has 
been  a  disguise  to  watch  you,  and  by  it 
your  villany  has  been  found  out.  The 
letter  that  the  Count's  daughter  stole! 
Ha!  ha!" 

"  She  did  not  steal  it." 

"Then  the  girl  speaks  truth;  it  was 
giveii  to  her,  and  by  you,  you  double-dyed 
villain  !"  he  cried,  rushing  again  at  Meldon. 
"  By  heaven  !  Ill  have  your  life  !" 

Meldon  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and 
hurled  him  to  the  ground.  "  If  you  are 
not  quiet,"  he  said,  sternly,  "  I'll  give  you 
in  charge  as  being  dangerous." 

"Call  a  policeman,"  sneered  Eedflight, 
grasping  the  poker.  "  You,  that  by  a  word 
I  could  have  transported  for  stealing  the 
letter — ay,  or  hanged  for  Daly's  murder: 
but  I'll  revenge  myself  with  my  own  hand," 
he  continued,  hurling  the  poker,  which, 
thrown  with  an  unsteady  hand,  fell  heavily 
on  the  floor. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Meldon, 
calmly ;  "  I  must  resort  to  another  method 
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of  quieting  you :  we  were  used  to  this  sort 
of  thing  where  I  have  been,"  and  he  took  a 
small  rope  with  which  he  had  intended  to 
fasten  his  box  from  his  pocket. 

"  What  do  you-  mean  ?"  cried  Kedflight, 
tipsily,  trying  to  raise  the  poker ;  but  when 
in  the  act  of  stooping  Meldon  pushed  him 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  without  much  diffi- 
culty tied  the  drunken  man  down. 

Kedflight  became  furious  when  he  saw 
Meldon  about  to  leave  the  room,  and  his 
right  hand  being  free,  he  caught  up  the  large 
brandy-bottle  that  was  near  him  on  the 
table  and  hurled  it  at  Meldon,  hitting  the 
wretched  man  on  the  temple.  The  bottle 
broke,  and  Meldon  staggered  and  fell, 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  Kedflight  sat. 

Kedflight  was  sobered  in  a  moment.  He 
tried  to  loosen  the  cord,  but  he  could  not 
reach  the  knot  behind  the  chair,  and  there 
was  no  knife  at  hand.  "  But  Meldon  does 
not  move  1"  he  said.  "  Has  the  blow  killed 
him?"  and  he  kicked  the  man's  head  to 
ascertain  if  he  were  dead.  The  kick  brought 
on  a  fit  horrible  to  see :  Meldon  worked 
now  one  arm,  now  another ;  the  legs  turned 
and   twisted,   but   the    eyes    kept    fixedly 
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staring — Kedflight  thought  at  him.  And 
again  and  again  he  tried  to  free  himself,  but 
his  efforts  were  vain,  an^,  tied  in  the  seat, 
he  had  to  witness  the  struggles  of  the  dying 
man,  who  never  once  spoke,  but  kept  his 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  murderer. 

All  through  the  long  August  day,  Eed- 
flight  had  to  witness  Meldon's  agony,  for  the 
landlady  was  out  and  the  house  empty,  and 
when  evening  came  he  heard  devils  laugh, 
and  saw  them  point  at  the  still  breathing 
body  that  lay  at  his  feet.  With  despair  did 
he  try  again  and  again  to  break  loose ;  in 
vain  did  he  yell  for  help ;  far  up  at  the  back 
of  the  house  as  the  room  lay,  his  voice  could 
not  reach  the  street.  Through  the  darkness 
he  saw  the  eyes ;  they  mocked  him  when  he 
tried  to  sleep. 

The  following  day  the  landlady  arrived, 
and  her  horror  can  be  imagined.  The 
murdered  man — ^for  Meldon  had  expired 
during  the  night— was  carried  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  inn,  and  Kedflight  to  an  asylum, 
where  he  died  in  a  few  days,  a  raving  mad- 
man, and  great  was  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  mysterious  murder. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


MR.    WHITEHEAD  S    SECOND   CHARGE. 


K.  WHITEHEAD  brought 
Flora  to  Hs  own  house.  "  She 
should  never  leave  it  again," 
he  said,  as  he  showed  her  her 
room.  "It  is  yours,  Flora, 
whilst  I  live,  and  when  I  die  you  shall  not 
want.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  your 
again  going  into  the  world ;  you  are  not  fit 
for  the  struggle." 

Flora  looked  up  through  her  tears.  What 
love  and  gratitude  that  face  expressed. 
"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  she  cried.  "  My 
only  object  will  be  to  make  your  home 
happy." 

The  old  man  kissed  her  forehead,  and  left 
her  alone.  He  had  studied  the  human 
heart,  and  knew  that  for  many  days  she 
would  be  best  in  solitude. 

For  the  first  few  hours  she  felt  as  if  her 
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senses  were  leaving  lier.  Now  she  would 
weep  bitterly,  then  the  remembrance  of  her 
mother's  sin  would  cause  a  blush  of  shame. 
How  he  must  despise  her !  No,  he  was  too 
good,  too  generous !  How  the  Count  must 
triumph;  his  daughter  would  be  Claud's 
wife,  they  would  come  here  to  Dalymount. 
She  should  leave  it,  go  to  any  place,  to  any 
land  so  as  she  should  nojb  witness  Maud 
de  Fauxcour's  happiness.  She  might  have 
had  courage  to  look  upon  him,  and  have 
heard  him  call  another  wife;  but  that 
woman  should  not  be  the  Count's  child. 
Then  she  felt  horrified  at  the  vindictive 
feeling  that  was  growing  upon  her,  and 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  to  ask  God's 
pardon,  but  she  could  not  pray.  The  words 
would  not  come,  and  she  rose  and  wildly 
paced  the  room.  Now  determining  to  break 
her  vow,  and  go  back  and  throw  herself  at 
Claud's  feet ;  then  she  laughed  at  her  folly. 
"  I'll  frustrate  the  Count's  scheme ;  lie  shall 
never  marry  his  daughter ;  if  he  does,  he'U 
curse  the  hour.  Oh  Q-od,  forgive  me !"  she 
cried,  terrified  at  what  she  had  said,  "  and 
in  your  mercy  give  me  grace  to  pray,  or  I 
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shall  go  mad,  I  shall  go  mad!"  and  she 
knelt  by  her  bed  and  sobbed  herself  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  not  sleep,  for  all  the  pain 
of  her  position  was  present  to  her  mind. 
How  long  she  so  remained  she  knew  not, 
but  when  she  awoke,  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
by  her  side. 

"  Will  you  come  to  supper,  pet  ?  or  shall 
I  send  you  some  ?'* 

'•'Send  me  some  tea.  I  have  such  a 
headache." 

"  I  will.  God  bless  you.  Mora ;  you  must 
pray  for  strength. 

"  I  will ;  but  not  to-night,  not  to-night." 

"  Flora,  kneel  to-night,  and  pray  God  to 
send  you  inward  consolation.  Pray  for 
Claud,  for  the  Count,  for  Maud." 

"  Mr. Whitehead !"  cried  the  girl,  weeping 
passionately. 

"  Mora,  I  have,  though  living  all  my  life 
in  a  village,  learned  to  know  the  world.  I 
have  been  too  constant  a  companion  of 
grief  and  disappointment,  not  to  learn  the 
surest  mode  of  consolation.  I  have  taught 
it  to  others,  and  they  have  blest  me  since, 
for  many  have  been  prevented  from  losing 
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their  souls  by  acts  of  despair.  When  a  land- 
lord ejects  tenants,  we  know  the  consequence. 
The  family  is  broken  up,  the  children,  if 
able  to  work,  leave  for  America,  and  what 
is  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  parents  ?  You 
do  not  speak.  Answer,  what  is  yours, 
modified  though  it  be  by  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  your  youth.  Why,  you  feel  hate, 
and  a  desire  for  revenge." 

"  No,  father,  no." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  Flora,  I  am  glad.  I 
have  wronged  you,  but  I  judged  from  my 
own  feelings  when  I  was  young,  from  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  that  are  turned  from 
their  cabins.  They  experience  hate,  they 
long  for  revenge,  and  day  by  day  the  bad 
passion  grows  and  matures  in  their  breast, 
making  their  wretched  life  still  more  miser- 
able;  but  now  I  have  taught  them  how  to 
purify  their  minds,  and  to  think  on  those 
men  who  have  ejected  or  otherwise  injured 
them  with  a  healthy  mind.  But  good 
night,  and  Heaven  bless  your  poor  mind ; 
for  you  have  much  to  forgive,  and  you  are  a 
brave,  noble  girl." 

"  Do  not  praise  me,  Mr.  Whitehead ;  I 
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was  not  sincere,"  she  hesitatingly  answered, 
as  she  held  his  arm.  "When  I  was  angry 
a  feeling  of  hatred  did  come,  and  a  desire  of 
revenge  would  sometimes  haunt  me." 

"  And  you  have  tried  to  conquer  it  ?" 

"  I  have ;  hard  have  I  striven,  but  I  have 
not  succeeded;  it  comes  again  and  again. 
How  did  you  teach  the  poor  tenants  ?" 

"  By  getting  them  to  pray  for  tlje  welfare 
of  their  enemies.  The  struggle  is  hard 
at  first,  but  the  reward  is  worth  the 
pains.  Kneel  with  me  now,  and  let  us 
pray." 

Both  knelt  for  some  moments  only,  and 
yet  Flora  rose  more  courageous,  and  they 
parted  for  the  night. 

From  that  time  Flora  was  calmer.  She 
never  suffered  from  these  violent  paroxysms 
of  grief.  She  learned  to  speak  of  Claud  as 
if  he  had  been  nothing  dearer  than  a  friend. 
She  heard  people  talk  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  Maud  and  the  young  Squire, 
and  she  listened  without  betrajdng  emotion. 
But  she  gradually  grew  thinner,  her  cheeks 
became  paler,  and  her  expression  sadder ; 
her  laugh  was  never  heard,  and  her  footfall 
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became  heavy.  The  quiet  of  Mr.  White- 
head's was  intolerable.  She  felt  ill  and 
unhappy.  There  was  no  peace.  Study 
irritated,  and  the  conversation  of  her  bene- 
factor tired  her.  She  hated  to  dwell  on 
the  past,  and  the  future  looked  dull  and 
dismal. 

Mr.  Whitehead  observed  the  alteration  in 
his  child's  appearance.  "  She  wants  change 
of  scene, '  mused  the  old  man ;  "  here  every 
stone  reminds  her  of  Claud.  I  was  wrong 
to  have  brought  her  here,  but  I  thought  it 
would  pass  away." 

He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Connaught,  asking  her 
if  she  knew  any  one  going  abroad,  who  re- 
quired a  companion,  and  having  mentioned 
in  a  postscript  that  salary  was  no  object,  he 
got  a  very  amusing  letter  from  that  lady, 
saying  she  knew  of  a  person,  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel,  who  was  going  on 
the  continent  with  her  husband.  "  Neither 
have  any  idea  of  French,"  wrote  the  lady  ; 
"  and  Mrs.  Drawdle  wants  a  young  girl  who 
understands  French  and  German.  I,  know- 
ing dpar  Flora  will  suit,  have  written  to  my 
friend;  but,  as  generosity  is  not  one  of  her 
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faults,  I  have  mentioned  nothing  about  the 
salary." 

Mr.  Whitehead  showed  Flora  the  letter 
and  asked  would  she  care  to  go,  and  she, 
feeling  that  change  of  scene  would  be 
almost  the  only  thing  to  restore  her,  said 
she  would  be  glad  to  have  the  situation. 
And  early  in  August,  Mr,  Whitehead  came 
to  Dublin  and  ll  hi  charge  with  her  new 
mistress. 

Flora  was   scarcely  a  week  with   Mrs. 
Drawdle  when  she  wished  for  the  quiet  of 
Dalymount,  for  her  position  in  the  family 
was  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Drawdle's  daughters  were  married, 
and  her  only  son,  finding  his  home  stupid, 
and  having  no  particular  fancy  for  dinner 
parties  or  balls,  became  "  too  fast,"  as  his 
mother  told  Flora  the  morning  after  the 
girl's  arrival. 

"  His  friends  are  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
Miss  Meldon,  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  him  to  the  Continent ;  and  so  Mr. 
Drawdle  and  I  got  a  map  of  Europe  and 
several  guide  books,  and  arranged  our  trip, 
which  was  to  last  six  months ;  but  when  I 
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told  our  dear  John  of  our  determination, 
what  do  you  think  he  said,  Miss  Meldon  ? 
Of  course  you  wont  repeat  it ;  but,  as  you 
are  to  be  my  companion,  I  must  tell  you 
everything  that  is  disagreeable  and  irritating 
to  my  nerves." 

"Oh,  I  will  never  abuse  your  confi- 
dence," replied  Flora. 

"  That  is  a  good  girl :  I  am  sure  we  shall 
get  on  very  well  together.  Well,  John  said, 
I  really  blush  to  repeat  his  words,  he  said, 
'  ril  be  blowed  if  I  go  scouring  foreign 
parts  with  such  a  pair  of  old  fogies  as  you 
and  my  father/  I  was  horrified,  my  dear. 
It  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  repeated  ]\Irs. 
Drawdle,  sternly,  as  Flora  smiled.  "But 
listen  to  his  proposition — '  If  you  want  me 
to  see  Paris  and  London,'  he  said,  *  I'll  be 
good  enough  to  go.'  'Not  by  yourself, 
John,'  I  answered.  *  Don't  be  talking. 
Who  wants  to  go  by  himself?  Bob  Darey,  or 
Joe  Clark  would  come  in  a  trap  if  I'd  treat 
them ;  but  I'd  rather  take  Tom  Stark,  for 
he  was  in  London  before,  and  knows  all 
about  it:  he  tells  you  stories  about  the 
dance-houses  and  theatres  that  would  make 
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you  wish  to  be  there.    I'll  ask  him  to  come/ 

*  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort/  I  replied. 

*  Then  I'll  not    stir  a  step  without    him, 
«o  good  morning  to  you/  " 

"  And  has  he  consented  to  come  now  ?" 
"We  have  never  spoken  on  the  subject 
-since ;  but  after  having  that  interview  with 
him  I  felt  very  much  put  out,  and  in  tears 
I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel,  and 
told  her  my  grievance.     She  recommended 
me  to  get  a  nice  girl  to  come  and  stay  with 
me  ;  '  But  they  would  be  falling  in  love  and 
marrying  my  John,'  I  replied  ;  and  know- 
ing that  her  daughter  had  an  eye  after  my 
^on,  I  said  that  John   should  make  a  bril- 
liant match.  So  we  both  agreed  that  I  should 
get  a  nice,  lady-like  companion.      He  was 
very  quiet  when  his  sisters  were  at  home ; 
so  she  looked  out  for  a  companion,  and  I 
must    say  she  was  very   successful.      But 
there  he  is  going  down  to  breakfast ;  will 
you  run  and  keep  him  company  ?" 

Flora  protested;  but  as  Mrs-  Drawdle 
said  his  only  hope  of  being  saved  from  per- 
dition lay  in  her  hands,  she  complied  with  the 
lady's  request. 

VOL.  III.  11 
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John  Drawdle  was  a  common-looking' 
over-dressed  young  man.  The  "  great 
gun"  at  "Samuel's,"  the  object  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  all  the  needy  students  who 
frequent  that  earthly  Elysium — for  he  al- 
ways had  plenty  of  money.  He  could  drive 
his,  or  rather  his  father's,  trap  down  to  any 
race,  and  take  two  or  three  of  his  friends. 
He  had  a  hunter.  He  could  afford  to  give 
dinner-parties,  and  never  required  any  re- 
turn for  the  innumerable  treats  of  beer  that 
he  gave  to  the  thirsty  souls  who  spend  their 
evenings  m  that  aiena  of  deUght,  "  Samuel's 
bar-rooms,"  save  that  they  should  laugh  at 
his  jokes,  which  being  coarse  and  vulgar  they 
did  with  great  heartiness. 

When  Flora  entered,  he  was  seated  at 
the  breakfast-table  with  his  back  towards 
the  door,  and  thinking  it  was  his  mother^ 
he  said,  "  Now,  don't  bother ;  I  could  not 
come  in  to  dinner,  I  was  out  with  a 
friend." 

"I  am  not  Mrs.  Drawdle,"  answered 
riora^  with  some  hesitation ;  "  I  am  your 
mother's  companion.  She  has  sent  me  to 
see  if  you  require  anything." 
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"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  said  John ;  and 
as  Flora  was  about  to  retire,  he  rose.  "  Wont 
you  take  a  seat  ?  You  must  be  horrified  at 
finding  me  breakfasting  so  late ;  but  by  gor — 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  cursing ;  but  really 
since  my  sisters  have  left,  and  my  cousin 
Amy,  on  whom  I  was  spoony,  has  been 
forbidden  the  house,  I  have  forgotten  how 
to  address  a  lady.  I  have  not  got  my  hand- 
kerchief;  would  you  ring  the  bell?"  Flora 
rose.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  so  used  to 
order  all  the  fellows  I  know  about."  As  he 
spoke,  he  arrived  at  the  beU  as  Flora  had 
rung  it.  "  She  is  blowed  handsome,"  he 
thought.  *' Hayes,  bring  me  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,"  he  said,  in  an  imperious 
manner.     The  servant  brought  him  one. 

"These  are  your  gloves,  sir,  I  think?" 
said  the  man.  "  I  found  them  on  the 
stairs/' 

"  Who  the  devil  else's  would  they  be  ? 
Leave  them  on  the  table,"  cried  John 
Drawdle  sitting  down  to  eat  his  breakfast. 
"Would  you  do  a  fellow  a  kindness  and 
mend  this  glove  ?" 

Flora  took  the  glove,  and  whilst  mending 
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it  she  and  the  young  man  talked  agreeahly 
to  each  other. 

Mrs.  Drawdle  was  delighted.  John 
always  came  home  to  dinner,  and  twice  he 
took  his  mother  and  Flora  to  a  regatta; 
and  one  evening  he  never  went  out  to 
Samuel's ! ! ! 

Though  she  was  pleased  at  this  change  in 
her  son's  conduct,  yet  she  had  some  dread ; 
but  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
a  gentleman  like  John  would  fall  in  love 
with  a  companion,  an  upper  servant ;  yet, 
fearing  the  worst,  she  informed  Flora  that 
her  son  could  never  marry  her.  The  girl, 
quite  ashamed  when  thus  spoken  to,  begged 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  leave  her 
situation  before  they  started  for  the  Con- 
tinent. 

As  they  were  warmly  contending,  Mrs. 
Drawdle  explaining  that  it  was  only  for 
Flora's  sake  she  spoke,  and  the  girl  trying 
to  show  her  mistress  how  .much  wisdr  it 
would  be  if  she  allowed  her  to  return  to 
Mr.  Whitehead,  the  servant  informed  them 
that  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Annersley 
were  in  the  drawing-room. 
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"  What  can  have  brought  them  ?  I  don't 
know  them ;  but  I  am  so  glad,  for  they  are 
tip-top  people.  Miss  Meldon,  get  me  out 
my  cap.  Will  this  dress  do  ?  Why,  they 
have  come  very  early.  Are  there  a  pair  of 
cuffs  in  the  drawer  —  a  nicer  pair  than 
these  ?  I  shall  be  back  soon.  You  can  come 
down  if  you  like,"  said  the  lady,  when  her 
toilette  was  completed,  and  she  sailed  down 
to  the  sitting-room. 

Flora,  after  some  moments,  was  summoned 
to  join  her  mistress,  and  went  down  with  a 
sad  heart.    The  visitors  had  been  to  Fernley 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  their  calling 
now  brought  vividly  to  her  mind  the  happy 
past.      When  she   entered,  Mrs.  Lambert 
shook  hands  with  her;  but  Laura  kissed 
her,  and  the  girl  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
this  affectionate  greeting,  when  Mrs.Drawdle 
said,  "  Your  friends  are  come  to  know  the 
particulars  about  Miss  de  Fauxcour." 
"  Miss  de  Fauxcour  ?" 
"  Yes ;  they  tell  me  she  is  in  prison." 
"  Miss  de  Fauxcour  in  prison  ?" 
"  I  said  you  knew  nothing  about  it.    You 
see,  Mrs.  Lambert,  we  don't  read  the  papers. 
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though  I  am  sure  enough  come  to  the 
house,  so  we  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
There  is  all  the  world  wondering  about  Miss 
de  Fauxcour,  and  you,  her  friend *' 

"  She  is  not  a  friend  of  mine ;  I  scarcely 
know  the  girl ;  but  I  should  be  sorry,  for 
many  reasons,  that  anything  should  happen 
to  her.  What  has  occurred,  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert r 

Mrs.  Lambert  told  what  was  in  the  paper. 
"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  Miss  de  Fauxcour 
is  in  prison  awaiting  her  trial." 

"Poor  girl!"  cried  Flora.  *'0f  course 
she  is  innocent  ?" 

"The  evidence  is  very  strong;  but  we 
wont  prejudge  her,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert. 
You  are  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Drawdle; 
though  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she 
were  guiliy.  I  remember  her  saying  of 
my  orange  satin  bonnet,  that  it  would  have 
done  very  well  for  a  bullfight.  She  didn't 
think  I  heard  her ;  but,  poor  girl,  I  forgive 
her.  I  don^t  think  some  people  can  help 
being  ill-natured." 

"  Where  is  her  father  ?"  askied  Flora,  not 
heeding  Mrs.  Drawdle's  remarks. 


« 
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"  That  nobody  can  find  out.  She  wrote 
to  him  to  Albert  Terrace  or  Place.  He  got 
the  letter,  and  said  he  would  follow  the 
messenger  to  the  office,  but  he  never  came ; 
and  this  morning  somebody  went  to  his 
lodgings,  and  learned  that  he  had  gone 
away,  promising  to  be  back  in  three  weeks, 
when  it  would  be  all  over;  but  Miss  de 
Fauxcour  wont  be  tried  until  November,  so 
he  has  made  a  mistake.'' 

"It  is  most  mysterious,'^  said  Mrs, 
Drawdle.  "  I  suppose  they  are  members  of 
the  swell  mob.  Now  I  remember  losing  a 
pocket-handkerchief  at  a  flower  show;  I 
missed  it  after  speaking  to  them,  and  I 
blamed  a  poor  woman.  How  careful  we 
should  be,  and  not  judge  people  rashly.  I 
accused  that  poor  woman,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  the  De  Fauxcours  stole  it.'* 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Drawdle!"  said  Mrs.  An- 
nersley,  reprovingly. 

"Is  not  Mr.  Daly  in  town?"  asked 
Flora. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  he  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Lambert.  "Somebody  ought  to  visit  the 
poor  girl." 
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"I'U  write  to  Mr.  Whitehead,"  said 
Flora. 

"  Great  excitement/'  cried  Mr.  John  Draw- 
die,  bursting  into  the  room.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  thought  there  was  no  lady 
here.'* 

"  What  is  your  mother  ?''  asked  Mrs. 
Drawdle,  when  she  had  introduced  him  to 
her  visitors. 

"  There  has  been  a  murder  committed  up 
in  Eathmines,  and  who  do  you  think  the 
murderer  is  ?" 

"Not  your  uncle  Tom?"  cried  Mrs. 
Drawdle ;  "  he  is  so  very  irascible." 

"  Pshaw  !  mother,  you  are  always  talking^ 
nonsense.  Well,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  it 
is  the  man  who  swore  to  the  letter  being 
his." 

**  What  letter  ?"  cried  the  ladies,  in  one 
voice. 

"The  letter  the  girl  stole  from  the 
bag." 

"  Is  it  Eedflight  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  Yes ;  but  there  will  be  no  fun :  he  wont 
be   hanged,   for    he   is    raving    mad,    and 
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the  doctor  says  there  is  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covery." 

"  Whom  has  he  murdered  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Drawdle. 

"  Nobody  we  know.  Some  fellow  named 
Wilson ;  but  this  is  only  telegraphic  news. 
We  shall  hear  more  this  evening." 

By  the  mid-day  post  Flora  wrote  to  Mr. 
Whitehead,  and  the  next  night  he  arrived 
in  Dublin,  and  learned  all  the  sad  news 
about  Maud  de  Fauxcour's  imprisonment 
and  her  father's  flight. 

The  next  day,  by  permission,  he  visited 
the  prisoner.  It  was  a  sad  meeting.  To 
all  her  questions  there  was  not  one  satisfac- 
tory answer.  No  one  knew  where  her 
father  was  ;  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
Mabel  Meldon;  but  promising  to  seek  in 
every  hospital  for  her  nurse,  and  make  every 
inquiry  about  her  father,  Mr.  Whitehead 
left  her  cell.  From  the  prison  he  drove  to 
the  private  address  of  a  well-known  crimi- 
nal lawyer,  who  in  a  kindly  manner  received 
him,  and  advised  that  the  prisoner's  case 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  certain 
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solicitor;  and  accordingly  to  this  gentle- 
man Mr.  Whitehead  went,  and  the  following 
day  was  appointed  for  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.'  Scrapp  prevented  Mr.  Whitehead 
*'  looking  up,"  as  he  called  it,  Mrs.  Meldon. 
"It  might  injure  my  client's  case.  I'll 
visit  the  hospital,  and  if  I  find  her  I'll  let 
you  know."  But  when  the  old  man  was 
gone,  he  said  to  one  of  his  clerks,  "It 
will  be  your  duty  to  find  that  woman;  if 
her  evidence  be  of  any  service,  we  wiU  bring 
it  forward ;  if,  as  I  am  strongly  of  opinion, 
she  would  only  make  the  case  worse  than 
it  is,  we  must  keep  her  in  the  back- 
ground." 

Mr.  Scrapp  informed  Mr.  Whitehead 
that  Mabel  was  discovered  in  a  hospital. 
"But  say  nothing  about  her  to  Miss  de 
Pauxcour,  for  Mrs.  Meldon  is  a  very  pru- 
dent woman,  and  is  content,  for  the  young 
lady's  sake,  to  keep  in  the  background.  She 
wont  give  any  explanation  about  herself, 
save  that  she  fell.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
on  my  mind-I  am  certain-she  went  to 
speak  with  the  person  who  was  seen  with 
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her  about  the  letter;  for  she  admitted  to 
me  in  private  that  his  name  was  Wilson,  the 
very  name  of  the  murdered  man;  so, 
though  she  now  admits  nothing,  the  Crown 
would  make  her  speak/' 

"  Does  she  know  of  Miss  de  Fauxcour's 
imprisonment  ?" 

"Indeed  she  does.  One  of  the  nurses 
was  reading  the  paper  for  the  amusement  of 
the  patients^  and  when  she  came  to  Miss 
de  Fauxcour's  committal,  the  poor  woman 
fainted.  The  nurses  thought  it  was  a  fit. 
Fortunately  she  never  pretended  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  so  I  have 
impressed  on  her  that  she  must  still  be  very 
guarded.'* 

Mr.  Whitehead  visited  Mabel,  and  had 
many  conversations  with  her.  He  tried  to 
interest  the  mother  about  her  beautiful 
child  Flora;  but  the  woman's  thoughts 
seemed  to  he  centred  on  the  unhappy  Maud. 
"  Will  she  escape  ?"  she  mused.  Escape — 
for  she  believed  that  the  girl  was  guilty  of 
the  thefb. 

Escape,  Mabel !"  said  Mr.  Whitehead, 
I  trust  her  innocence  will  be  proved.     The 


it 
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man  who  swore  to  the  letter,  one  of  the 
principal  witnesses  against  her,  is  in  a  mad- 
house." 

"  A  mad-house  !     Who  swore  ?'' 

"A  fellow  named  Eedflight;  and  the 
morning  after  Bedflight  was  seized  he  was 
found  tied  in  a  chair,  and  lying  at  his  feet 
was  a  murdered  man :  he  lived  with  Eed- 
flight—his  name  was  Wilson." 

"  Wilson  !"  shrieked  the  woman.  "  No, 
no,  Mr.  Whitehead!  that  was  not  his 
name  !   For  God's  sake  ! " 

"  Be  calm ;  be  calm,"  cried  the  man, 
rising. 

"  Oh,  confirm  my  worst  suspicion !  Tell 
me,  was  it  Wilson?" 

"  It  was  ;  did  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Know  him  ?"  cried  the  woman  ;  and, 
lowering  her  voice,  she  whispered,  "  he  was 
my  husband,  Hugh  Meldon.  I  met  him  the 
night  before — I  asked  him  to  steal  the 
letter." 

"  Hush !  hush !"  cried  Mr.  Whitehead,  in 
alarm.  "  I'll  leave  you  now.  Be  calm,  be 
calm :  I'll  come  to-morrow."  But  when  he 
visited  the  hospital  again,  Mrs.  Meldon  was 
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too  ill  to  be  seen ;  the  doctors  feared  that 
her  case  was  hopeless. 

When  Mr.  Whitehead  returned  to  his 
lodgings;  he  found  two  letters,  one  from 
Flora,  to  apologize  for  not  bidding  him 
good-bye.  She  was  in  Paris,  and  was 
going  to  Switzerland.  Mr.  Drawdle  had  pro- 
posed for  her,  but  she  having  refused  him, 
and  declared  to  his  mother  that  he  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  she  ever  dreamt  of 
marrying,  all  was  going  on  well.  "  But  you 
must  take  me  home,  when  I  return,"  she 
concluded,  "  for  I  am  not  happy." 

The  second  was  from  Claud.  He  was  in 
Italy,  and  was  going  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  to  meet  a  friend,  and  then  they  were 
to  go  he  knew  not  where ;  but  they  were  to 
winter  in  the  Eternal  City. 

"  He  must  come  home,"  said  Mr.  White- 
head, as  he  wrote  to  him  the  sad  news  of 
Maudes  imprisonment. 

"I  wonder  will  he  come?"  often  mused 
Mr.  Whitehead,  when  alone.  But  he  never 
expressed  any  doubt  to  his  adopted  child,  or 
his  second  charge,  Maud  de  Fauxcour,  whom 
he  visited  every  day,  and  taught  her  the 
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sacred   truths  that  she  had  never  learned 
before. 

One  morning  in  September,  on  his  return 
from  the  prison,  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  for  him  in  his 
room ;  he  walked  up  stairs,  opened  the  door, 
and  before  him  stood  Claud  Daly. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


THE    THUNDER  STORM. 


OE  many  hours  Claud  and  Mr. 
Whitehead  sat  conversing  on 
the  painful  subject  of  Maud'a 
imprisonment.  Until  now, 
Claud  had  not  realized  the  awfiilness  of  her 
situation.  She  was  in  a  criminal  prison^ 
accused  of  an  act  punishable  with  penal 
servitude. 

"  But  was  there  any  just  cause  of  sus- 
picion?" Claud  asked  Mr.  Whitehead. 
"  Was  it  not  clear  that  she  never  stole  the 
letter  ?" 

"  No,  Claud ;  I  hope  she  is  innocent — ^nay^ 
I  feel  assured  that  she  never  took  that 
letter,  for  she  says  she  did  not.  Heretofore^ 
I  would  not  have  so  relied  upon  her  word ; 
but  now  Maud  is  changed.  Her  father 
would  not  recognise  the  flower,  healthy  with 
a  pious  ardour,  for  the  sickly  one  he  for- 
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sook  but  one  month  since ;  4ier  mind  was 
becoming  imbued  with  his  doctrines,  her 
actions  were  guided  entirely  by  his  per- 
nicious precepts.  He  was  her  god — she 
knew  no  other :  but  now  she  has  learned 
that  there  is  a  Grod ;  she  has  been  taught 
to  realize  His  power  and  love;  and  that 
knowledge  will  be  some  consolation  to  her 
if  the  law  does  pass  sentence " 

**  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  speak  as  if 
such  a  thing  were  likely !" 

"  My  dear  boy,  be  resigned ;  she  is  nearly 
so.  Maud  has  lost  all  hope,  and,  knowing 
how  strong  the  evidence  is  against  her,  I  have 
not  stimulated  her  with  any  false  assurance." 

"  She  is  not  guilty." 

"  No  ;  and  yet  she  is  not  innocent." 

"  Mr.  Whitehead !" 

"  Listen,  Claud,  I  speak  to  you  thus, 
because  we  are  here  alone,  and  I  know  my 
words  are  sacred.  There  is  some  mystery 
that  none  of  us  can  or  will  fathom.  She 
did  not  take  the  letter,  but  I  fear  she  was 
sent  by  her  father  to  look  for  it ;  and  it  is  - 
the  feeling  within  herself  that  she  is  not 
quite  innocent  that  will  ruin  her ;  for  there 
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is  something  that  the  solicitors  cannot  catch 
hold  of.  I  cannot  explain,  Claud  ;  but  the 
peril  in  which  she  stands  grieves  and  alarms 
me. 

"Oh,  Maud!  Maud!" 

"I  will  not  say  do  not  grieve,  for  you 
were  not  human  if  you  did  not  feel  acutely 
this  trial ;  but  before  her,  Claud,  bear  up : 
speak  not  of  her  being  found  guilty  as  if  it 
were  a  disgrace.     Her  father " 

"  Don't  speak  of  him ;  he  has  crossed  me 
in  happiness,  and  his  reason  was  that  my 
name  should  not  be  sullied.  Who  has  put 
the  blot  on  our  escutcheon,  tarnished  the 
noble  name,  brought  disgrace,  contumely, 
and  scorn  upon  its  members  ?  Why,  he,  the 
honey ed-tongued,  evil-minded  scoundrel !" 

"  Claud  r  Claud  1"  said  Mr.  Whitehead. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  answered  the  young 
man,  as  he  hurriedly  paced  the  room. 

The  next  day  Claud  visited  his  cousin. 
How  changed  she  was !  her  bright  colour 
gone ;  her  merry,  twinkling  eyes  bore  a  sad 
expression ;  her  loud,  ringing  voice  was  sub- 
dued, her  conversation,  so  gay  and  frivolous, 
was  serious,  and  often  a  deep  sigh  escaped  her 
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lips.  "  She  is  so  like  Mora/'  he  muttered. 
The  change  he  deemed  an  improvement ;  the 
qniet,  melancholy  manner  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  him  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand. She  was  no  longer  the  bright 
creature  that  he  looked  up  to  as  a  brilliant 
star ;  she  was  a  quiet  woman,  that  he  could 
aid,  a  person  to  whom  he  could  be  a  friend, 
a  girl  that  he  could  really  love. 

"Claud,  it  was  kind  of  you  to  come," 
said  Maud,  without  letting  one  tear  fall,  or 
betraying  one  emotion.  "  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you,  for  I  dearly  love  you ;  I  can  so 
speak,  for  I  feel  as  if  we  were  for  ever 
separated." 

"My  cousin,  you  must  not  let  these 
thoughts  enter  your  mind." 

"  Claud,  if  I  am  found  guilty — ^but  I 
trust,  I  pray  I  may  not ;  and  you  must 
pray  to  Him,  Claud,  whom  I  have  so  long 
neglected,  to  Him  whom  I  have  now  learned 
to  love.     Tou  will  pray  for  me,  Claud  ?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  will." 

"Thank  you,  Claud.  WeU,  if  I  am 
found  guilty,  never  shall  I  see  you  again, 
and  if  I  am  proved  innocent,  ray  name  will 
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still  be  tarnished.  I'll  change  it  and  go 
away  from  here,  from  you,  and  from  my 
father.  But  I  must  find  Mabel ;  you  will 
help  me  to  find  Mabel?" 

The  cousins  talked  for  some  hours,  and 
when  Claud  returned  home  he  wept  like  a 
child.  "What  might  not  she  have  been 
had  her  mother  lived?" 

A  week  passed  away ;  nearer  and  nearer 
the  day  of  Maud's  trial  approached,  and  as 
the  time  grew  shorter,  all  seemed  more 
anxious  save  the  prisoner,  who  became  daily 
more  reconciled  to  her  fate. 

It  was  early  in  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  weather  became  suddenly 
oppressive,  and  each  successive  day  became 
warmer  and  warmer  until  the  fifth  evening 
of  the  week,  when  a  violent  thunder-storm 
broke  out,  and  from  that  time  the  tempera- 
ture became  seasonable. 

On  this,  the  fifth  evening,  in  a  small, 
dirty  room,  lying  upon  a  wretched  bed,  was 
the  Count.  You  would  not  have  recognised 
him ;  his  cheeks  were  hoUow,  and  his  thin 
lips  colourless ;  his  eyes  looked  large,  staring, 
and  bright;    his  beard  was  neglected  and 
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long ;  and  his  broad  massive  forehead  gave 
a  deformed  appearance  to  his  wasted  face. 
Beside  him  stood  a  tall,  ragged  woman, 
whose  hard  features  expressed  no  pity  for 
the  sick  man,  whose  rough  voice  and  noisy 
manner  were  ill  suited  to  the  bedroom  of  a 
man  so  ill  as  was  the  Count  de  Fauxcour. 

She  was  arranging  a  small  table  that 
stood  within  reach  of  the  poor  invalid,  and 
on  which  were  placed  medicine-bottles,  one 
or  two  oranges,  and  a  saucerful  of  untasted 
food. 

"  Are  you  going  to  get  up  to-day  ?"  asked 
the  woman. 

"  No,  I  cannot ;  I  feel  so  weak,  so 
faint.*' 

"You  should  have  wine  or  brandy;  it 
would  strengthen  you,  and  make  you  a  man 
again." 

"Yes,  I  feel  I  should  like  a  glass  of 
wine.     Gret  me  one/' 

"Get  you  one!"  screeched  the  woman* 
"  Grive  me  the  money  first.  I  am  support- 
ing you  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  it  can't 
go  on  much  longer;  you  must  go  to  the 
workhouse." 
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"  Workhouse !"  reiterated  the  Count,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"  Yes,  if  you  can't  pay  a  poor  hard-work- 
ing woman.'' 

"You  have  been  well  paid.  Where  are 
my  clothes  ?  My  watch  and  chain  ?  What 
have  you  done  with  the  little  money  that 
was  in  my  pocket  ?" 

"It  was  precious  little  you  had  about 
you.  Your  jewellery  I  pledged,  and  with 
the  money  I  got  a  doctor  to  attend  you  and 
paid  women  for  sitting  up  with  you  when 
you  were  in  the  raging  fever ;  but  I  must 
have  more  money,  or  out  you  go." 

"  You  shall  have  some  when  I  get  strong, 
when  I  see  my  friends." 

"  And  am  I  to  support  you  until  then  ? 
I  must  get  you  on  the  parish." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't ;  I  should  die  of 
shame." 

"  It  appears  you  have  more  to  be  ashamed 
of  nor  that,  or  you  would  not  have  begged 
me  to  take  you  when  Mrs.  Eose  gave  you 
the  door.  So  you  must  get  the  parish 
doctor ;  I  can't  be  paying  the  apothe- 
cary." 
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"  Why,  the  money  you  procured  for  my 
watch  wpuld  more  than  pay  my  expenses. 
Show  me  the  duplicates." 

"  When  you  are  able  to  pay  for  them ;  not 
till  then.  Do  you  hear  ?  I  wont  have  the 
apothecary  visiting  you." 

"Madge,  I  require  no  one,  I  can  cure 
myself;  only  hand  me  that  bundle  of  papers 
from  the  corner  of  the  table."  The  woman 
gave  them  to  the  sick  man.  "  Now,  Madge, 
if  you  take  that  to  some  apothecary,"  he 
said,  handing  a  prescription,  "  he  will  give 
you  some  medicine  that  will  'cure  me." 

"  Where  is  the  money?" 

'*  Madge,  you  have  some." 

"  I  have  none ;  it  is  all  spent." 

"  It  cannot  be.  Do  not  rob  me  when  I 
am  so  helpless." 

"What  do  you  say?"  said  the  woman, 
seizing  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shaking 
the  wretched  man  as  she  spoke.  "  I'll  give 
you  over  to  the  police,  and  tell  of  how 
mysteriously  you  came  into  the  neighbour- 
hood. I'll  show  you  who  has  been  your 
friend,  you  miserly  hell  hound !  Do  you 
hear?  you  ungrateful  dog!"   she  cried,  as 
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she  pushed  him  forcibly  ba^sk  upon  the 
pillow. 

The  man  lay  motionless  for  some  time, 
and  the  woman,  becoming  terrified,  cried, 
"  m  get  you  the  medicine ;  don't  be  foxing 
now.  I  was  only  in  joke.  TU  go  for  the 
doctor." 

The  sick  man  evidently  heard  her  speak, 
for  with  an  effort  he  raised  his  emaciated 
hand  and  pointed  to  a  jug  of  water;  the 
woman  held  it  to  his  Hps,  and  having  drunk 
a  few  drops,  he  fell  back  exhausted  on  his 
comfortless  bed. 

"I  will  get  him  the  doctor,"  sai^  the 
woman ;  "  if  he  were  to  die  I  might  get  into 
trouble.  I  was  too  hasty,"  and  she  threw  a 
shawl  over  her  head  and  ran  down  the 
stairs. 

When  the  news  of  Maud's  seizure  was 
carried  to  the  Count,  he  was  frantic  with 
fear  and  anger.  He  blamed  her ;  had  she 
been  commonly  cautious,  it  would  not, 
could  not  have  occurred ;  but  she  had  been 
sulky.  "  Let  her  suffer  for  her  stupidity," 
he  cried.  "  She  shan't  drag  me  down  with 
her."    And  though  he  sent  Maud  word  that 
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he  would  come  to  her,  he  packed  up  a  few 
things  in  a  valise,  and  left  the  house,  with 
the  determination  of  quitting  Ireland.  He 
went  directly  to  the  quays,  and  found  that 
he  was  too  late  for  the  steamer  leaving  for 
Liverpool ;  so  he  took  the  train  and  went  to 
Kingstown,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  to 
Holyhead;  but  there  in  the  boat  he  saw 
numerous  friends  whom  he  feared  to  meet. 
He  returned  to  Dublin,  and  put  up  at  a  second- 
rate  hotel  until  the  Liverpool  boat  was  again 
to  start.  The  day  he  was  about  to  leave  he 
was  startled  by  reading  an  advertisement, 
which  stated,  "  If  any  one  knows  the  where- 
abouts of  a  Count  de  Fauxcour,  who  called 
himself  Charmoneaux,  or  perhaps  now  has 

assumed  another  name "      The  Count 

read  no  more,  but  tore  up  tliat  sheet  of  the 
paper  and  went  to  his  room,  took  his  valise, 
paid  his  bill,  and  left  the  hotel. 

"What  did  it  mean?  Had  Maud  con- 
fessed, and  said  her  father  had  instructed 
her  to  steal  it?  Or  could  Eedflight  in  his 
mad  ravings  have  alluded  to  Horace's  mur- 
der ?     Oh  !  that  was  most  likely.'* 

When  he  arrived  on  the  quay,  the  packet 
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had  been  gone  some  moments,  and  he  could 
see  her  steering  her  way  among  the  small 
boats  that  studded  the  narrow  river. 

"  That  is  not  the  Liverpool  packet?"  he 
cried,  catching  one  of  the  sailors  by  the 
arm. 

"  Yes,  but  she  is,  sir." 

"  Why,  I  thought  I  should  be  too  soon. 
Is  it  not  at  six  it  leaves  ?" 

"  She  left  on  Thursday  at  six,  but  to-day 
she  started  at  five." 

"  Why  this  irregularity  ?"  cried  the 
Count. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  smile, 
"  she  goes  when  the  tide  suits ;"  and  then 
turning  away,  he  addressed  some  one  as 
"  Governor,"  and  asked  what  was  the  news. 

The  Count,  disappointed  and  annoyed, 
sat  down  behind  a  huge  mass  of  wooden 
planks  that  lay  on  the  quay,  and  against  the 
other  side  leant  the  sailor  and  his  firiend. 
They  could  not  see  the  Count,  for  the  planks 
towered  above  their  heads ;  but  the  Count 
could  hear  every  word  they  uttered,  and 
soon  he  became  an  attentive  listener. 

The  sailor's  friend  was  telling  his  com- 
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panion  the  latest  particulars  about  Meldon's 
murder.  When  they  had  conversed  for  some 
time,  the  old  man  said — 

"  The  mystery  will  soon  be  unravelled ; 
for  the  Wilson  who  was  murdered  was  seen  by 
a  young  gentleman,  and  he  swears  to  having 
frequently  remarked  him  going  into  his 
neighbour's  l^ouse.  This  neighbour  is  called 
De  Charmoneaux,  but  his  real  name  is  De 
Fauxcour ;  and  I  see  here  is  a  description  of 
this  Count,  which  I  suppose  is  put  in  by  the 
police.'* 

"  Bead  it  for  us,"  said  the  sailor. 

But  De  Fauxcour  did  not  remain  to  hear 
the  perusal :  and  when  the  sailor  said  he  had 
seen  a  gentleman  who  answered  to  the  de- 
scription, the  gentleman  was  driving  along 
the  quay  in  a  closed  cab. 

Where  should  he  go  ?  He  knew  not.  Not 
to  any  hotel;  there  he  should  surely  be 
•  detected,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  quit 
Dublin.  So  he  went  to  some  wretched 
eating-house,  where  for  some  weeks  he  oc- 
cupied the  upper  rooms. 

From  the  constant  confinement  to  the 
house,  the  Count  became  very  ill :  he  sent 
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for  his  favourite  medicine,  but  it  did  not 
reUeve  the  pain  in  his  head  and  limbs ;  and 
at  last  he  became  so  much  worse  that  the 
landlady  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  pro- 
nounced his  malady  to  be  fever.  So  the 
tenant  got  notice  to  leave,  for  a  person  with 
a  contagious  disorder  "  could  not  remain  in 
any  one's  house,"  the  landlady  said,  as 
she  helped  the  poor  creature  to  pack  his 
clothes. 

"  Do  you  know  anywhere  I  could  go  ?" 
asked  the  Count,  as  he  sank  exhausted  from 
the  exertion  of  packing. 

"  Well,  I  do  know  a  woman  that  will  take 
you.     It  is  a  top  room  she  has." 

"  I  don't  care  where  the  room  be,  so  as  I 
only  can  lie  down." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  and  see  about  this  woman : 
she  is  honest,  cleanly,  and  good-hearted." 

This  was  the  character  De  Fauxcour  got 
of  Madge  McCarthy ;  and  the  only  reason 
the  landlady  had  for  thus  lauding  the  woman, 
was  that  she  did  charing  for  her,  and  took 
out  her  payment  in  innumerable  half-glasses 
of  whisky  at  the  bar. 

Madge  went  home  and  prepared  the  room,. 
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came  back^  called  a  cab^  and  carried  the 
invalid,  who  had  become  quite  faint,  down 
to  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  his 
miserable  room  lying  on  a  hard  flock  bed. 
With  a  groan  of  anguish  he  shut  his  eyes, 
feeling  that  his  heart  would  break.  But  he 
was  not  long  awake  to  the  miseries  that  sur- 
rounded him ;  he  saw  not  the  greedy  eyes 
of  the  hardened,  vicious  woman  dilating  as 
she  examined  his  watch  and  trinkets ;  he 
heard  not  the  quarrelling  between  Madge 
and  her  husband  for  the  few  coins  that  were 
in  his  purse ;  he  was  unaware  of  the  daily 
visits  to  the  pawn  office  with  his  things  to 
procure  drink  for  herself  and  her  worthless 
spouse.  No,  his  mind  was  wandering  now 
back  to  scenes  of  pleasure ;  but  often  the 
dark  events  of  his  life  would  haunt  him,  and 
then  his  violence  became  dangerous.  But 
after  a  few  days  the  fever  abated,  conscious- 
ness returned,  and  he  was  awake  to  his 
desolate  position.  His  watch,  money,  clothes 
were  gone,  and  yet  he  feared  to  complain ; 
for  Madge  was  so  cruel,  that  to  punish  him 
she  would  leave  no  Water  by  his  side ;  and 
during  the  long  lonely  night  he  lay  awake 
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pining  for  one  drop  of  liquid  to  moisten  his 
parched  lips. 

The  Count  was  now  gradually  recovering, 
but  felt  that  insatiable  hunger  from  which 
those  convalescent  from  fever  often  suffer, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  appease  his  appetite. 

Madge,  thinking  he  had  some  means  of 
getting  money,  was  determined  he  should 
procul  it  for  him^lf. 

"  I  shall  never  get  well  if  I  remain  here 
with  this  detestable  hag !"  he  muttered,  the 
very  morning  we  find  him  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed  waiting  for  Madge  to  give 
him  his  breakfast. 

And  when  she  did  come  with  some  cold 
tea  and  a  hard  crust,  the  conversation  that 
we  have  heard  took  place.  And  now  she  is 
breathlessly  running  to  get  the  doctor  to 
visit  him,  for  she  feared  that  by  her  rough- 
ness  she  had  killed  her  lodger. 

But  whilst  she  was  away,  De  Fauxcour 
recovered. 

"I  must  escape,"  he  cried.  "I  must 
get  away;  perhaps  Claud  is  in  DubUn. 
Ill  get  her  to  inquire ;  and  when  I  leave 
here,  will  not  my  heart  be  glad !" 
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Madge  returned  with  the  apothecary, 
who  said  people  in  the  patient's  weak  state 
often  fainted.  However,  he  gave  him  a 
draught,  for  which  he  insisted  on  being  paid 
two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

After  some  altercation  with  Madge, 
he  knocked  off  the  sixpence,  and  took 
a  nice  new  florin  from  that  humane 
woman. 

When  the  apothecary  was  gone,  Madge 
turned  towards  the  sick  man  with  an  angry 
look.  "  You  see  what  your  humbugging  cost 
me,'"  she  said. 

"  It  is  your  own  roughness/' 

"  Eoughness  1"  cried  the  woman.  "  Why, 
it  is  too  quiet  I  am.  Look  at  me  running 
for  the  doctor  this  hot  melting  day,"  she 
continued,  wiping  the  perspiration  jfrom  her 
forehead.  "  If  you  had  some  hospital  nurse 
to  deal  with  you — ^but  you  beggars " 

"  Beggars !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  as  he 
looked  at  the  woman  with  indignation. 

"Yes,  beggars.  What  else  are  you? 
Pay  your  rent  like  an  honourable  man,  and 
then  I'U  call  you  what  you  ought  to  be — a 
gentleman." 
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"  Madge,  I  have  long  been  thinking,  and 
your  growing  nnkindness  and  often-repeated 
taunts  have  caused  me  to  determine,  upon 
an  act  that  will  give  me  some  pain ;  1*11  send 
a  message  to  a  friend  of  mine,*  asking  him  to 
come  and  see  me.     Will  you  take  it  ?" 

"  Not  to-night ;  it  is  too  hot." 

"  Yes,  to-night ;  he  may  be  in  Dublin  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  may  be  sailing  for 
England." 

"Where  is  he  to  be  found?" 

"I  do  not  know.  He  may  not  be  in 
town ;  he  was  not  when  I  came  to  my  last 
lodgings." 

"  And  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  hawk 
myself  up  and  down  the  streets  looking  for 
a  man  that  may  be  in  America?  Why, 
then,  I'm  obliged  to  you." 

"  Tou  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
where  he  Hves,  if  he  be  in  Dublin ;  if  he  be 
riot,  why,  I  must  devise  some  other  means 
of  repaying  your  kindness  and  attention. 
But  if  you  go  to  the  Shelboum  Hotel,  in 
Stephen's  Green,  and  ask  if  Mr.  Claud 
Daly  is  staying  there — ^if  in  Dublin,  he  will 
be  there — and  if  he  is,  see  him,  and  give 
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him  a  message  that  I  will  send.  Will  you 
go,  Madge  ?" 

"  What  am  I  to  have  if  I  go  ?" 

"  If  he  comes  here,  you  shall  have  twenty 
pounds." 

"  Then  I'll  be  oflf  after  dinner,"  cried  the 
woman,  hastening  from  the  room. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  without  water,"  cried 
the  Count. 

Madge,  in  anticipation  of  a  reward  from 
a  rich  relation,  had  determined  to  make  the 
patient  forget  past  unkindnesses  by  being 
now  very  attentive  ;  so  she  came  back,  and 
poured  some  water  from  a  medicine-bottle 
into  a  small  bowl  of  blue  delf,  and  left  it 
near  the  end  of  the  table,  within  the  reach 
of  the  Count. 

"  Will  I  shut  the  window  ?"  she  asked,  as 
she  crossed  the  room. 

"  No,  Madge ;  open  it  wide,  I  feel  so  hot 
and  faint.     I  fear  the  fever  is  coming  on." 

"Why  every  one  is  hot  this  unnatural 
weather,"  said  the  woman,  as  she  pushed  up 
the  window.  "Now  be  quiet,  and  I'll 
come  up  in  half  an  hour  to  learn  all 
particulars." 
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When  Mrs.  McCartliy  returned  to  the 
sick-room  she  looked  as  if  she  had  dined. 

"  You  see,  I  have  hrought  you  what  you 
asked  me  for,"  said  Madge,  uncorking  a 
bottle  of  medicine,  and  leaving  it  on  the 
table.  "  It  can't  be  much  use,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  she  steadied  herself  by  holding  a 
chair;  sure,  it  is  just  like  water.  WeU, 
well !  you  haven't  a  word  of  thanks  for  my 
kindness." 

The  Count  had  forgotten  all  about  his 
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request  to  get  the  medicine,  and  thought 
she  alluded  to  some  bottles  of  water  she 
put  on  the  table.  He  thanked  her,  and 
then  gave  his  message.  She  was  to  tell 
Mr.  Daly  that  a  gentleman  wanted  him,  and 
Claud  was  to  come  that  night,  and  Mrs. 
McCarthy  was  to  say  anything  she  thought 
proper  to  induce  him  to  use  despatch. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  staggered  from  the  room, 
and  the  Count,  exhausted  fr&m  the  exertion 
of  explaining  whereabouts  Claud  was  to  be 
found,  fell  back,  and  was  soon  in  a  heavy  sleep. 

After  many  diflSculties  connected  with 
her  dinner,  Mrs.  McCarthy  reached  the 
hotel.      Mr.  Daly  was  there,  and  kindly 
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saw  the  woman.  He  heard  her  story, 
and  guessing  'who  the  gentleman  was, 
promised  to  follow  her  ;  and  when 
Madge  was  gone,  he  drove  to  Mr.  White- 
head's to  beg  his  company.*  The  kind  old 
man  gladly  consented,  and  they  were  about 
to  leave  the  house  when  the  sound  of 
distant  thunder  fell  upon  their  ears. 

**  There  is  going  to  be  a  storm,"  said  Mr. 
Whitehead.  "  Let  us  wait  until  it  has 
ceased ;"  and  both  sat  down,  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  blow  over." 

Mrs.  McCarthy,  when  she  saw  the  light- 
ning, thought  that  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  go  where  there  were  plenty  of 
people,  so  she  ran  into  a  grand  gin-palace, 
and  treated  herself  to  a  glass  of  whisky. 

The  Count  had  been  asleep  some  time, 
and  heard  nothing  of  the  raging  storm; 
but  as  a  stream  of  lightning  flashed  across 
his  eyes,  he  started  up  in  terror.  "  What 
was  it  ?"  A  peal  of  thunder  followed  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  old  tumbledown  house, 
and  then  dark  lowering  clouds,  so  heavy  and 
thick  that  they  looked  to  be  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  window,  were  answers  to  his  ques- 
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tion.  He  called  for  Mrs.  McCarthy  to 
close  the  window;  hut  no  one  answered. 
"They  cannot  hear  me;  ray  throat  is  so 
parched,"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
the  bowl ;  but  there  was  no  water,  he  had 
drunk  it  aU.  He  then  took  the  bottles,  but 
they  were  empty.  "Curse  her!"  he  mut- 
tered, and  he  suddenly  felt  sorry,  he  knew 
not  why.  But  a  strange  fear  came  over 
him  as  the  clouds  opened,  and  burning  fire 
rushed  out.  It  then  seemed  to  him  as  if 
there  were  a  God — an  angry  God — who  was 
about  to  annihilate  with  His  own  awful 
weapons  the  creature  who  had  neglected  His 
precepts,  denied  His  power,  and  taught 
others  to  disbelieve  in  His  Omnipotence. 
*'  Water — water  !"  But  his  nurse  was  not 
within  call.  "Oh,  I  have  wronged  her; 
here  is  some ;"  and  he  poured  the  medicine 
that  Mrs.  McCarthy  had  brought  into  the 
bowl,  and  thinking  it  was  water,  he  took  a 
great  draught,  and  so  parched  was  his 
mouth  that  he  did  not  feel  the  slightly 
bitter  taste  until  he  had  drained  the  cup. 
"It  tastes  like  strychnia,"  he  thought; 
"  but  it  must  be  fancy,  none  could  have  got 
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into  the  water.  Yes,  yes,  it  must  be^ 
strychnia,"  he  cried,  as  he  felt  his  fingers 
twitch.  "I  gave  her  the  prescription.  I 
am  poisoned  !  Mrs.  McCarthy ! — Madge  t 
O  God  !  my  throat  is  becoming  stiffs 
Help — ^help  !"  and  he  tried  to  raise  himself. 
But  a  violent  spasm  caused  him  to  writhe 
in  agony,  and  when  it  ceased  he  could  not 
speak ;  his  mouth  was  closed  as  with  a  vice^ 
And  again  and  again  the  convulsive  tits 
would  occur.  He  moaned ;  but  his  moans 
were  answered  by  the  loud  thunder,  in 
whose  sound  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice 
of  an  offended  Deity.  He  tried  to  close  his 
eyes,  not  to  see  the  awful  flashes  that  glanced 
into  his  room  ;  but  he  had  no  power* 
Through  the  open  window  the  rain  beat  in, 
but,  though  by  his  bedside,  he  had  not 
the  strength  to  close  the  casement.  He 
could  see,  hear,  and  feel  the  storm ! 

The  clouds  gathered  nearer,  the  light- 
ning  seemed  more  bright  in  the  darkness, 
the  thunder  more  terrific  in  the  night,  and 
his  spasmodic  fits  became  hourly  worse,  and 
no  one  came  to  aid  the  sufierer. 

The  scenes  of  his  life  passed  before  his 
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•eyes,  but  none  so  appalled  him  as  the 
one  by  the  river  Seine.  He  had  thought 
little  of  it  in  health,  but  now  he  saw  the 
murdered  man  :  it  was  he  whose  eyes 
flashed  fire,  whose  mouth  bellowed  forth 
the  thunder;  it  was  his  hands  who  grasped 
his  throat.  0  Q  od !  how  tight  was  the 
hold !  For  hours  he  sufiered  this  agony,  for 
his  mind  was  clear  to  the  last.  Every  pain 
he  keenly  felt ;  every  spasm  shook  his  entire 
frame.  He  felt  thirsty ;  but  there  was  no 
water  to  wet  his  lips  ;  there  was  an  orange, 
but  he  could  not  reach  it.  The  rain  beat  in 
qipon  his  uncovered  feet,  and  he  had  no 
power  to  shelter  them  ;  the  wind  blew  cold 
through  the  open  window,  but  shut  it, 
alas !  he  could  not.  He  heard  late  on  in 
the  night  the  voice  of  Madge  McCarthy ; 
hut  to  articulate  her  name  was  now  impos- 
sible ;  he  could  only  look  at  the  door,  and 
hope  she  might  enter.  And  how  long  he 
thus  suffered  I  know  not,  but  when  Madge 
Tisited  the  room  in  the  morning,  she 
shrieke(?,  for  on  the  bed  lay  a  hideous 
•distorted  corpse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BEFORE   THE    TRIAL. 

i  HE  sitting-room  in  Mr.  White- 
)  lodgingB  looked  comfor- 
I  table  and  homely.  The  shut- 
ters were  closed,  and  the 
curtains  drawn,  to  keep  out 
the  fog  and  cold  of  the  damp  November 
evening.  The  fire  blazed  brightly,  and  the 
dancing  flames  joined  with  the  tiny  kettle 
on  the  old-fashioned  brickliob  in  chirping  a 
cheerful  chorus.  On  a  table  near  the  fire 
was  a  tea-tray,  on  which  were  three  cups 
and  saucers,  a  cream-jug,  and  a  plate  of 
nicely  cut  bread  and  butter.  The  teapot 
was  placed  on  the  fender,  evidently  to  keep 
its  contents  warm  until  the  third  person 
might  arrive,  for  there  were  only  two  in  the 
room. 

In  such  a  room  you  might  expect  to  see 
happy,  merry-faced  people,  but  instead  we 
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discover  Mabel  Meldon,  convalescent  from 
her  serious  illness,  lying  on  the  couch,  her 
sad,  anxious  expression  telling  plainer  than 
words  what  have  been  and  what  are  her  suf- 
ferings, and  Mr.  Whitehead  sitting  with  his 
elbow  on  the  table  supporting  his  aching 
brow  with  his  thin,  white  hand.  He  is 
thinking  of  Maud,  to-morrow  to  be  tried  for 
a  crime  she  never  committed,  and  wonder- 
ing what  will  be  the  verdict,  "  Guilty,  or  not 
guilty." 

"  Mabel,  you  must  feel  tired,"  said  Mr. 
Whitehead,  after  some  moments  of  silence. 
"I  am  almost  glad  that  you  were  dis- 
missed this  morning  from  the  hospital,  for 
I  can  comfort  you  if  all  comes  to  the 
worst." 

"  But  she  will  not  be  convicted ;  she  is 
innocent,  I  know.  I  could  swear  that 
what  she  said  is  true.  Meldon,  my  poor, 
murdered  husband,  did  take  that  letter !" 

"Why  speak  so  energetically?  What 
reason  have  you  for  stating  that  he  took  it  ?" 
asked  the  old  man.  "  You  do  not  know ; 
you  did  not  see  him  take  the  letter." 

"  No ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  would." 
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"Mabel,  tell  me  all  you  know.  Tour 
evidence  may  save  my  poor  child.  No,  no, 
Mora !  your  place  shall  not  be  robbed  !''  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  words  recalled  the  poor, 
blighted  girl  to  his  mind ;  "  Maud  is  but  my 
second  child/' 

"  If  my  evidence  could  save  her,  even  if 
she  were  condemned,  which  God  in  His  kind 
mercy  forbid !  could  it  but  mitigate  her 
punishment,  I  would  gladly  speak,  though 
secrets  might  be  told  which  now  the  world 
need  never  know/* 

"  Confide  in  me ;  tell  me  without  alluding 
to  those  secrets  of  your  heart " 

"  They  are  not  my  secrets  ;  but  I  have  a 
secret  too  which  must  be  told  to  you  and 
all  the  world/' 

Mr.  Whitehead,  fearing  that  the  mother's 
weakness  had  been  inherited  by  the  daugh- 
ter, for  the  woman's  eyes  looked  bright  and 
wild,  changed  the  conversation,  by  asking 
Mabel  to  take  a  cup  of  tea. 

When  Mabel  had  drunk  a  little  tea,  she 
laid  down  the  cup,  and  said,  quietly,  "  Mr. 
Whitehead,  my  reason  for  not  wishing  to 
appear  in  Court  is,  that  I  know  what  the 
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Count  expected  to  be,  and  indeed  may  be,  in 
Eedflight's  note ;  but  were  it  not  for  that 
I  would  go,  for  I  could  swear  that  Meldon 
promised  to  take  the  letter.  Listen,  ask  no 
questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  that  I  deem 
necessary  to  say,  to  prove  Maud's — ^my  poor 
child's  innocence."  And  then  she  related 
how,  to  save  her  from  being  turned  from 
the  door,  yet  not  knowing  wh}'  it  was  to  be 
done,  Maud  promised  to  steal  the  letter. 
As  she  spoke  Mr.  Whitehead  came  near  to 
where  she  sat.  "  Speak  low,  Mabel ;  whisper 
what  you  have  to  say."  Mabel  subdued 
her  voice,  and  told  of  her  meeting  with  her 
husband. 

"But  why  were  they  so  anxious  that  the 
letter  should  not  reach  Daly  ?  Maud  says 
it  contains  nothing  of  any  import.  She 
heard  Eedflight  repeat  it. 

"  They  thought  it  was — ^but  that  is  a 
secret :  it  is  not  mine ;  it  belongs  to  the 
dead,  and  there  let  it  rest.  It  is  the  fear  of 
being  asked  that  question  that  has  almost 
determined  me  on  not  going  into  Court." 

"  Would  you  disclose  this  secret  if  it  were 
to  save  Maud  ?" 
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"  /  would!  but  it  will  not  save  her  :  it  will 
only  give  her  pain.  Better  she  should  be 
ignorant  of  her  father's  crimes." 

"Mabel,  your  disclosing  what  you  told 
me,  I  think,  ought  to  save  Maud.  Ttou  can 
positively  swear  that  he  said  he  would  take 
the  letter  ?" 

"  I  can." 

"  And  will  you  ?" 

"/  will!  but  if  possible  spare  me  the 
ordeal." 

When  tea  was  over,  Mr.  Whitehead  made 
some  excuse  for  leaving  Mabel,  and  hailing 
^  cab,  he  drove  to  the  private  house  of 
Maud's  attorney,  which  was  situated  some 
little  way  from  town. 

Mabel  was  alone  for  the  first  time  for 
many  weeks.  ,When  in  hospital,  there  was 
always  some  companion  watching  her  every 
movement,  listening  to  her  every  exclama- 
tion ;  but  now  at  last  she  was  in  quietude. 
She  could  think,  but  painful  seemed  to  be 
her  thoughts,  varied  seemed  to  be  the  ideas 
that  gashed  across  her  mind,  and  at  last 
an  expression  of  determination  played 
round  her  mouth,  and  she  inaudibly  mut- 
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tered,  "I'll  do  it  to-night  before  she  is 
set  free ;  I'll  confess  all ;  it  will  make  me 
happier." 

For  many  minutes  she  lay  muttering  to 
herself,  and  thinking  on  what  she  should 
say ;  and  evidently  the  confession  she  was 
about  to  make  was  a  painful  one,  for  the  hot 
blush  of  shame  often  came  to  her  hollow 
cheeks.  But  her  meditations  were  soon 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Claud  Daly. 

"How  is  she?  how  is  Maud?"  cried 
Mabel,  rising,  and  looking  anxiously  towards 
the  young  man. 

"  As  we  might  expect,"  said  Claud,  sor- 
rowfully. "She  is  resigned  to  whatever 
may  be  the  verdict,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
her  fate  makes  her  nervous  and  anxious  for 
the  morrow.  But  what  dreary  hours  she 
will  have  to  pass,"  he  continued,  as  if 
thinking  aloud,  "  before  the  Court  will  open  ! 
Poor  Maud  I  how  different  you  might 
have  been  had  you  had  other  parents  !" 

"  Do  not  curse  them." 

"  Curse  them,  Mrs.  Meldon  !"  said  Claud, 
with  surprise ;  "  such  an  idea  never  entered 
my  head,"  he  continued,  as  he  sat  by  the 
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poor,  excited  invalid.  "  I  always  liked 
Maud,  but  I  never  felt  the  same  love  for  her 
as  I  feel  now.  We  sat  and  talked,  and 
when  we  parted,  I,  for  the  first  time,  kissed 
her  cheek." 

"  Thank  Heaven !  thank  Heaven !"  cried 
Mabel,  "  she  has  found  a  friend." 

"  We  are  cousins,"  said  Claud. 

"  No,  no,  Claud !  she  is  not  your  cousin ; 
she  is  not  a  Daly !  she  is  my  child !"  And  the 
woman  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she 
uttered  the  last  words. 

"  Oh,  Mabel !  what  are  you  saying !" 

"Nothing,  Claud;  I  am  weak,  and,  my 
mind  wanders,"  cried  the  woman.  "  Oh  ! 
could  you  forgive  a  person  guilty  of  a  great 
deception  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  hall-door,  and  Claud,  thinking  it  might 
be  some  stranger,  tried  to  soothe  the  invalid, 
whose  mind,  he  feared,  had  suffered  from 
her  late  illness. 

The  door  was  soon  opened,  and  the  sound 
of  a  man  taking  three  steps  at  a  time  was 
heard  on  the  stairs. 
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"  Come  in !"  cried  Claud,  as  the  person 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Middleton  entered 
the  room. 

"  Claud,  forgive  my  intruding  upon  your 
privacy ;  but  I  have  been  away  for  some 
weeks  on  business,  and  came  this  evening  to 
Dublin.  I  went  to  the  gaol,  hoping  by  a 
good  bribe  to  get  to  see  Miss  De  Fauxcour  ; 
but  no  golden  key  would  open  their  hearts, 
and  perhaps  it  is  best,  she  might  have  been 
displeased.  Then  the  fellows  told  me  you 
had  been  with  her ;  so  I  came  to  hear  how 
she  is,  to  know  how  she  looks,  feels.  Oh, 
tell  me,  for  God's  sake !" 

When  Claud  had  spoken  with  his  friend 
for  some  time,  Middleton  rose  to  leave. 
"  As  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  tell  me  all 
about  Miss  De  Fauxcour,  111  tell  you  about 
some  one  I  travelled  with  all  this  day.  I 
crossed  from  Holyhead  with  Miss  Meldon." 
Claud  coloured  and  looked  confused.  "  And 
she  is  as  pretty  as  ever.  She  was  with 
some  old  dowager  and  a  young  fellow,  who 
would  make  a  good  slaveslasher,  to  judge 
from  the  manner  he  treated  an  unfortunate 
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servant  or  valet  that  was  in  attendance  upon 
•his  mightiness.  Do  you  know  the  people, 
Claud?'' 

'^  No ;  but  I  have  frequently  seen   Mrs. 
Drawdle — a    short,     stout,    vulgar-looking 


woman." 


"  Precisely ;  and  her  son  is  a  short,  stout, 
vulgar-looking  man.  How  that  pretty,  re- 
fined girl  could  ever  consent  to  become  his 
wife  ?" 

"  Whose  Avife  ?  Of  whom  are  you  speak- 
ing, Middleton  ?"  cried  Claud,  as  he  stared 
into  the  young  man's  face. 

"  Why,  of  Miss  Meldon's  engagement  to 
Sidney  Drawdle.  She  will  have  wealth, 
and  all  that,  but  she  could  not  love  such  a 
creature  as  Sidney." 

"Flora  will  never  marry  a  man  whom 
she  could  not  respect.  I  don't  credit  the 
report." 

'^  Why,  Claud,  you  seem  put  out  by  this 

"  I  am  not  put  out ;  I — I  am  naturally 
surprised  that  she  should  choose  a  fellow 
like  the  one  you  describe.  Jou  yourself 
are  astonished." 
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"  I  own  that  I  am  ;  but  I  am  not  angry. 
She  has  learned  the  lesson,  poor  girl,  that  a 
penniless  governess  must  make  some  sacri- 
fice, if  she  wishes  to  marry  a  rich  young 
fellow.  At  first,  I  heard  from  a  friend  of 
Sidney's  that  she  refused  him ;  but  now  I 
believe  it  is  all  settled." 

"  Oh,  Mora,  Flora !"  cried  Claud. 

*'  Why,  Claud,  my  boy,  I  thought  it  was 
all  over,  or  I  would  not  have  alluded  to  a 
subject  which  seems  to  give  you  such  pain. 
When  you  gave  her  up " 

"  I  never  gave  her  up ;  understand,  Mid- 
dleton,  it  was  she  refused  me." 

"  Well,  I  beg  pardon ;  but  the  Count 
told  me " 

"  Will  you  believe  me  ?" 

"  Claud,  I  do  believe  you.  I  know  that 
Mora  is  a  priceless  flower;  and  had  you 
taken  my  advice,  she  would  not  be  going  to 
marry  a  fellow  for  whom  she  is  quite  un- 
suited,  and  you  would  not  be  this  miserable 
fellow,  wishing  for  a  girl,  and  fearing  to 
marry  her  because  some  of  your  relations 
would  not  ask  you  to  some  state  dinner- 
parties on  your  marriage." 
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"Still  you  speak  as  if  it  were  I  who 
separated  ns.     It  was  she." 

"Claud,  my  boy,  she  saw  you  were 
struggling  with  something — ^that  one-half 
of  you  was  saying,  *  Flora,  be  mine/  whilst 
the  other  half  cried,  'Claud,  remember 
your  name,  your  family/  " 

"Middleton,  we  have  been  friends;  I 
have  confided  in  you,  but  do  not  presume 
upon  it — do  not  probe  too  violently  my 
most  tender  feelings." 

"  Claud,  give  me  your  hand.  I  am  your 
friend,  and  were  I  not  I  should  not  speak 
as  I  do  now.  I  came  here  to-night  because  I 
heard  that  Flora  had  engaged  herself  to  a 
fellow  she  never  can  respect.  I'll  try,  I  said, 
does  Claud  love  her  still,  and  if  he  does,  I'll 
lay  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  *  them  to- 
gether/' 

"  You  can  never  bring  us  together.  We 
love  each  other ;  but  we  can  never,  never  be 
married/' 

"  Then  I  say  that  if  either  of  you,  loving 
each  other  as  you  say  you  do,  swear  before 
God's  altar  to  love  another,  that  you  commit 
perjury." 
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*'  Middleton !" 

"  Claud,  good  night.  I'll  come  to-morrow 
to  see  you,"  cried  Middleton,  as  lie  ran 
down  the  stairs. 

"You  forget  the  trial  comes  off  to- 
morrow." 

"Ah,  so  it  does.  Claud,  let  us  part 
friends.  Anything  I  said  was  because  I 
esteem  you  as  a  brother,  and  I  know  she 
will  not  be  happy  with  Sidney  Drawdle, 
who  is  marrying  her  for  her  pretty  face,  for 
he  cannot  appreciate  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Flora  Meldon's.  Claud,  you  will  forgive 
me  ?  Let  us  be  friends,  for  we  both  have  a 
heavy  day  before  us.  You  know  w^hat  my 
love  is  for  Maud.     You  can  imagine  what 

your  feelings  would  be  if but  I  stay  too 

long  talking ;  I  must  get  home.  Grod  send 
that  to-morrow  night  she  may  be  with  us 
BS  of  old." 

Middleton  pressed  Daly's  hand  in  the 
"dark  hall,  and  rushed  into  the  street,  for  he 
felt  the  tears  coming  to  his  eyes,  and  was 
ashamed  that  Claud  should  see  how  effemi- 
nate he  was.  Claud  returned  to  the  room 
heart-sore  and  wretched,  but  his  eyes  were 

VOL.  III.  14 
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dry ;  they  burned  in  their  sockets  :  to  weep 
would  have  been  a  relief. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Meldon,  I  must  apologize 
for  not  introducing  you  to  Mr.  Middleton ; 
but  at  first  he  seemed  so  excited,  and  then 
when  he  spoke  of  your  daughter — ^Tou  see 
he  speaks  well  of  her — every  one  does. 
Flora  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you  after 
your  long  separation." 

"  Is  she  not  like  Maud  ?"  asked  the 
woman,  quietly. 

"  Yes,  very  similar."  And  Claud  showed 
how  the  two  girls  resembled  each  other, 
and  in  what  they  difiered,  and  ended  by 
declaring  that  his  cousin  since  her  im- 
prisonment had  grown  daily  more  like 
Flora  Meldon. 

When  Claud  concluded,  Mabel  made  no 
reply.  She  perceived  that  he  preferred  Flora 
to  Maud,  and  the  knowledge  made  her  sad. 
Thus  relapsing  into  silence  they  sat  each 
busy  with  their  own  thoughts  until  Mr. 
"Whitehead  returned. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  solicitor,"  cried  the 
old  man  in  a  cheerful  voice,  as  Claud  re- 
lieved him  of  his  coat. 
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"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mabel,  eagerly. 

"  And  he  says  your  evidence  would  be  of 
no  legal  value,  and  he  prefers  that  no  one 
should  know  of  your  existence,"  replied  Mr. 
Whitehead,  as  he  smiled  and  kindly  took 
Mabel's  hand. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  woman,  re- 
lieved by  the  intelligence.  "  And  your  face 
expresses  hope.    Is  there  any  ?" 

"  Tes.  Mr.  Meek  says  she  is  certain  to 
get  off.  They  have  witnesses  to  prove 
Heaven  only  knows  what.  And  though 
your  evidence  in  one  point  would  be  of 
essential  service,  yet  even  were  it  legal  your 
knowinof  that  she  went  with  the  determina- 
tion  to  take  the  letter " 

"  And  did  she  ?"  cried  Claud. 

"  I  forgot  you  were   not  present  when 

■ 

Mabel  told  me  the  story." 

"  She  did,  Claud ;  but  she  was  coerced 
into  it  by  her  father.  By-atid-by  I  shall, 
with  Mabel's  permission,  tell  you  all." 

A  light  supper  was  prepared,  but  the  only 
one  who  ate  heartily  was  Mr.  Whitehead — 
heretofore  he  had  been  most  doleful;  but 
Mr.  Meek  had  so  raised  his  spirits  that  he 

U—2, 
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seemed  to  imagine  that  there  never  was  such 
a  victory  as  the  cne  Maud  would  gain  on 
the  morrow. 

After  supper  Claud  retired.  Mr.  "White- 
head had  procured  two  bedrooms,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  apartments — one  was  for 
Mrs.  Meldon,  and  the  other  for  Maud  when 
she  returned  from  the  trial.  In  the  latter 
Claud  was  to  sleep  that  night. 

"When  he  was  gone  Mr.  Whitehead  asked 
Mabel  would  she  not  retire. 

"  No,  I  could  not  sleep ;  and  if  you  would 
stay  with  me  for  a  little  while,  I  so  want  to 
speak  to  you,  to  tell  you  something  that  I 
should  have  long  since  confessed." 

"  What  is  it." 

"First  let  me  ask  you  why  did  Claud 
Daly  give  up  Flora  Meldon?" 

"  That  you  must  not  ask  me." 

"  If  I  disclose  my  secret  first  ?  Oh,  do  tell 
me!  Mr.  Middleton  was  here;  he  chid 
Claud  for  abandoning  a  girl  he  loved,  and 
Claud  looked  so  pained  when  he  heard  that 
she  was  to  be  married  to  a  Mr.  Drawdle." 

"  But  such  is  not  the  case." 

"  It  is.   Mr.  Middleton  travelled  with  her 
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to-day  from  England,  and  he  heard  it  for  a 
fact ;  but  he  still  advised  Claud  to  go  and 
again  ask  Flora's  hand;  and  the  answer 
was,  *I  love  her,  but  we  never  can  be  married/ 
Will  you  not  gratify  me  by  saying  why 
it  is  that  those  two,  who  so  love  each  other, 
cannot  be  united?"  Mr.  Whitehead  said 
nothing,  and  Mabel  cried,  "  Is  it  her  birth  ? 
I  fear  it  is,  from  what  Mr.  Middleton  said. 
Oh,  Mr.  Whitehead,  for  ,God's  sake  speak  !" 

"  It  is  her  birth.  You  know  the  Daly 
pride.    It  was  bom  in  Claud." 

"  How  did  he  then  ever  come  to  love 
Flora?" 

In  a  few  sentences  Mr.  Whitehead  re- 
lated the  whole  story  of  the  flirtation,  the 
agreement  of  marriage,  and  the  subtle  con- 
duct of  the  Count. 

"  And  did  Maud  de  Fauxcour  love  him  ?" 
interrupted  Mabel. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  did,"  answered  her 
companion ;  and  then  he  finished  his  story 
by  repeating  Flora's  vow. 

"  Claud  loves  her  still,"  mused  Mabel. 

*'  And  I  cannot  believe  that  she  has  ac- 
cepted Drawdle,  for  her  heart  is  Claud's," 
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Mr.  Whitehead  stood  amazed.  "  Was  she 
speaking  the  truth  ?  Or  was  it  the  babbling 
of  a  poor  maniac  ?"  The  wild  expression  of 
her  staring  eyes,  and  the  remembrance  of  her 
mother's  weakness,  inclined  him  to  think  the 
latter.  And  he  raised  her  from  the  gronnd 
and  begged  her  to  be  seated. 

"  You  do  not  credit  my  story,  but  it  is 
true.  The  children  were  changed,  and  it 
was  I  who  changed  them.  Oh,  believe  me,. 
Mr.  Whitehead ;  for  what  do  I  gain  by  the 
confession  ?  I  show  you  how  I  deceived  my 
mistress,  and  let  her  die  still  undeceived.  I 
prove  how  my  sinfulness  has  been  punished. 
Not  only  now  do  T  suffer,  when  my  child  is 
about  to  appear  before  the  world,  if  not  as  a 
convicted,  at  least  as  an  accused  woman,  bui 
from  the  hour  I  left  Ireland  the  sting  of 
remorse  has  been  festering  my  breast.  When 
it  was  denied  me  to  teach  my  child  thai 
there  was  a  God ;  when  once  she  was  taken 
from  me  for  disobeying  that  command,  what 
were  not  my  feelings  ?  They  were  like  the 
regrets  of  the  damned,  who  have  seen  the 
face  of  their  Creator,  and  know  that  they 
have  lost  Him  for  ever." 
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Mr.  Whitehead  kindly  led  Mabel  to  a 
seat,  and  pouring  some  wine  in  a  glass,  gave 
it  to  her  to  drink. 

Having  drained  the  tumbler,  Mabel  said, 
"  You  remember,  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  morn- 
ing that  my  mistress  had  to  leave  the  Hall." 
Mr.  Whitehead  nodded.  "Well,  during 
that  visit  I  changed  the  dresses  of  both 
infants;  but  Maud's  cried  so  much  that, 
fearing  to  be  detected  in  my  crime,  I  gave 
her  a  soothing  dose,  and  I  well  remember 
my  terror,  for  it  fell  suddenly  asleep,  and  I 
thought " 

"  That  you  had  poisoned  the  child,"  said 
Mr.  Whitehead.  "  Well,  Mabel,  I  am  glad 
that  it  was  by  accident,  and  not  intent,  that 
the  child  was  in  the  state  I  found  it.  I 
believed  that  you  had  tried  to  murder  your 
own  infant." 

"0  God  forbid!" 

"  For  you  said  you  would  never  leave  it 
to  strangers,  who  would  make  the  poor  help- 
less thing  suflter  for  her  parent's  sin." 

"  And  remembering  that  I  had  said  that, 
did  you  not  suspect  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not ;  but,  now  I  think,  your 
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mother  did,  for  she  was  about  to  make  some 
exclamation  when  I  prevented  her  utter- 
ance, for  I  feared  that  she  was  going  to  cry 
that  you  had  poisoned  the  baby,  and  as  there 
were  people  in  the  kitchen,  I  whispered  her 
to  be  cautious,  and  never  to  mention,  even 
to  me,  what  had  occurred ;  for  I  feared  that 
the  report  would  go  abroad." 

"But  did  not  the  neighbours  recognise 
ier?" 

"  No,  for  the  next  day  I  sent  her  to  a 
friend's  house  for  some  time,  and  when  she 
returned  it  was  natural  that  the  baby  should 
have  altered." 

For  many  hours  they  sat  conversing  about 
bygone  days,  and  when  the  fire  went  out  and 
the  candles  burned  low,  they  parted  for  the 
night. 

"Ton  will  forgive  me?"  said  Mabel, 
humbly. 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive;  ask  those 
that  have.  You  have  much  to  excuse  your 
taking  the  child,  but  you  should  have  dis- 
closed the  secret  long  since." 

"  I  should,  but  I  was  afraid ;  nor  would  I 
now  if  hCy  the  Count,  were  alive." 
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"  Then  pray  to  God  to-night.  He  knows 
your  heart ;  and  when  you  feel  that  he  has 
pardoned  your  sin,  you  may  be  at  peace,  for 
the  two  girls'  forgiveness  will  easily  be  ob- 
tained." 

When  Mr.  Whitehead  was  going  to  his 
room,  he  had  to  pass  Claud's  door.  "  I'll 
tell  him  the  news,"  he  said,  as  he  quietly 
— ^without  knocking — turned  the  handle. 
^'  There  can  be  now  no  objection  to  his 
marrying  Flora." 

Claud  was  not  asleep,  and  Mr.  Whitehead 
told  him  all  that  he  had  just  heard. 

"Why,  you  are  not  as  overjoyed  as  I 
expected  you  would  be,"  he  said.  "  Eemem- 
ber,  she  can  be  yours  without  breaking  her 
vow." 

"Ay,  one  vow,  but  not  another.  She 
has  promised,  I  hear,  •  to  be  the  wife  of 
Sidney  Drawdle." 

Mr.  Whitehead  laughed  heartily  at  the 
idea.  "  She  will  never  marry  that  brainless 
puppy  as  long  as  her  name  is  Flora.  But 
I  forgot,  her  name  is  now  Maud  de  Faux- 
cour.  Ah,  poor  Maud !  your  trial  is  to  come 
off  to-morrow.  Oh  that  God  may  not  punish 
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the  mother  through  the  child !  I  hope  and 
trust  all  wiU  be  well."  And  so  saying,  he 
left  Claud  and  went  to  his  own  room,  and 
kneeling  down,  he  prayed  God  to  have  mercy 
on  the  poor  imprisoned  girl. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

GUILTY    OR   NOT    GUILTY. 

N  the  morning  of  Maud's  trial 
Mrs.  Drawdle,  in  walking  cos- 
tume, sat  at  her  breakfast- 
table.  Sidney,  also  equipped 
for  out-door  exercise,  was 
seated  opposite  her.  Mr.  Drawdle  and 
Flora  were  likewise  of  the  party;  but  as 
neither  intended  visiting  the  Courts,  they 
wore  their  usual  morning  dress. 

"  You  needn't  hurry  yourself,  we  have  an 
hour  and  a  half  yet,"  said  Sidney  to  his 
mother,  who  was  trying  every  expedient  to 
cool  her  tea,  which  she  had  poured  into  her 
saucer,  and  was  now  ruffling  its  surface  with 
many  and  vigorous  puffs. 

"  But  to  get  any  kind  of  a  place  we  must 
be  there  long  before  the  doors  are  open. 
Miss  Meldon,  do  not  be  so  stingy  with  the 
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milk ;  it  is  not  two  and  sixpence  a  quarts 
thank  God.  That  gentleman — ^Thank  you, 
that  will  do;  you  will  make  it  all  milk» 
Well,  as  1  was  saying,  that  Mr.  Middleton 
is  a  very  nice  young  man,  and  seems  very 
much  interested  about  the  girl  that  is  up 
for  stealing  the  letter.  I  always  forget  her 
name.  Oh,  Miss  Faxcore.  And  he  says  he 
met  you  at  Mrs.  Lawson^s.  Why  really. 
Miss  Meldon,  you  got  to  know  some 
very  genteel  people  when  in  your  last 
place." 

"  Last  place !"  reiterated  Sidney,  with  his 
mouth  quite  full.  "  Why,  mother,  one 
would  imagine  (food  in  the  mouth  all  the 
time)  that  it  was  of  a  house-  (food  swal- 
lowed with  great  danger  of  being  choked) 
maid  you  were  speaking.  I  wonder  Miss 
Meldon  stands  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  meant  no  oflfence,"  replied 
his  mother ;  "  and  Miss  Meldon  knows  I 
am  the  last  person  to  throw  her  poverty  and 
subordinate  position  in  her  face  ;  and  when 
she  does  not  mind,  I  don't  think  you  need 
make  a  Miss  Molly  of  yourself  by  inter- 
fering between  me  and  my " 
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"  Servants,"  interrupted  Sidney,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"Eealljr,  Mr.  Sidney  Drawdle,  I  beg,"^ 
pleaded  Flora. 

"  Would  you  give  ine  another  cup  of  tea. 
Miss  Meldon?'^  said  Mr.  Drawdle,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  family  who 
had  any  refined  feeling;  and  then  he 
addressed  Sidney  about  some  subject  that 
interested  the  young  man  and  his  mother, 
and  so  turned  the  conversation.  This  little 
act  of  kindness  was  repaid  by  a  look  of 
gratitude  and  thanks  from  the  poor  girl, 
who  always  suffered  keenly  when  such 
scQnes — and  they  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence— were  enacted. 

Equanimity  being  restored,  and  Mrs. 
Drawdle  finding  that  she  would  have  time 
to  take  at  least  half  a  cup  of  tea,  had  it 
poured  out,  and  was  raising  it  to  her  lips 
when  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  was  announced. 
She  was  gorgeously  attired,  and  on  her 
breast  was  the  portrait  of  the  immortal 
Tommy. 

"  My  dear,"  said  that  lady,  as  she  fussed 
into  the  room,  and  kissed  Mrs.  Drawdle,  and 
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bowed  stiffly  to  the  governess,  for  the 
governess  had  taken  Sidney  from  her 
beautiful  daughter  Thomasina,  "we  shall 
certainly  be  late.  It  is  at  half-past  ten  that 
the  trial  is  to  commence,  and  it  is  now 
past  ten/' 

This  announcement  put  Mrs.  Drawdle 
into  a  great  heat,  and  made  her  declaim 
against  the  taking  of  hot  tea  when  you  are 
in  a  hurry.  "  Miss  Meldon,  whilst  I  remem- 
ber it,  will  you  get  me  my  fan  ?  I'll  surely 
forget  it.  Sidney  dear,  will  you  open  the 
window  ?"  but  the  young  gentleman  either 
did  not  hear  or  heed  his  mother's  request ; 
for  he  ran  upstairs,  calling  the  servant  to 
come  and  find  his  gloves. 

When  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  heard  that 
Miss  Meldon  was  not  coming,  as  the  being 
present  at  the  trial  would  be  to  her  a  most 
painful  ordeal,  she  exclaimed,  "Absurd! 
She  must  come,  or  we  shall  get  no  place ;  for 
you  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Drawdle,  neither 
you  nor  I  are  young,  and  our  husbands  are 
not  rich  solicitors  with  lots  of  briefs  just  fit 
for  junior  barristers,  neither  do  we  give 
clinners:  you  intend  to  do  so,  and  if  the 
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young  stuff-gowns  knew  that,  it  would  be 
to  our  advantage.  Well,  now  our  only 
chance  of  getting  a  good  place  is  by  having 
a  pretty-faced  girl  with  us.  When  some 
young  fellow  sees  us  with  Miss  Meldon, 
he'll  get  us  a  good  seat,  for,  not  knowing 
that  she  is  the  companion,  he  will  be  anxious 
to  get  introduced  to  the  beautiful  girl." 

The  poet's  grandniece  had  laid  her  case 
well,  and  when  Flora  returned  with  the  fan 
she  was  told  that  she  should  come  to  the 
trial.  "  For  Mrs.  Drawdle  thinks  she  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  Court," 
said  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel,  smilingly ; 
"  and  she  would  feel  awkward  leaving  the 
building  alone." 

Of  course  Flora  could  not  make  any  fur- 
ther objection,  so  with  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  to  her  room,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
dark  shawl  and  bonnet  on,  and  tied  over 
her  face  was  a  thick  veil.  The  ladies  were 
indignant  at  her  dressing  as  if  she  were 
going  to  market ;  and  Mrs.  Drawdle,  by  the 
advice  of  the  poet's  grandniece,  was  send- 
ing her  to  change  her  bonnet,  when  Sidney 
cried  out  that  they  would  be  too  late. 

VOL.  III.  15 
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"Are  you  coining?"  said  Mrs.  Moore 
O'Donnel. 

*'  Of  course  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  we  must  each  take  his  arm," 
whispered  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  to  his 
mother ;  for  Miss  Meldon  must  be  free,  or 
no  chance  of  a  place." 

When  they  arrived,  Mrs.  Drawdle  found 
that  her  friend  had  been  talking  nonsense ; 
for  no  barister,  young  or  old,  or  indeed  any- 
body else,  took  the  slightest  notice  of  them, 
except  to  push  them  here  and  there. 

"  Had  I  come  with  Mrs.  Smith,"  mused 
Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel,  "what  a  place  I 
should  have  had  !  It  was  madness  to  come 
with  a  person  who  has  not  a  dinner-giving 
home."  And  then  looking  at  Flora,  she  whis- 
pered, "  It  is  all  on  account  of  the  bonnet." 

"  There  is  no  use  of  standing  here  when 
every  one  is  getting  into  Court,"  said  Sidney. 
So  they  made  their  way  to  the  gallery,  but 
not  a  place  was  to  be  had,  though  the  door 
had  not  been  opened  for  many  minutes . 

"If  we  could  see  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr. 
Temple — they  are  engaged  in  the  case,'* 
said  Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel. 
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"Then  they  would  not  be  bothered 
speaking  to  us  if  they  were  here,"  ex- 
claimed Sidney ;  "  but  I  see  a  man  who  will 
get  us  what  we  want/'  and  he  walked  up  to 
a  crier,  and  showing  him  a  sovereign,  said, 
"  That  is  to  be  given  for  four  seats." 

*'Well,  come  with  me,"  answered  the 
man,  "  and  111  see  what  I  can  do ;"  so  say- 
ing, he  led  them  by  a  side  door  into  the 
Court.  "There  is  the  best  seat  in  the 
Court,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  a  bench  under 
the  jury-box,  and  separated  from  the  bar- 
risters by  a  low  partition.  "  You  see,  the 
advantage  of  that  place  is,  that  you  are 
fominst  every  witness  that  comes  on  the 
table,  for  they  are  put  facing  the  jury. 
Then  youll  have  a  good  view  of  the 
prisoner,  for  she  will  be  here,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  box  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  Court,  "  and  you  can't  miss  hearing 
every  word  that  the  judges  may  utter,  for 
they  sit.  on  the  throne  there,  facing  the 
prisoner,  and  the  counsel  will  be  under  their 
lordships.  But  you  better  take  your  sates, 
or  somebody  will  be  beforehand  with  them." 

Flora  sat  at  the  end  nearest  the  judges, 

15— a 
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for  she  was  next  a  pillar,  behind  which  she 
could  hide  her  face,  and  beside  her  was^ 
Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel.  Sidney  chose  the* 
place  nearest  the  door,  and  often  during  the 
day  he  slipped  out  with  the  intention  of 
stretching  his  legs  a  la  Wackford  Squeers. 

"  There  is  her  cousin,"  cried  Sidney,  point- 
ing. Flora's  eyes  followed  in.  the  direction 
of  his  finger,  and  saw  Claud  for  the  first 
time  since  they  parted  at  Fernley ;  she  felt 
the  colour  coming  to  her  cheeks,  and  was^ 
glad  that  she  wore  a  veil,  for  tears  would 
rise  and  steal  down  her  flushed  cheeks. 

After  a  little  time  the  judges  entered  the 
Court,  and  the  word  "  Silence'!'*  resounded 
through  the  building.  Every  one  became 
quiet,  the  buzz  of  hundreds  whispering  in  a 
low  sibilant  key  ceased,  and  all  was  still, 
when  with  a  firm  step  and  downcast  eyes 
Maud  was  led  into  Court.  She  had  had  a 
chair  procured  for  her  by  the  request  of  her 
counsel,  and  she  sat  down,  not  daring  to 
return  the  gaze  of  the  hundred  eager  eyes 
that  watched  her  every  movement.  She 
saw  not  the  judges,  the  counsel,  the  people,, 
but  a  thrilling  sound  as  she  entered  vibrated 
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on  her  ear,  and  she  knew  the  Court  was 
<;rowded  with  people,  perhaps  that  she  had 
known.  She  felt  the  curious  gaze,  and 
wondered  did  they  pity  her?  Was  she 
•considered  guilty?  or  were  they  anxious 
for  her  acquittal  ? 

Mr.  Whitehead  by  a  special  privilege  sat 
next  her,  and  with  his  clear  blue  eyes  met 
the  gaze  of  the  motley  crowd  that  filled  tlie 
sombre  building;  and  his  appearance,  so 
gentlemanly,  venerable,  and  noble,  caused 
many  who  had  come  with  the  hope  that  the 
guilty  might  suflTer,  inwardly  to  pray  that 
^he  might  escape  for  her  father's,  the  old 
man  s  sake. 

Strangers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
€ourt,  naturally  thought  Mr.  Whitehead 
was  the  prisoner's  father,  guardian,  or  some 
near  relation,  and  wondered  how  one  under 
his  care  could  have  so  fallen  ;  for  almost 
•every  one  in  the  great  crowd  that  thronged 
the  Court  and  galleries  thought  she  was 
guilty  of  the  theft  of  which  she  was  accused, 
and  deemed  that  her  only  chance  of  escape 
would  be  through  some  legal  flaw  in  the 
evidence;  and  most  of  them,  even  the  hardest 
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men,  as  they  saw  the  young  and  beautiful 
girl  seated  beside  her  partriarchal  friend, 
hoped  that  her  counsel  would  find  out  some 
quibble,  and  thus  set  her  at  liberty,  for 
great  must  have  have  been  the  temptation 
to  have  caused  her  to  commit  such  a 
crime. 

Maud  was  dressed  more  like  a  person 
who  had  come  to  visit  the  Courts  on  her 
way  to  some  fashionable  promenade,  than  as 
the  prisoner  accused  of  a  disgraceful  theft. 
Her  bonnet  was  small,  and  composed  of 
white  lace,  which  contrasted  prettily  with 
her  raven  hair,  that  was  tightly  braided; 
her  shawl  was  white,  and  she  carried  it  so 
that  her  dress  of  white  silk  was  to  be  seen ; 
her  hands,  tightly  gloved,  held  a  fan,  a 
scent-bottle,  and  a  bouquet  of  autumnal 
flowers,  on  which  latter  she  fixed  her  eyes, 
and  now  and  then  was  seen  to  arrange  the 
leaves,  as  if  in  the  bouquet,  and  not  in  the 
trial,  she  took  the  most  interest. 

Mr.  Whitehead  would  have  wished  her 
to  have  donned  some  more  seemly  dress ; 
but  she  said  white  was  emblematic  of  in- 
nocence, and  therefore  begged  permission  to 
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wear  it ;  and  he,  ever  indulgent,  complied 
with  her  request. 

"  Silence !"  again  was  cried ;  and  after  the 
usual  preliminaries  the  case  was  opened  by 
the  attorney-general,  who  explained  how 
Miss  de  Fauxcour  had  entered  Mrs.  Ma- 
lony's  shop  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  yet, 
when  the  proprietress  left  her  alone,  she 
was  strong  enough  to  stand  up  and  examine 
the  bags,  and  to  be  able  to  rush  out  of  the 
shop,  and  walk  quickly  along  the  street. 
That  this  faintness  was  assumed,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  He  then  showed  that 
on  a  former  occasion  Miss  de  Fauxcour  had 
made  several  inquiries  about  how  Mrs. 
Malony  sorted  the  letters,  &c. ;  and  lastly, 
commented  on  the  non-appearance  of  the 
prisoner's  father — and  here  the  papers  stated 
the  prisoner  showed  some  emotion — at  the 
police-oflftce,  or  at  any  of  the  subsequent  ex- 
aminations of  his  daughter.  And  then  the 
learned  man  sat  down,  and  were  the  specta- 
tors now  called  upon  to  decide  if  the  prisoner 
were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  unanimous  would 
have  been  the  cry  of  "  Gruilty." 

The  examination  of   the  witnesses  fol- 
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lowed.  First  was  a  lady  wlio  had  seen 
Miss  de  Fauxcour  on  the  morning  on  which 
the  letter  was  stolen,  and  she  swore  posi- 
tively that  whilst  walking  towards  the  shop 
the  prisoner  showed  no  signs  of  weakness 
or  exhaustion.  This  witness  was  cross- 
examined;  but  she  was  unshaken,  and  her 
evidence,  so  clearly  given,  went  to  prove 
that  Maud's  fainting  was  feigned  for  an 
excuse  to  get  the  proprietress  out  of  the 
shop. 

Then  the  post-mistress,  who  proved  to  be 
a  very  troublesome,  inaccurate  witness,  was 
placed  on  the  table.  She  told  all  she  knew, 
and  was  about  to  descend  when  a  barrister 
stood  up  and  begged  her  to  remain  seated 
for  a  few  minutes  longer.  At  this  moment 
the  crier  called  "  Silence !"  and  looking  very 
angrily  at  the  party  for  whom  he  had  so 
obligingly  and  disinterestedly  procured  seats, 
for  it  was  from  that  quarter  the  noise  came. 
In  fact  Mrs.  Drawdle  recognised  Lady 
Knowall  in  the  crowd,  pushed  and  crushed 
as  if  she  were  a  common  Mrs.  Smith  or 
Jones,  and  she  informed  lilrs.  Moore 
O'Donnell    of   the    fact,     and    that    lady 
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beckoned  to  her  friend,  who  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  having  to  say,  "  Let 
me  pass,  if  you  please,"  almost  twenty 
times,  arrived  to  where  our  party  were,  and 
when  there,  who  was  to  give  up  a  seat 
to  her  ladyship?  It  was  hinted  that 
Sidney  should ;  but  his  response  was,  "  Not 
if  I  know  it."  So  Miss  Meldon  was  asked 
merely  to  move  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pillar.  Without  even  thinking,  she  rose  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  Lady 
Knowall  stepped  into  her  place. 

But  on  Flora  arriving  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pillar  there  was  no  seat  vacant,  as 
Mrs.  Moore  O'Donnel  very  well  knew,  and 
just  at  this  moment  silence  was  called,  so 
poor  Flora  had  to  stand  right  before  the 
pillar,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Court. 

Mrs.  Malony,  in  her  cross-examination, 
admitted — and  gladly,  for  she  was  most 
anxious  for  Maud's  acquittal — that  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  in  the  shop  alone  whilst 
she  was  getting  change  for  a  five-pound  note. 
She  also  stated  that  he  had  never  before 
given  her  so  large  a  sum  to  have  changed. 
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Then  came  the  principal  witness — ^the 
man  who  saw  Maud  with  her  hands  in  the 
bag.  At  this  moment  the  solicitor  came 
and  whispered  something  to  the  junior 
counsel.  It  was  to  inform  him  that  the  lady 
at  the  pillar  who  was  so  like  the  prisoner, 
was  a  Miss  Meldon,  and  no  relation  of 
hers,  and  that  she  had  only  just  returned  to 
England. 

When  the  old  man  took  his  seat,  every 
one  looked  at  him  save  the  prisoner,  and 
she  trembled  violently  as  he  was  told  to 
swear  "the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth ;"  but  Flora  raised  her  eyes  and 
stared  at  his  withered  face,  in  which  was  no 
pity  expressed.  When  asked  could  he  re- 
cognise in  the  Court  the  person  whom  he 
saw  at  the  bag,  he  pointed  doubtfully  at 
riora. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  seeing  his 
mistake,  cried,  "  Look  round,  look  round  !'* 
but  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  rose  in  a 
fury,  and  objected  to  the  witness  being 
directed  as  to  where  the  supposed  guilty 
person  was.  The  advocate  answered  that 
he  had  every  right  to  caution  his  witness 
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against  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  opposite 
side ;  and  of  course  Maud's  counsel  denied 
this  imputation. 

By  this  time  it  became  known  to  all  the 
Court  what  had  occurred,  and  the  poor  old 
witness  became  aware  of  his  mistake,  and 
looking  round  the  building  he  recognised 
Maud,  and  he  held  up  his  hand  towards 
her ;  but  then  he  turned  to  look  on  Flora, 
and,  with  a  look  of  despair,  sat  without 
power  to  recognise  either. 

By  this  time  the  Court  became  uproarious. 
When  the  witness  first  pointed  to  Flora,  as 
if  by  some  mechanical  contrivance  every  eye 
was  turned  towards  the  trembling  girl.  Of 
one  accord  each  one  uttered  an  exclamation^ 
some  of  triumph  that  he  should  have  been 
deceived,  others  of  wonder  at  the  strange 
likeness  that  existed  between  the  prisoner 
and  the  girl  identified.  Many,  who  thought 
she  was  designedly  placed  there  to  mislead 
the  man,  hissed,  whilst  others,  indignant  at 
such  sounds,  applauded  loudly.  "  Silence !" 
was  cried,  but  no  one  heeded.  The  judge 
spoke,  but  no  one  heard  him.  Men  cried 
"  Shame  V   but  no  one  listened  to  them ; 
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and  it  was  not  till  the  galleries  were  ordered 
to  be  cleared  that  order  was  restored. 

Then  a  good  deal  of  time  was  taken  np  by 
the  barristers  of  the  opposite  sides  asking  the 
judge  to  decide  in  their  favour. 

It  was  soon  explained  that  the  young  lady 
who  had  retired  was  there  by  accident ;  but 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  though  this  was 
clearly  proved,  only  sneered,  and  begged  that 
the  case  might  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  judge  then  asked  the  witness,  "Would 
he  swear  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  the 
person  who  he  saw  in  the  post-office  ?" 

The  witness  said  he  would  rather  not 
swear,  as  he  could  not  say  which  of  the  two 
he  had  seen.  So  after  some  disputing  between 
the  barristers,  the  witness  descended.  And 
Maud  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  her  counsel 
a  smile  of  triumph;  whilst  a  murmur  of 
wonder  was  expressed  by  the  crowd. 

Many  thought  that  the  trial  was  now  over, 
and  that  Maud  should  be  acquitted.  They 
forgot  that  her  having  the  letter  upon  her  per- 
son when  she  was  seized  had  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the  case 
for  the  defence  was  about  to  be  opened. 
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The  barrister  merely  said  a  few  words. 
He  asked  the  judge  and  jury  to  consider  the 
cross-examination  of  the  post-mistress,  and 
told  them  that  he  would  only  produce  one 
witness,  but  that  this  one  witness  would 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  first 
and  not  the  second  visitor  to  Mrs.  Malony's 
shop  who  stole  the  letter. 

The  witness  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  piercing  bright 
eyes,  and  a  face  at  once  expressing  self- 
reliance  and  intelligence.  His  name  was 
John  Dodd,  a  law  student,  living  in  the 
next  house  to  the  prisoner.  He  sat  much 
in  his  window,  as  it  was  there  he  studied, 
and  therefore  saw  every  one  that  came  and 
went  to  Miss  de  Fauxcour's  house.  He  had 
often  remarked  that  a  man  came  to  visit  his 
neighbour,  and  what  particularly  aroused 
his  attention  to  this  visitor  was,  that  he 
always  came  when  Miss  de  Fauxcour  and 
her  companion  were  out.  He  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  street  until  the  ladies 
would  leave  the  house,  and  then  he  would 
go  to  the  door  and  ring  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
This  and  many  other  circumstances  caused 
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Mm  to  take  a  very  great  interest  in  the  De 
Tauxcour  family. 

On  the  morning  that  the  letter  was  taken 
he  was  standing  at  the  window,  waiting  for 
his  breakfast,  when  he  was  surprised  to  see 
the  prisoner,  dressed  peculiarly  for  the 
season,  rush  out  of  the  house,  and  walk 
quickly  along  the  street.  He  ate  his  break- 
fast hurriedly,  and  very  soon  afterwards  he 
left  his  lodgings,  for  he  had  to  go  to  town. 
When  in  the  street  he  saw  the  man  Wilson 
walking  slowly  towards  the  If —  Eoad,  and 
determined  to  find  out  for  whom  he  was 
waiting.  He  turned  to  his  house,  so  as  to 
let  him  get  on  a  little  further,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  overtake  him ;  as  it  might  have 
excited  the  man's  suspicion  if  he  were  slowly 
to  follow  him. 

For  some  moments  he  remained  within 
doors,  but  finding  he  would  be  too  late  for 
the  omnibus,  he  came  out  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  thoroughfare.  Wilson 
was  before  him,  near  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  as  the  witness  approached,  he  saw  over 
the  low  walls  which  surround  the  comer  of 
the  end  house,  and  over   which  you  can 
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plainly  see  for  some  distance  down  the  N — 
Eoad,  Miss  de  Fauxcour  hurrying  along  the 
pathway.  She  walked  quickly,  came  to  a 
narrow  lane,  and  screamed,  for  Wilson 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  her 
down  this  lane.  Witness  rushed  to  save 
her,  and  saw  the  man  push  a  letter  into  her 
hand,  and  heard  him  say,  '^  Give  father ^^  and 
then  he  rushed  away — ^where,  witness  did 
not  know,  for  he  had  to  run  after  the  omni- 
bus  that  was  passing  at  the  time.  That 
evening  the  witness  went  on  a  visit  to  his 
uncle,  and  on  his  return  he  heard  that  Miss 
de  Fauxcour  was  in  prison  for  stealing  a 
letter,  and  thinking  his  evidence  would  be 
of  some  use,  he  visited  the  prisoner's  solicitor. 
This  closed  the  case  :  and  then  the  junior 
made  a  telling  speech,  and  the  judge  charged 
the  jury.  He  said  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  letter  identified  by  the  post-mistress  was 
stolen  from  the  bag,  but  why  he  could  not 
imagine,  for  its  contents  were  of  no  im- 
portance he  should  think  to  any  ^ne.  It 
ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Sir. — I  have  a  pair  of  ponies  to 
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sell;  and  hearing  you  were  anxious  for  a 
pair,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  a  man  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  J.  Eedflight." 

And  he  wound  up  his  charge  by  saying 
that  the  only  point  they  had  to  consider 
was  whether  the  prisoner  took  the  letter  or 
not,  and  that  they  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  giving  their  verdict,  for  the  only 
point  was,  did  or  did  they  not  believe  the 
testimony  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Dodd. 

The  jury  retired,  and  the  prisoner  was 
led  from  the  Court,  and  one  long  weary  half- 
hour  elapsed  ere  Maud  was  again  summoned 
to  the  bar. 

She  entered  accompanied  by  her  kind 
friend,  but  she  could  not  sit  down.  She 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  bar,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  rail  looked  at  the  men  that 
were  to  decide  her  fate.  No  one  stared 
at  her  now.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
man  that  was  to  pronounce  the  simple 
words.     Not  a  move  was  made  by  the  vast 
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mass  of  people ;  even  the  breathing  of  the 
crowd  seemed  to  be  hushed,  and  many  felt 
the  cold  sweat  upon  their  brows.  Oh,  that 
the  man  would  speak ! 

Maud  sickened  as  she  gazed  at  his  cold 
impassive  face,  whose  strongly  marked  fea- 
tures gave  him  such  a  stern  expression.  He 
looked  at  the  judge  and  then  at  the  prisoner, 
^nd  then  pronounced  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  Not 
guilty !" 

A  loud  shriek  was  heard,  and  at  the  sound 
•of  something  falling,  all  turned  towards  the 
box,  and  there,  insensible,  lay  Maud  de 
JPauxcour. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 


lAPPT      AT      LAST. 


5HEN    Maud    recovered    she 

found   herself  iu    the    small 

room  where  she  had  passed  the 

anxious  half-hour  waiting  for 

the  verdict.     She  was  seated 

at  the  open  window,  and  by  her  stood  Mr. 

Whitehead,  whilst  at   her  feet  knelt   her 

cousin  and  Hugh  Middleton. 

When  consciousness  had  fully  returned, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  now  free  from  past 
anxieties  and  future  imprisonment  was  clear 
to  her  mind,  she  gave  an  exclamation  of 
joy,  and  embraced  her  kind  old  friend. 
"  Ton  taught  me  to  pray ;  and  see,  God  has 
heard  my  prayers."  Then  she  shook  hands 
with  Claud  and  Hugh  Middleton,  and 
laughed  hysterically.  "  Kow  I  can  go  again 
into  the  world ;  but  no,  I'll  never  appear  in 
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Dublin :  and  how  lonely  I  shall  be !  No 
father ;  and  dear  Mabel  gone,  lost,  perhaps 
dead !"  And  then  she  cried,  and  then  she 
laughed  again,  and  for  at  least  an  hour  she 
was  in  this  nervous  excited  state. 

When  Maud  quite  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  she  was  conducted  to  Claud's 
closed  carriage.  And  Mr.  Whitehead,  con- 
sidering that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  bring 
her  into  the  presence  of  Mabel  until  the 
latter  had  had  some  intimation  of  their 
success,  and  until  Maud  was  fully  nerved  to 
be  told  that  her  kind  companion,  her  dear  old 
Aunty,  was  almost  in  perfect  health  and  wait- 
ing to  receive  her,  asked  Claud  to  go  to  the 
lodgings  and  gently  break  the  news  to  the 
poor,  anxious  woman  who  was  praying  that 
the  mother's  sin  might  not  be  visited  on 
the  child. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  with  us,  Claud  ?" 
asked  Maud,  when  she,  Mr.  Whitehead,  and 
Hugli  Middleton  were  seated  in  the  carriage. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Whitehead.  ''  He 
is  kindly  going  home,  to  have  everjrthing 
prepared  for  our  reception."  Maud  looked, 
doubtfully  at  the  old  man,  who  continued^ 

16—2 
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"  I  am  going  to  take  you  for  a  little  drive 
before  returning  to  ray  lodgings ;  I  have  to 
call  on  Mr.  Meek,  and  I  thought  that  if 
you  accompanied  me  so  far,  the  drive  would 
de  you  good.'' 

"  I  should  like  the  drive  very  much,  but 
the  pleasure  would  be  enhanced  tenfold  were 
you  of  the  party,  Claud,"  she  said,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  frankly  to  her  cousin. 

"  By-and-by  you  will  thank  me  far 
more,"  replied  Claud,  as  he  pressed  the 
proffered  hand.  "  When  you  see  what  I 
have  prepared  for  you,  it  will  not  be  your 
hand,  but  a  hundred  kisses  you'll  give  me.'* 

"  It  must  be  something  very  agreeable," 
cried  Maud,  with  a  smile,  "  to  merit  even 
the  fiftieth  part  of  such  a  reward." 

"  Time  will  tell,"  said  Claud,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat ;  and  fastening  the  carriage  door, 
he  told  the  coachman  that  all  was  right, 
and  smilingly  walked  away. 

For  many  moments  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage  were  silent.  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
thinking  were  Mabel's  suspicions  true  ? 
Had  Maud  superseded  Flora  in  Claud's 
affections  ? 
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Middleton's  thoughts  were  much  of  the 
same  kind.  He  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy  as 
he  saw  the  look  Maud  gave  her  cousin,  and 
hear(J  her  expressing  the  wish  that  he  would 
accompany  them  in  the  drive.  Middleton 
almost  feared  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
declare  his  love;  and  yet  on  leaving  the 
Court,  he  had  determined  so  to  do  when  the 
first  opportunity  presented  itself. 

"FaU  or  not  fail,  I'll  do  it,"  he  mut- 
tered; *'she  can  only  refuse."  But  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  indeed  without  hope  if  she  did 
not  consent  to  be  his  wife,  his  companion  in 
the  new  land,  for  which  in  one  short  month 
he  was  to  leave  Ireland. 

Maud  was  divining  what  could  be  the 
surprise  Claud  had  prepared  for  her.  Was 
it  some  jewellery  or  fashionable  gown  ? 
"  How  changed  I  am,"  she  mused ;  "  but  a 
few  months  since  how  glad  I  should  have 
been  if  on  returning  home  I  found  a  costly 
ornament,  and  heard  it  was  for  me !  Now 
were  it  such  a  surprise  Claud  had  pre- 
pared for  me,  how  disappointed  I  should 
be!  What  can  he  have?"  she  muttered, 
aloud. 
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new  land,  with  a  wife  to  labour  for,  and  the 
Hugh  Middleton  of  the  Old  World,  who 
squandered  all  his  time  and  money  to 
please  his  own  vanity.  But  we  must  have 
vour  consent,  Mr.  Whitehead,"  he  cried,  as- 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

Mr.  Whitehead  shook  it  warmly.  "  I 
cannot  bless  your  engagement  yet,"  he 
said,  "  until  I  have  spoken  to  each  of 
you  separately,  for  there  is  a  circum- 
stance that  may  alter  your  intentions,  Mr. 
Middleton." 

"  Nothing  can — nothing  will." 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  yet " 

"Oh,  give  your  reason  for  withholding- 
your  consent,"  pleaded  Middleton. 

"  I  do  not  withhold  my  consent ;  I  give 
it  freely.  But  I  must  disclose  to  you  both 
a  secret  before  I  allow  you  to  engage  your- 
selves. Come  in,  and  I'll  speak  to  you," 
said  Mr.  Whitehead,  as  the  carriage  stopped 
opposite  his  lodgings  ;  '*  and  if  after  I  hav& 
spoken  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  may 
Heaven  bless  your  union  !" 

The  three  descended  and  entered  the 
house. 
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"  Maud — Maud  !"  cried  Mabel,  who  had 
heard  the  carriage,  and  had  come  to  meet 
her  child,  whom  she  embraced  again  and 
again,  and  whilst  they  were  laughing  and 
weeping  alternately  as  they  touched  upon 
each  event  of  the  last  few  months,  Mr. 
Whitehead  disclosed  to  Hugh  Middleton 
what  he  feared  might  make  him  give  up 
the  girl  that  he  truly  loved. 

"  Well,"  said  Middleton,  '"  is  this  authen- 
ticated ?" 

"  We  have  only  the  woman's  word ; 
but  from  what  I  remember,  I  fear  there  is 
no  doubt." 

"  You  fear  !  Why,  I  am  delighted.  My 
only  horror  was  that  Maud  might  have  a 
drop  of  the  Count's  blood  in  her  veins ; 
but  now  such  a  horrible  idea  need  not 
haunt  me,  I  think  more  of  her,  and  love 
her  better  if  possible,  than  before." 

The  two  men  mounted  to  the  sitting- 
room,  where  they  found  Claud,  who  was  in 
due  time  informed  of  what  had  occurred. 
He  congratulated  the  young  man,  but 
seemed  to  be  in  low  spirits. 

'* Claud,"  said  Hugh,   "you  have  never 
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had  any  idea  of  Maud.  You  know  your 
heart  rests  with  Flora  Meldon,  or  De 
Fauxcour." 

'^  Then  you  have  heard  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  my  affianced  wife  is 
not  your  cousin,  but  the  daughter  of  some 
'  gardener  named  Meldon.  By  the  bye,  what 
became  of  him,  Mr.  Whitehead  ?" 

"  He  was  killed ;  but  it  is  a  painful 
story." 

"  Then  let  me  never  hear  it,  and  let  my 
Maud  be  kept  in  ignorance  also,"  cried 
Middleton ;  "  but  in  my  selfish  joy  I  forget 
to  tell  you   some   agreeable   news,    Claud. 

That  report  about  Miss  Mel De  Faux- 

<;our  going  to  be  married  is  all  false. 
Drawdle's  most  intimate  friend  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  proposed  for  her  several 
times,  and  has  been  refused,  and  that  she  is 
most  unhappy,  and  would  leave  this  coming 
month  bat  that  she  has  no  place  to  go  to." 

"  She  has  my  house,"  said  Mr.  White- 
head. 

"  And  mine,"  mentally  ejaculated  Claud. 
^'  I'll  offer  it  to  her  to-morrow." 

The    door  opened,  and   Mabel    entered. 
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leaning  on  her  daughter,  ."  I  have  come  to 
see  you,  gentlemen,  and  then  I  must  return 
to  my  room,  for  I  have  gone  already  through 
too  much  for  an  invalid.  Tou  will  excuse 
me,"  she  said,  taking  Mr.  Whitehead's 
hand,  and  giving  him  a  look  of  gratitude 
that  alone  would  have  repaid  him  for  his 
kindness  and  devotion  to  the  poor  girl, 
whose  courage  he  upheld  during  her  last 
painful  ordeal. 

"Mr.  Middleton,"  said  Maud,  "this  is 
my  mother ;  my  name  is " 

"  Meldon,"  interrupted  her  lover,  "  and  I 
hope  that  that  name  will  be  soon  changed 
for  Middleton,  and  I  suppose  that  now  Mr. 
Whitehead  will  have  no  objection  to  bless 
our  engagement,"  cried  Middleton,  as  he 
took  Maud's  hand  and  knelt  before  the  old 
man. 

Mr.  Whitehead  blessed  them,  and  then 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  drank  their 
health,  and  after  a  few  moments  Mabel  and 
Maud  retired,  and  the  three  men  sat  down 
to  an  early  supper.     • 

"  I  thought  we  should  have  had  a  more 
agreeable   evening,"   said  Mr.  Whitehead, 
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when  he  had  helped  his  guests  ;  "  but  Mrs. 
Meldon  is  in  such  ill  health,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  if  she  underwent  any  more  ex- 
citement. Tou  see,  Mr.  Middleton,  this 
was  a  most  anxious  day  for  her." 

"  And  for  all  of  us,"  interrupted  Middle- 
ton.  "I  would  not  go  through  such 
another,  not  if  on  the  morrow  I  were  to  re- 
ceive five  thousand  pounds.  What  a  brick 
that  fellow  Dodd  was.  I  never  knew  of 
anything  so  lucky  as  his  seeing  her  receive 
the  letter  from  Wilson ;  but  who  the  devil 
was  this  Wilson  ?" 

"  He  was  Mrs.  Meldon's  husband."  Mid- 
dleton dropped  his  fork  in  surprise.  "  Yes, 
he  was  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Whitehead. 
"  What  connexion  he  had  with  the  Count 
I  do  not  know,  nor  indeed  do  I  even  sus- 
pect ;  but  that  thej^  had  some  intrigue,  and 
feared  that  this  letter  from  Redflight  was  to 
disclose  their  plans,  is  quite  evident." 

"  rU  leave  you,"  said  Claud,  rising.  "  Let 
you  talk  over  this  afiair  alone — it  is  as  well 
that  I  should  not  hear  these  secrets  of  Miss 
Meldon,  at  least  not  until  Middleton  has 
heard  them  first,  and  then,  if  he  wishes,  I 
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shall  be  most  happy  to  listen,  for  I  am 
certain  that  she  had  no  share  in  Meldon's 
or  De  Fauxcour's  crime.  I  cannot  call  the 
former  her  father,  nor  will  I  ever  again, 
when  speaking  of  the  latter,  call  him 
uncle." 

"  No,^'  answered  Middleton,  "  you  must 
think  of  him  as  your  father-in-law." 

Daly  did  not  laugh ;  he  did  not  feel  so 
sure  of  Flora's  being  free.  And  bidding  the 
gentlemen  good-bye,  promised  Mr.  White- 
head, who  made  no  effort  to  detain  him, 
that  he  should  return  in  the  morning. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Whitehead  drew 
his.  chair  near  to  the  fire,  and  asking  his 
guest  to  do  the  same,  he  told  him  all  he 
knew  of  Maud  and  her  parents,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  '^  It  is  better,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, that  you  should  know  all  about  the 
woman  that  is  to  be  your  wife,  then  no 
revelations  need  be  made  in  after-life,  and 
no  thoughts  of  '  had  I  been  told  this  before 
our  marriage  she  should  never  have  been 
mine.'  Tou  smile  now  at  such  an  idea  ever 
crossing  your  mind,  but  many  another  man, 
that,  loving  as  dearly  as  do  you,  has  married. 
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and  when  in  after-life  something  transpires 
that  might,  nay,  that  should  have  been 
told  to  him  before  marriage,  oh,  how 
the  demon  taunts  him  with  the  woman's 
deception !  He  makes  him  watch  her  with  a 
jealous  eye,  saying  She  has  deceived  you 
before;  watch  her,  watch  her!  she  may 
deceive  you  again.  I  daresay  my  ideas  are 
old-fashioned,  but  you  must  admit  I  am  on 
the  safe  side." 

"Well,  you  are  right:  better  have  no 
secrets.  And  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
disclosed  all  you  know ;  but  nothing  that  I 
have  heard,  in  my  mind,  concerns  Maud. 
What  if  her  father  was  sent  over  the  water 
for  shooting  at  a  fellow  who  acted  the 
part  of  a  scoundrel ;  in  my  mind  Meldon 
did  right.  Now,  don't  look  horrified,  Mr. 
Whitehead.  What  was  the  poor  devil  to 
do?  He  could  not  challenge  the  young 
squire.  What  a  laugh  there  would  have 
been  if  he  had." 

« 

"  Mr.  Middleton,"  exclaimed  Mr.  White- 
head, "  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you,  an  edu- 
cated man,  '^tter  such  sentiments." 

"Now,  what  good  could  a  fellow  that 
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was  guilty  of  so  base  an  act  as  was  this 
Horace  ever  do  for  himself,  or  for  any 
one  else  ?  The  longer  such  a  man  lives 
the  more  sins  he  has  to  account  for,  and  the 
deeper  in  hell  he  goes  when  the  devil  does 
get  him." 

"  Oh,  good  night,"  cried  Mr.  Whitehead. 
"  Come  to-morrow ;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
never  let  me  hear  such  remarks  from  your 
lips ;  they  make  my  blood  run  cold." 

"  Well,  I  wont.  Good-bye ;  and  tell 
Maud,  for  I  will  always  call  her  by  that 
name,  that  before  a  month  has  passed  she 
must  be  mine." 

The  next  morning  Claud  was  surprised  to 
find  the  old  man  at  breakfast  alone.  "  Has 
not  Maud  come  down  yet  ?"  he  asked,  as  he 
sat  on  the  couch. 

"  Yes ;  but  we  were  speaking  of  her  sup- 
posed father.  I  told  her  for  the  twentieth  time 
how  we  found  him  neatly  laid  out  in  a  clean 
but  wretched  garret,  and  how  he  was  quietly 
buried  in  the  early  morning.  She  wished  to- 
know  about  his  last  moments,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks  when  I  gave  her  that 
poor  decent  woman  Madge's  account  of  hi& 
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peaceful  death,  and  quite  overcome,  the  dear 
•child  has  gone  to  her  room.  But  now  I  am 
glad  you  have  come,  for  you  must  accompany 
me  to  Flora." 

Claud  made  several  objections. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I'll  not  go 
either ;  it  is  better  she  should  remain  where 
she  is  for  the  next  quarter." 

"If  she  be  unhappy,  she  shall  not  stay 
with  those  vulgar  people.  She  can  come  to 
Dalymount,  and  if  she  marries  Drawdle  with 
her  free  will,  she  shall  be  married  from  the 
Hall,  and  I  will  give  away  the  bride,  my 


cousin." 


"  I  was  forgetting  the  relationship.  Well, 
as  you  are  her  cousin,  come  and  offer  her 
this  home ;  and,  Claud,  if  she  be  not  in  love 
with  this  Drawdle?" 

"  If  she  be  not  engaged  to  him,  I'll  again 
offer  my  hand." 

"  And  believe  me,  my  son,  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted." 

Half  an  hour  after  this  interview,  Mr. 
Whitehead  and  Claud  found  themselves  in 
the  library  in  Mr.  Drawdle's  house.  The 
servant  opened  the  door  and  informed  Mr. 
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Whitehead  that  Miss  Meldon  were  in  the 
dining-room. 

"  I  wish  to  see  her  alone,  if  you  please/' 
said  the  old  man. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  servant ;  "  would 
you  come  this  way  ?" 

Mr.  Whitehead  followed  the  man,  and 
Claud  walked  into  the  library,  where  he 
tried  to  pass  the  time  in  reading  the  names 
on  the  gorgeous  backs  of  the  handsomely 
bound  books;  for  Mrs.  Drawdle's  compact 
with  her  husband  was,  that  if  a  room  was 
to  be  given  up  to  books,  "  leastways  let  them 
have  plenty  of  gold  on  their  covers." 

When  the  servant  had  left  Flora  with  her 
visitor,  she  embraced  him,  saying,  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come  ;  I  wanted  so  to  ask,  to 
beg  of  you  to  take  me  home  until  I  procure 
another  place." 

"  Then  the  report  is  not  true  ;  you  do  not 
love  Mr.  Drawdle  ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Whitehead,"  said  Flora,  re- 
proachfully, "  how  can  you  ask  me  ?  Do 
you  think  so  little  of  your  pupil  as  to 
imagine  that  she    could   ever  love  such  a 

VOL.  III.  17 
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"  He  has  proposed  for  you,  and  yoa  have 
not  said  no.     Is  not  that  the  case  ?" 

"  I  have  told  him  that  we  never  could  be 
married,  and  his  mother,  knowing  that  I  am 
determined  not  to  listen  to  his  suit,  begs 
that  I  will  remain ;  but  I  cannot,  indeed  I 
cannot/* 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should, 
child." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you/* 

"  Flora,  you  are  to  hear  strange  news  to- 
day. You  are  to  learn  who  really  were  your 
parents.'* 

"Let  us  not  speak  of  them.  I  should 
honour  them,  pray  for  them,  therefore  do 
not  allude  to  their  shameful  conduct,  or  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  either/* 

"  Flora,  Mabel  Meldon  is  not  your  mother, 
and  the  man  sent  over  the  water  was  not 
your  father.  Tou  are  the  daughter  of  noble 
parents ;  but  I  fear  the  only  advantage  that 
you  will  gain  by  hearing  of  who  is  or  was 
your  father,  wiU  be  that  now  without  perjury 
you  can  wed  Claud  Daly.** 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  mean  ?**  cried  the  girl, 
breathlessly. 
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"Peruse  this  first,  and  then  you  will 
better  understand  the  purport  of  my  story ; 
or  come,  let  us  sit  here,  and  I'll  read  it 
aloud."  And  taking  the  girl  to  the  window, 
he  read  that  part  of  his  diary  which  was  in 
connexion  with  Mabel  Meldon. 

"  You  see,  old  Mrs.  Daly  compelled  this 
unfortunate  woman  to  swear  that  she  would 
never  quit  her  daughter.  Mabel,  not  wish- 
ing to  part  from  her  own  baby,  exchanged 
the  children." 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?  Can  I  be  the  daughter 
of  that  man  who  so  cruelly  tried  to  mar 
my  happiness?  I  never  could  call  him 
father." 

"Did  you  not  hear  me.  Flora?  I  said 
tjhat  he  was  dead." 

"  It  appears  an  awful  thing  for  a  child  to 
utter,  but  I  am  glad;  we  could  not  have 
been  happy."  And  she  wept  on  Mr.  White- 
head's shoulder. 

"You  are  not  going,"  she  said,  as 
Mr.  Whitehead  attempted  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Only  to  return  with  one  who  will  make 
jou  more  happy.     Claud  is  waiting  in  the 

17—3 
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library,  and  no  doubt  he  is  anxious  to  be 
summoned  to  your  presence." 

Flora  released  him,  and  Mr.  Whitehead 
returned  in  a  few  moments  with  Claud.. 
And  there  in  the  great  dining-room — where 
often  Sidney  Drawdle  had  been  told  there 
was  no  hope,  she  could  never  be  his — Flora 
accepted  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  only  man 
she  felt  that  she  could  ever  love.  And  with 
a  serenely  happy  smile  did  Mr.  Whitehead 
bless  their  union. 

In  a  few  days  Flora  left  Mrs.  Drawdle 
and  went  to  Mr.  Whitehead's  lodgings,, 
where  she  was  kindly  received. 

Mabel  often  asked  about  her  mother, 
though  the  accounts  she  ever  heard  of  the 
sad,  heart-broken  woman  made  her  still 
more  remorseful  for  the  sins  of  her  past 
life. 

The  two  girls  became  great  friends,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Whitehead  they  re- 
tained the  names  by  which  they  were  known 
to  their  friends.  "For  people  will  only 
disbelieve  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  your  being 
changed  at  nurse,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the 
hands  of  the  two  girls ;  "  therefore  I'll  call 
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you  by  the  names  I  always  did  until  you 
take  those  of  your  husbands." 

On  a  bright  frosty  morning  in  the  last 
week  of  the  old  year  did  the  double  marriage 
take  place.  It  was  a  quiet  but  a  merry 
wedding,  for  every  one  put  on  the  most 
joyous  smiles — letting  a  curtain  of  impene- 
trable opacity  fall  on  the  sad  events  of  the 
past,  that  with  untainted  eyes  they  might 
look  for  a  propitious  future. 

As  Maud  and  Flora  begged,  the  wedding 
was  private.  Mr.  Whitehead  sat  at  one 
«ide  of  the  breakfast-table,  and  to  his  right 
and  left  sat  Mrs.  Connaught  and  Mrs. 
Lambert.  The  former  insisted  on  coming, 
and  the  latter  Mr.  Whitehead  said  had 
better  be  asked.  Opposite  him  was  Mabel, 
still  looking  delicate,  but  having  an  expres- 
sion of  tranquil  joy  that  now  and  then 
merged  into  a  smile  when  she  looked  at  the 
two  girls  who,  beside  their  husbands,  sat  at 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  table. 

Hugh  Middleton  was  in  high  spirits.  He 
had  received  a  letter  from  his  aunt,  saying 
that  as  he  was  going  to  Australia  and  was 
determined  to  settle  down,  she  would  allow 
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him  three  hundred  a  year,  which,  with 
his  own  little  income,  would  be  a  great  help 
to  his  setting  up  a  respectable  establishment. 
Through  Claud's  generosity  he  did  not  get 
a  portionless  wife,  for  the  evening  before  he 
presented  Maud  with  three  thousand  pounds 
Bs  her  wedding  portion,  and  to  assist  her  to 
support  her  mother,  who  was  to  cross  the 
water  with  her  son  and  daughter. 

Flora  was  very  silent.  She  was  too  happy 
to  speak,  but  she  blushed  scarlet  when  she 
heard  that  out  of  pique  Sidney  Drawdle 
had  proposed  for  Miss  Thomasina  Moore 
O'Donnel,  and  that  they  were  to  be  married 
the  following  month. 

"  His  mother  says  it  would  have  never 
been  if  you  had  not  shown  him  how  much 
more  agreeable  it  was  to  be  in  ladies'  society 
than  to  be  spending  his  days  with  drunken 
poltroons.  I  use  her  own  phrase,  I  can 
assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Connaught. 

Amongst  the  many  toasts  that  were 
drunk  were  the  healths  of  the  absent  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Egerton  and  their  little  famfly, 
also  of  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Hurst. 
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Mr.  Whitehead  returned  thanks,  and  said 
that  the  married  life  of  the  former  was 
one  continued  honeymoon,  and  that  Mr. 
Annersley,  as  a  compliment  to  his  wife,  had 
procured  for  her  nephew  a  most  lucrative 
situation  in  India. 

And  the  only  other  news  that  we  should 
think  interesting  was  told  hy  Flora,  which 
was  that  the  Malonys  had  given  up  their 
shop,  and  gone  hack  to  the  country,  as  Claud 
had  a  good  farm,  and  had  given  it  to  them 
at  a  moderate  rent. 

One  short  month  after  this  happy  day,  a 
travelling  carriage  might  he  seen  winding^ 
along  the  avenue  of  Dalymount  Hall.  The 
servants  and  inmates  of  the  house,  hearing 
its  approach,  ran  out  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
welcome  to  meet  it.  The  horses  were  drawn 
up  hefore  the  marhle  steps,  and  Mr.  White- 
head descended  from  the  terrace  and  handed 
out  the  fair  occupant  and  fondly  kissed  her 
brow.  Then  holding  out  his  hand,  he  shook 
Claud's  warmly,  and  turning  to  the  people, 
he  cried — 

"  A  cheer  for  the  master  and  mistress  of 
Dalymount !" 
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Scarcely  had  the  words  been  spoken  when 
shouts  and  hurrahs  were  given  that  resounded 
through  the  park  for  miles.  And  amidst 
this  hearty  welcome  did  Claud  lead  his  wife 
into  her  new  home. 

"  And  you  saw  them  off?"  said  Mr. 
Whitehead,  when  the  first  salutation  was 
over. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Flora.  "  We  met  Maud, 
her  husband,  and  Mabel  in  Liverpool,  and 
we  stopped  together  for  two  days  at  the 
hotel,  and  on  the  third  day  we  saw  them 
on  board  the  Juno.  Maud  and  Mabel  wept 
a  little  ;  but  Middleton's  spirits  never  sank, 
his  hand  trembled  as  he  said  good-bye, 
and  he  made  us  promise  that  we  would 
go  and  see  them  in  three  years'  time. 
'  You  two,  and  Mr.  Whitehead,'  she  said, 
'  are  our  only  friends  ;  if  we  did  not  know 
you,  we  should  not  feel  a  pang  at  leaving, 
but  knowmg  and  loving  you,  makes  us 
sorry  that  you  will  not  be  at  the  strange 
coast  to  welcome  us.'  " 

"  He  will  make  a  good  husband,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  for  he  now  sees  the 
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folly  of  his  past  extravagance.      But  how 
didMabellookr 

"  Almost  quite  healthy ;  and  she  and 
Maud  were  very  glad  to  leave  Ireland,  for 
it  was  here  that  they  had  the  bitterest  trials 
of  their  lives." 

*'0h,  Flora!"  said  Claud,  coming  into 
the  room ;  "  you  must  come  and  have  your 
health  drunk.  Most  of  the  humbler 
tenants  are  in  the  barn,  and  they  wish 
you  to  patronize  their  feast." 

So  saying,  he  conducted  his  wife  to 
the  great  building,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  vociferous  cheers  :  and  a 
man  with  a  strong  voice  proposed  the 
health  of  the  squire  and  his  lady.  And 
no  one  had  a  better  right  so  to  do 
than  had  Buerby  the  smith,  for,  as  he 
often  says,  "  It  was  I  who  brought  them 
together." 


THE   END. 
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